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CHAPTER L 

- Tbb narratWe which we are aboat to lay before onr readers 
commences in 1708, in one of the wildest portions of the 
county of Foiz, which oonnty, in the partition made during 
the revolation, comprises the district of LaTolanet. If oar 
readers will accompany the three travellers who panned a 
difficult path along the borders of a torrent, they will at the 
game time become acqoainted with several of the actors in 
this story and with the scene of its principal events. 

One of the three travellers was mounted upon a goodly and 
well caparisoned mule ; the two others rode upon wretched 
sacs which had no other recommendation than that of being 
able to advance with a step almost as sure as that of the mnle^ 
along a road marked out by the feet of men or animals alone. 

The individual who bestrode the mule, and to whom we 
shall first direct the reader's attention, as he was of a rank 
superior to that of his companions, seemed to be about forty 
or fori^-five vears of age. He wore hrates or wide breeches, 
tied aoove the knee, and stout, funnel-shaped boots. His 
doublet of black velvet had large flaps which covered his 
thighs; it was buttoned to his chin, showing glimpses of a 
white cravat a rabat, as worn in the cities, by the gentlemen 
of the robe, whether magistrates or advocate?. His features 
bore the stamp of spirit, firmness and intelligence, although 
they could not exactly be called remarkable; his habits of 
thought were denoted more accurately by his glance, perhaps, 
than by anv other characteristic ; at times, it roamed with a 
sort of restless curiosity over every thing that met his eyOy ftt 
times, it fastened itself suddenly upon some single object, as 
if unable to tear itself away. It is thus with the pointer 
when in quest of game; he darts onward, coming and re- 
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taming, snuffing on all sides, following every trace, leaving 
and resuming them, ever agitated and restless, until the mo- 
ment when he stops motionless before the prey which he lias 
at last discovered. 

Judging from this similitude, it might be said that the 
man of whom we speak, was at this moment in IlLest of some- 
thing, for he passed neither bush, nor mound, nor tree, with- 
out scanning it with the utmost care. This man was the 
Sieur Barati, councillor of the parliament of Toulouse. 

The one who followed him, (for the road being far too 
narrow to allow two to ride abreast, the three advanced one 
after ^the other,) was dressed entirely in black. He wore a . 
wretched pair of spurs fastened to his high-heeled shoes, a 
precaution doubly useless ; in the first place, because his steed 
was completely insensible to this kind of admonition ; in the 
second, because the legs of the individual in question were so 
short, that he could only prick the sides of his saddle. 

If to this sketch of the rider, we add, that from the fear of 
falling, he had spread himself, as it were into two parts, 
holding with one hand the mane of his pony, and with the 
ether, the pummel of his saddle, the reader will have a tole- 
rably correct idea of Langlois, clerk of the chamber of inquest 
and of the parliament of Toulouse. If we hesitate to compare 
him to an ape on horseback, it is because the first glance at 
hia face would baniah such an idea, if by chance it had en- 
tered the mind of a spectator. A narrow visage, a hooked 
nose of enormous, size, thin and contracted lips, gave him 
rather the aspect of a bird of prey. His eyes, like those of 
the Sieur Barati, were perpetually in motion, but it was by 
no means the same motive which gave them this activity, for 
profound terror was stamped upon every feature of this 
man^ face, and this terror was so intense, that his habitual 
IMdeness had assumed a hue almost livid and cadaverous. 

The one who rode foremost evidently belonged to an en- 
tirely different class from that of his companions. He was a 
sturdy peasant of twenty-five years, clothed in a coarse garb 
of grey woollen stuff, and weuing a felt hat, from beneath 
tile wide brim of which, escaped a profusion of black hair. 
He was of the middle height, and seemed of a strong and 
mnaoular frame. His face wore the characteristics of the 
Arab, and his brown coppery hue seemed to designate him as 
belonging to this race, or as a descendant from it. He ad- 
vaneed whistling, casting around an indolent glance, as if 
there were nothing new to discover in a countrjr which he 
had traversed a hundred times before. Still, however, he did 
not stem entirely free from apprehension, for a pair of long 
pistols could be seen at his saddle bow, and beneath his left 
arm^ he earned a musket which he was unwilling doubtlew t9 
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riing MTMB his thonlder, that it might the Moner be in leidi- 
neM, if an oooaoion offered which required its serrieee. 

For the rest, it was easy to see that he was capable of using 
it with courage and dezteritT. Whether it were that soaie 
pxofonnd thought entirely absorbed him, or that he aoted 
^voluntarily sAd with intention, the kind of eareless chirrup 
which he whistled, became by degrees more emphatic, and m 
a short time the shrill sounds were sufficiently distinet to be 
lieard at a great distance. 

At this moment the traTcllers were advancinff toward two 
hills, which seemed to unite in an acute angle ; Utis doubtless 
liad formerly been the case, but the constant action of the 
waters had gradually separated them, leaying a free passage 
to the torrent, which lx>rdered the path tdong which our 
traTellers were adyancing. The narrowness of tus passage in 
which the torrent and the road shrunk, as it were, into doser 
boundaries, the one, running with a deep and headlong cur* 
lent, the other, contracting to a line of three feet in width, 
at most, together with the conformation of the mountains, 
had gained for this spot the name of the Tunnel. In truth, 
the dense forests of nis which covered the two heights, and 
hung over the passage, gave it, when viewed at a moderatt 
distance, the appearance of an immense tunnel lying alct^g 
the road. 

The whistling of the foremost traveller seemed now ta 
alarm one of those who followed him. 

'Holla, master Galidou 1* cried the clerk, Mt seems that 
the nearer we approadi danger, the less your precaution. Be 
you wish to warn all the cut-throats of the neighbourheed 
that they might find here two honest men to butcher f 

' I am glad to see that you do not count yourself among the 
number, old ink-vender,' said Galidou. *I will inform the 
' cut-throats of it if they come, and they will spare you as being 
one of the trade.' 

' Worthy councillor,' said Langlois. * will you suffer thia 
boor of a mountaineer to insult an officer of parliament en 
account of a remark, which, as you yourself must acfcnow* 
ledffe, is perfectly just.' 

'1 acknowledge, in the first place, that your remark 
though just enough in its commencement, ended in a flumner 
that I think very insMent, unless you attach to the number 
two, the same sense which master Gkdlidou has attributed to 
it; consequently I must inrist on your beinff nlent, and I 
would know from our guide why he whistles so loudly.' 

' By my troth, worthy councillor,' replied the latter, takiu 

his bridle between his teeth, and raising his musket to a lerd 

with his shoulder, as if about to discharge it, ' it is to see if it 

will not luxe out a few ro^wu^"* and it would not be bad to 

* Shock dogi. 
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pTOTent two or three of them £roiii retoming to their keonel 
up yonder.' 

At these words the councillor suddenly reined in his miile^ 
LangloiaT horse, which followed with drooping head, came in 
oontoct with the beast, and started back so quickly, that the 
clerk uttered a cry of terror, as if he were about to be pre- 
cipitated into the foaming torrent. 

' Silence, sir T said the councillor in a stern tone. * That 
cry of itself is enough to arouse those who are interested in 
preventing our arrival.' 

' No, worthy councillor,' said Galidou, pausing like the rest, 
* the roquets will never think that a human being could utter 
«uch a cry. For my part, 1 never heard but one that re- 
sembled it, and that one was a cry of disfcress from an old 
fox, which a she bear was quietly disembowelling, for coming 
to play with her cubs. It was on this very spot.' 

At these last words the clerk began to tremble in the 
saddle, and drew up his legs still higher than before. 

< Hon dieu 1 mon dieu !' he exclaimed, is it lawful to send 
honest people to travel in such a country t Worthy coun- 
cillor, since you find my observation just, permit me to make 
A second. What if we were to give up this journey V 

'How, sirV said the councillor, sternly, 'the parliament 
has directed me to make a perquisition in this district, and I 
will perform my duty, whatever danger 1 may incur, whether 
from men or from wild beasts.' 

The mountaineer gazed at the councillor, as if to assure 
himself that this courage existed in his heart, as well as in 
his words. Barati perceived it, and, as if offended by the 
scrutiny, added in a peremptory tone, 

' That then is the baron's castle V 

This was the building toward which Galidou had pointed, in 
speaking of the kennel, to which he wished to prevent the 
roquets from returning, and it was the sight of this castle that 
had induced the councillor to check the progress of his 
mule. 

Through the immense forest of fir-trees with which it was 
surrounded, they had caught an occasional glimpse of its 
highest turrets, without being able to judge, either of the 
■streugth or the extent of this feudal mansion, but at this 
spot, a vast opening disclosed it to its very base, and although 
they were unable to see the deep moat which surrounded it 
on all sides, the height of its walls rendered it evident that it 
was a fortress difficult to be taken by regular troops, and 
entirely impregnable to the bands of marauders who ravaged 
this portion of the country. 

The councillor remained with his eyes fixed upon the 
isastle^ as if he would fain pierce its wallSi and examine its 
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Interior^ while Qalidon, unable to oonoeal his emotion be* 
neath an affected air of indiffecenoe, replied: 

* Yes, worthy connoillory yonder is the poroh where the 
Baron de la Boqae roosts when he has done a deed of mis- 
^shief, and it is there that he giyes an ai^Inm to all the 
robbers of the oonntryy who engage to lend hun aid when he 
olaims their aerrioes.' 

* It was to these, I suppose, that yon referred a moment 
dnoe, when yon called them roquets V 

* Yes, yes,' replied OaUdon, giving way to sudden fury, ' I 
•oall them rogueU, and it is better than they deserve ; it is an 
insnlt to a dog to call these fellows bv that name. True 
rpqueta will torn and snap, but these brigands here, the^ 
Imow well enough how to aim a mxuket from behind a wall, 
bat as soon as they find themselves face to face with a man, 
ihey run like a hare from a honnd. I should like to meet 
three or four of them here to send them—* 

The mountaineer did not complete his sentence in words, 
l>ut two or three ezpreasive gestures satisfied the councillor 
that Galidou would have felt no scruple in hurling them by 
one means or another into the depths of the torrent. 

' It is the employment of force that leads to the abuse of 
force,' replied the councillor, with that severe and imperative 
tone which seemed habitual to him, ' it is not in this way 
ihat you will make ffood your cause before the parliament" 

' To the devil with the parliament )' said Galidou, resuming 
Ids journey, ' it is not my cause that it will judge, it was not 
I who desired to invoke its justice, but my father has wished 
it so, and I have obeyed him ; but for that, you would now 
be sleeping quietly in your bed, I swear to you. Fortunately, 
after the business has been dragging on for a year, tiie parlia- 
ment seems at last to be stirring in the matter. Well, so 
much the better, for my father wiU now see that the parlia- 
ment will do no more than the judges of the bailiwick de 
Foix have done, and will let me act in my own way, and 
when the hour comes, may God confound me, if I leave one 
stone upon another of this accursed castle. J will level it as 
:flat as the palm of my hand.' 

Galidou was interrupted by the hoarse laugh of Langlois, 
who cried, * Peste ! what a taker of citadels, my friend 1 and 
how, and with what will you do that 1* 

' If you were to inquire with what I can break your bones, 
master clerk,' said Galidou, ' I would show you at once, but 
you ask a question which I would not answer, were it the 
king himself who addressed it to me.' 

* There is no need of so high an authority to make you 
answer, master Galidou,* said the councillor. ' Suppose it were 
my pleasure to put such a question to youl* 

B 
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' I wwdd l«t yon hATe the pleunre of repeatiiig it ts «ib6ii 
10 yoa Bftw fit,* replied QaUdon in » caieleiB tone. 

' Take heed to your words—' 

' And do you take heed to yonr Toioe ; we are appronohlnf; 
Aflpot where OTery flound spreadB from eeho to eoho to thie 
<veiy depths of the Tunnel. Do not utter, then, that whidi 
you are unwilling should be heard.* 

' The most prudent plan, I think/ said Lauglois, ' would be 
to say nothing at all/ 

'The most prudent above all/ said Qalidou, 'would be 
not to speak in a oracked and trembling voice like yours. Do 
yon not know, master Goosequill, that the fears of one par^ 
make up threequarteis of the courage of the other 1 Oome i 
firmly upon the stirrups, we have but five minutes more of 
duigerouB road ; let us try to pass it without hindrance.' 

He fastened the bridle of his horse about his neck, and said 
to the oouncillor, 'Do not interfere with the movements of 
your beast, his instinct will guide him better than you can 
do. As to you, master GoosequiU, shut your eyes to keep yonr 
'iwain from growing giddy. If your nag stumbles, why at any 
late, he will fall into the torrent with you ; if not, you might 
fall all alone.' 

Having said this, he cocked his musket, and spurred his 
iMise into a trot. Galidou hdld himself almost erect upon his 
fitirmps, with his weapon ready, and glancing upon every 
«ide for the appearance of an enemy in the hollow way whidi 
they were about to traverse. The councillor followed him, 
not without alarm, but with a voluntary exertion of oounge 
which gave him an air of imperturbability. In the new 
position in which he found himself, the danger to which he 
was exposed wore an aspect to which the magistrate was un- 
ftcoustomed. In this narrow path, where the slightest mis- 
step on the part of his mule, might precipitate him into the 
foaming torrent, the possibility of an assault, and a conflict, 
hand to hand, with brigands, the gloom of the passage, these 
mountains inhabited by wolves and bears, all oombined to 
operate upon the physical weakness of a man who s^dom 
went beyond the walls of the city in which he lived, and 
although the moral courage of the magistrate impelled him 
resolutely forward, yet it may be said that the man trembled. 

As to Langlois, although he had not followed Galidou's 
•ouDsel, although he had not dosed his eyes, but held them 
open in such a m>Aner that they 4Beemed ready to start eveiy 
moment from his head, yet it is oertain that he saw neither 
where he went, nor what was passing around him, and the 
moderate trot of his pony, seemed like a whirlwind bearing 
him on its fury. If he had not clung fast with both hand^ 
and even with his spurs, whidi at last became entangled in 
ihe sides of his saddle, he would probably have lost m seat 
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Iktihe firftt step, and notwitliBtandiiig the oonynUfiTe grasp of 
his limbs, he would have fallen, as it was, before proceeding 
many paces, if Galidon's horse had not stopped on a sudden. 
The mnle paused also, and the pony after him, and the sud- 
den oontaot erf these three animals, impelled the oouncillor 
abreast of Galidou, his mule being forced against the 
aocUyity-of the mountain, while the peasant was crowded to 
the very verge of the torrent. 

A step or two behind them, Jjanglois* nag had fallen to the 
earth, and the unfortunate olerk lay prostrate upon the neck 
of his beast, but as his spurs held fast to the saddle, he was 
nnable to extricate himself from this position, except by 
Tesuming his seat. His attempts to do this, however, were 
frustrated by the struggles of the pony, as it endeavoured to 
regain its feet, and which, unable to rise, from the weight 
which pressed entirely upon its neck, seemed at least resolved 
to shake it, and that with a violence which threatened the 
olerk with an instantaneous plunge into the abyss. In con- 
sequence of this, Langlois commenced to scream with such 
force and perseverance that it was impossible for Barati and 
Qalidou to exchange a word. At last, by a desperate eftortt 
Langlois extricated, not his spurs from the saddle, but his 
feet from his shoes, and cast hunself precipitately against the 
slope of the mountain, where he continued to cry as before. 

' Will you be silent Y said Galidou, roughly. * Must I 
break your head to keep you quiet?' 

Langlois rolled a few paces father off, and entrenched him- 
self behind his pony, which at last had risen from the ground. 
In the meanwhile, the councillor, more pale than he would 
have wished^ doubtless, and in a voice, which despite all his 
efforts, betrayed his emotion, turned to Gkilidou, and said : 

' What is the matter there? why do you stop 1' 

' What is the matter t par dieuP cried the latter, 'why it 
lies under your very nose. I stopped because I could go no 
farther.' 

In truth, a pine tree which once grew upon the side of the 
mountain, about a fathom above the road, bad fallen directly 
across their path, completely barring all passage, and at a- 
spot where the way turned suddenly aoide. 

* It is an accident, doubtless,' said Barati, who, thanks to 
the moral courage with which he was endowed, had by this 
time regained his equanimity, * the tree must have been up- 
rooted by the hurricane.' 

€htlidou pointed with the muzzle of his Ynnsket toward the 
foot of the pine tree, while his flashing eyes roamed over 
every object around, and then with the indignation of a man 
who is without fear, but who is enraged at finding himself 
at the mercy of a hidden enemy, he replied : 

'The wind does not make cuts like those. The axe has 
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been here, and I am greatly deoeWed, or I know the $nat, 
which, with three blows ooold fell a tree like that, for the 
axe has struck it bat thrioe/ 

'Neither more nor less,' replied a voice from a group of 
trees on the other side of the torrent. ' You are not deceived^ 
Oalidou, three strokes of the axe, and the tree was down/ 

Near as he was to Galidou, the councillor did not remark 
the slight agitation which the sound of this Toice called up 
in the features of the young mountaineer ; not a musole of 
that robust frame trembled, his lips alone grew white, hia 
teeth were set, and a deep expiration seemed to chase from 
his breast the deadly chill which had entered it. Whatever 
was his alarm, he concealed it, and as soon as he was able to 
speak, he said in a tone marked with too much bravado to 
deceive a man like Barati, who, accustomed as he was to 
-collect truth from the slightest signs, was convinced that fear 
was his predominating emotion. 

* Yes, yes, Jean Couteau, I recognized the strength of your 
4u:m in the tree, for you are a mighty wood-cutter." 

' Yes, Galidou,' replied the voice, for the speaker waa ia- 
visible behind the holms and briars that concealed him, 
^ when I wish to scale the summit of mount Barthelmi, and a 
£r tree or a larch bars the way, it soon falls before my axe ; 
but if the obstacle were a man or a bear, 1 should striko it 
down as easily.' 

Qalidou had by this time recovered from his first emotion, 
for he replied with a sneer, 

'I cannot tell whether that is true, Jean Couteau, for they 
say that you choose your path where men are not to be found.' 

' Beware,' replied the one, who was addressed by the name 
of Jean Couteau, ' beware lest you one day crosd it.* 

' Tell me where you pass, and I will go thither when you 
please,' replied Galidou, ' and it will not be a tree that I will 
place across your path— it will be a man.' 

' Enough of bravado on both sides,' said the councillor, 
sternly. * Silence, I pray you, Galidou; let me question this 
man.' 

' At your leisure,' said the guide, leaping from his horse, 
then, approaching the fallen tree upon which he placed him- 
self astride, he added, holding his musket ready : 

' Ah, Jean Couteau, it is in vain for you to hide that bear's 
skin of yours behind the branches of your holm ; I see you, 
and I warn you that if you stir, if a leaf near you moves, I 
will send a bullet through your body. And now yon may 
talk at your ease.' 
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CHAPTBE II. 



The oonnoUlor had in the meanwhile prepared his questionj 
and aa aeon aa Qalidoa was silent, he said : 

' With what intent have tou who are called Jean Couteav» 
and Ton avow the deed, with what intent, I say, have you 
felled this tree aoroas onr path V 

It seemed aa if Jean Ciontean consulted his memory, or per- 
liaps some concealed adviser, before replying, for he was si- 
lent for a moment Then he answered : 

' Hy master, the Baron de la Boqne, fearing lest you might 
pass across his grounds so hastily as to forget to honour um 
with a Yisit, hais directed me to stop yon here, and to pray 
yea in his name to accept the hospitalities of his castle.' 

The councillor had not time to reply, for Galidou cried out 
at once: 

' Your master lies in his throat, if he says that we have 
passed across his grounds. The torrent bounds his domains^ 
and we are here upon the high road. Let him who stops us 
l>eware then 1 I will treat him as I would a highwayman.* 

And suiting the gesture to his words he was about to lire 
at Jean Couteau, who disappeared, by throwing himself upon 
the ground, when Barati interposed a second time, turned 
aside his musket with the whip which he held in his hand, 
and rejoined : 

' And if I refused to accept this inritation from the Baron 
de la Bo%ue, what will then be the result, master Jean 
Couteaur 

Another indiyidual, who until now had kept himself con- 
cealed behind the angle of a rock, suddenly appeared, while 
five or six muskets glittered through the bushes. 

This man replied in a tone almost of politeness : 

'The result, sir, will be, that we shall be constrained to 
bring about an aoddent here. Your horses will have made a 
ftlse step, and yon will have been precipitated into the 
torrent' 

Before these words were ended, Galidou had crept beneath 
the enormous pine which lay across the path, while Langlois 
had thrown himself upon his face behind a bush. 

Bajrati alone remained erect upon his saddle, and replied : 

'The Baron de laBoquemust know, sir, that I visit this 
district tor Uie purpose of seeing him, and it matters little 
whether the inquiries which I am to make are commenced 
with him or with another. Tell me, then, where and Iwrn, 
I mav crosa this torrent, and 1 will be at his castle BoA|p 
than he widiea perhaps.* 

Galidou, who still kept beneath the shelter which he had 
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found, suddenly tittered a prolonged whistle^ when a inildi 
«nd grave voice replied : 

' We are close at hand just beyond the issne of the TtmneL 
K^here is no need of wasting your breath, Fillou ;* we haTO 
been in the hollow way for these three hotin, and we saw the ^ 
roquets come down from their kennel, and Jean OoateMl 
felled the pine-tree, bat as the land here is contested, not- 
withstanding year father's claims, we have not shown oiu> - 
selves, lest it might be said that we began a needless qaaaeL 
Bat if a single mnsket-shot is fired by the men beyond the 
torrent, woe to those whom we find there, even if the baroa'e ' 
page himself is among them disguised in the liveiy of one o£ 
fais menials.* 

* Fire ! fire upon the knaves !' cried the one who had spoken - 
last to BaratL 

A few musket-shots were fired» and immediately returned, 
though no one was wounded by the hasty voUey. All now 
withdrew behind some cover, to commence a regular fusilade.' 
Barati alone remained motionless, confounded for a moment 
by the sudden discharge ; his courage soon returned, and he 
exolaimed : 

' Hold t In the name of the king, of whom I am here the 
representative, 1 declare him culpable of rebellion against his 
majesty who fires another shot* 

The name of the king, the commanding tene of this man, 
who remained thus alone and exposed before those who 
attacked him, arrested even the most furious, and the indivi* 
dual who appeared to command the roqueU said to them, ia a 
milder tone : 

' Hear what this man has to say to you.' 

' I have to say thit^ I am in quest of the dwelling of Baion 
de la Roque, afid thftt for this purpose I need not men to pre* 
vent me, but some one to guide me thither.' 

' That is all we ask, worthy councillor. Betoaoe your steps 
and you will find a narrow path leading to the torrent. When 
there, if you are not afrud to walk upon a board that we ' 
haVe thrown from one rock to another, you can crois it^ and in 
half an hour you will be at the castle.' * 

* And I will serve you as a guide^' said Gididou^ rising fxfxai 
the ground. 

'You, iillour said the grave and mild voioe which had,., 
been heard before, < do not go thitber ; those enter la Boque 
who do not find their way out again.' 

' Well,' replied the young many < if I do not find my wi^^ 
out, you will come and seek me. I have told the coiuBelkiC.- 
that I would aot as his guide; and siaoe it is his pleasiue tfr> 

* The name by which a foster-father detlgBSlSi a fettCMsa* 
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r ihia den, I vill eater this dea, were it inliabited by beam 
instead of dogs.' 

As be said this, Galidon retreoed his stepi^ so as to get b«-^ 
yond the reacb of his friends, who might have tried by fbrM 
to preyent him from engaging in' this rash enterprise. At the 
same moment, a man abont fifty yean of age advanoed near 
the pine which orossed near the path ^^oh our travelleni 
bad punned. In addition to a musket, which was slang 
aeross his shoulder, he wore a^. his girdle an enormous cutlass 
in a wooden sheath, and held in his hand a stail^ eight feet ia 
length, which terminated in an iron crook of sufficient Strenffth 
to hurl stones of a considerable weighty if he who wielded It 
knew how to handle it skilfully. 

' Gomte Jose de FriaV nud this man to him who bad 
ordered the men to fire, 'I do not charge you to speak t» 
your master in behalf of Galidou ; but he must come safe- 
asd sound from the castle of la Boque— dost understand mo 
Don Jose ? They must not touch a hair of his head.' 

He stopped, while the indiyidual whom he had addressed by 
the name of Don Jose drew near to the opposite yeige of tb* 
tMTent, to listen to him more distinctly; then sinking bis 
ToAoe, and speaking with an air of mystery : 

' You may arrange that together as youplease, but bo iiiwl* 
-oome to no harm. Dost thou hear me V 

The councillor obserred the manner ia which tbesbepb«i!d» 
<fbv such he was,) had at first said yon, and afterwards thou,-^ 
He could see also that the one, whom he called Don Jose dm 
IWas, was a handsome young auuit of scarcely twenty yean of 
age, and that he replied by a sigay disdauifol indeed, h9k- 
^Armatiye. 

* Pastourel,' cried Galidou at a distaaoe^ as be approaehsi. 
ib» plaak which was thrown acroM the torreat* ' you will tttt 
my mther that I am goiag to reconnoitre the keaael, to fkaiSL' 
out how we oaa eater it' 

' Be silent, fool,' said the youag eomte^ as he walked oawwdl 
iibmff the opposite side of the torrent. * God knows tbal H 
t^A baron were to bear you, you woiUd not escape frani him 
hands with a shred of sound skin upoa your baek.^ 

<Be silent, Galidou I' cried the oennoiUer, 'xailleiy ia tbo 
» weapon of women and children.* 

* 1 obey you, worthy oounoill«r,* repUed Galidou* ia an 
bamble tone^ for he did not regret that oae^ to wbom be ooali. 
reasonably submit, should impose silence upon bim, for aH, 
that be had said was prompted by that spirit of bsamdo, 
characteristic of the inhabitants of Southern Europe^ wbk^^. 
although it is by no mesas a siga of oowwdioei soUiea em 
the meet resolute ooursfs. 

A gloomy silenoe fNlowed this tnmalloous soeae^. and 
' ^ »aoQOBip«aiedbyQai4ou»iBadethoirwaytewaBd».tb9 
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bridge whicli had been prepared for their pMMfe. When the* 
connoillor reached the spot* he stopped ; naving ghmoed bo- 
hind him» he appeared anrpriaed aiid indigBant> and called 
out in a loud Toice : 

' Master Langlois I Master Langlois 1' 

* Who are you calling thus V said Don Jose, from the oppo- 
ute side of the torrent. ' I am directed to conduct you alone* 
to the torrent' 

' He whom I am calling, sir, is an officer of the parliament 
who has been placed under my orders; his presence is neeea* 
sary in the du^ which airaits me, and he must enter the castle 
with me. Master Langlois V he then called, in a still louder 



* Heh f Pastourel !' cried Galidou, 'beat the bush yonder 
with your crook, the bush near the pony, and prick Master 
GoosequiU's sides a little, to make him hear.' 

Pastourel took a step towards the spot thus indicated, when 
Master Langlois at once made his appearance. 

* Ha» j&iend I* said Pastourel, ' if it is you they are calling, 
despatch, for it will not be safe to play the spy here presently.** 

Although the Toice of the speaker was remarkable for its 
sweetness and mildness, his features doubtless gave a serious 
meaning to his words, for Master Langlois darted forward, and 
ran at fall speed towards the councillor. 

< You would disgrace the parliament,' said the latter, in a 
tone of severity, ' if you were anything but the meanest of it» 
Bemmts.' 

'Well, well,' replied Langlois, 'as mean as I am, I resign 
my office, if I may be permitted to leave you.* 

' Come on, sir, come on V said the councillor, ' or I will have 
you carried by force.' 

He then traversed the bridge, and Langlois, intimidated by 
his threat, crossed it after him. Galidou was about to follow 
them, when the Comte de Fries, who had reached Ms hand to 
the Councillor to assist him in crossing, and who had jnst 
drawn Langlois upon the opposite border, pushed aside the 
board with his foot, before the peasant had ventured upon it, 
thus leaving him upon the other bank. 

* Betum to your father, poor fool,* said Bon Jose. ' Neither 
I nor any one has sufficient influence in tjie castle of la- 
Boque to save you from the danger to whion your insolent 
boasting might expose, you. Messire Barati needs none but 
us to accompany him. 

The young man hesitated for a moment, and then ex- ' 
daimed: 

* I have said that I would go, and I will go !' 

Then retiring a few steps, he bounded forward, and with a 
prodigious leap, alighted beyond the torrent. 
'FUlouy* cried Pastourel, who, standing erect near the &llei> 
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^e, had wifaii«iie^ this act of temerity^, 'be prudent; they 
IiaTe need of you at Lavelanet.' 

' 1%at is the only word that ean impose silence upon the 
braggart,* said Don Jose to Barati; ' his foBte^faiher has told 
him that he is necessary to the defence of his fiskmily, and h« 
^dll be as careful in preserving himself for this importuit 
duty, as he would have been in earning a good cudgelling^ by 
asBuming the airs of a hero.' 

* But fiiat does not prove that he wants courage/ said Barati^ 
as he walked onward with Don Jose. 

' I do not say that he wants courage, but he is not yet so 
well satisfied of this, as to feel no need of making a parade of 
liis bravery. Before a man has put it to the test, he would 
attack Saint Michel to acquire a reputation. There was ft • 
time when I was so myself.' 

* In that case, you have learned prudence early/ said Barati, 
smiling, with an air which had nothing offensive to the 
oomte. 

'Yes,' replied Don Job6, with a mien more serious than 
could have been expected at that ace. 'When a man haa 
sported with death at every hour of his life, he is accustomed 
to despise it, but he knows likewise that it sometimes cornea 
too quickly, at an hour when it is not expected.' 

Barati gazed at Don Jos^ in surprise, but the latter as if de- 
drouB of avoiding hiEi questions, added hastily : 

' And besides, sir, for his own sake and perhaps for yours, 
command this young man to keep ailenoe ; it is useless ta 
provoke the lion, when, if unprovoked, he will scarely refrain 
£rom rending you." 

Frias hurried forward to leave Barati an opportunity of 
profiting by this hint ; and the latter, remaining behind with 
Galidou, extorted an oath from the youtg man that he would 
not brave the baron, if by chance he were summoned into his 
presence. 

This point gained, Barati rejoined Don Job6, and the twa 
walked side by side up the avenue of which we have spoken, 
and which lea to the castle. 

They were followed by the five soldiers, armed with muskets, 
who had fired upon the shepherds, but Jean Couteau was not 
among them. The shepheras, on their side, who had posted 
themselves along the Tunnel, to protect the passage of Galidou, 
had retired at an order from Pastourel, who dianot howeyer 
acoompany them. He had lingered upon one side of the 
torent, while Jean Couteau remained on tne other. Pastourel 
took a seat upon the fiUlen pine^ Jean Courteau did the same 
imon an elevated portion of the rock, and both kept silence, as 
If waiting until the rest were out of hearing. Vr hen the two 
bands were at a suitable distance, Pastourel commenced the 
oouTezBation. But before repeating it to our zeaders, we wiU 
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dnw a flketdi of thoee two inen, eaeh of wkom waa qnile f<9^ 
markable in his way. 

The ono whom wo havo namod Joan Cottiean, waa a man of 
firtj yoan, short and atoatiy bailt, yot by no moans^ fat. 14 
waa the extraordinary doTelopment of his mnsoles, that gw^ 
to his limba their eDormons sixo. His legs were shorl^ and 
hiaarms of a length unsuited to the reat of his frameu , Hia . 
eonntenanee was destitute of that expression of intelli^noe^ 
whieh prepossesses the speetator, yet it waa by no aioaag 
eCamped with that air of ferooity, whioh their predatory 
habits had impresaed npon moat of those in the serrioe of the 
Baron de la Roque. By comparing him to a sheep endowed - 
with the strength of a ball, the reader will have a just idea 
of hia aspect and his charaeter. 

Pastonrel, on the contrary, waa a man of lofty stature ; . 
the beanty of his profile^ the eleganoe of his form, the calm 
majesty of his attitude, the soft Ught which shone in Ids eyea^ 
wonld haye attracted the attention of a stranger at first ught. 
He was abont fifty-fi?e years of age, and when we speak of his 
beanty, we mean anoh beauty as is suited to advanced man^ 
heody whioh aa yet eriubita nosigaa of decay. But that which 
was most remarkable, waa the singular aweetneas of hii Tolce 
and the eleeance of his language when compared with the 
atation which he held in this barbarous community. 

Paatourel, (ss his name implied,) waa the chief shepherd of 
Oali, the father of Galidou. He wore a large felt hat with a 
drooping brim, and a goat'a skin, out in the ahape of a 
Boapulary, which, ftstened by a thick leathern girdle, coveved 
a jerkin of wool. Jean Oouteau was apparelled nearly in tha . 
same fiMhion, except that the front of hia scapulary waa a 
wolf a skin, and that which coTored hia ahoulders waa coin* 
peaed of the fur of the fox. 

As we have said, the two waited in silence unUl the soldiers 
and shepherds were at a good distance. Pastourel waa the 
fint to apeak. 

< Do you know, Jean, why I haye remained V he aaid, in a 
acfb tone. 

' Tea, yea,' replied the other, * it is on account of the fiUow,* 

* Do you thii^ that Don Jose is able to protect him V 

* Hem r rejoined Jean Couteau, 'who can tell what ideaa . 
tnaj come into the baron-a head t He may send him back to 
jrou with a new coat and' a haadaome present, and, then agun* 
he may turn him out of the caatle, naked aa a worm, and with^ 



el breathed a heayy aigh» 

* Ton would hare done better to have kept him awa«/ 
reaomed Jean. * ' The anceat meana of leaving nothing in thtf^ 
hands of the bavon is to keep out of their leaeh.' 

/Wa^ hav« «Mt huBi fMs^ to. fiM% mwa th«a oiiea^ aai4^^ 
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PsiliovMl, 'and be haB oanftid off notiiing firott oor «- 
coonten.' 

' Bsoept good comuel, by wbkb b« will btvdl j pvoit, and 
oaee^ tboy say, a tasta of your etaiff, wbiob be- bM nevar £»• 
given.' 

' No, no, Jean Coataan,' si^d Pastonral, a did not gtrika 
tbr Baron do la Roque : bat one day wben be said tbat wl^ob 
be bad no rigbt to 8i^ of a poor woman wbo waa unable te 
defend benelf, I told bim tbat ''all noble as be was, be bad 
lied," and as be undertook to beat me, I defended myaelf.' 

' Tes, and you defSsnded yourself so well, tbat for a week Ke 
waa unable to moTia band or foot.' 

Pastoorel did not reply; be seemed abiovbed in profofond 
tboogbt. 

'Jean/ be cried suddenly, ' Galidou must be saTed.' 

'I know it/ said Jean Gonteau, soratobing bisbaad^ 'but 
tba* is difficult. Wby did you not preToni iSm fiFom oomingf f 

'Kwre I tbe rigbt to prevent m^ maater^ son from going 
w4ierebe plessesf said Faatourel, m a tone marked by deep 
and secret grief. 

' Well, weU,' said Jean Couteau, ' we wiU save bim, but it 
mwrt be witbin two days^" 

'Wbei^eieV 

'Beoause tbe baroness bas taken it into bar bead te have 
hm oratoiy carpeted witb bear skins^ and so I must go jxj^ 
into tbe mountain.' 

' You will tell Don Jose, in my name, tbat tbe baroaaia 
moit do witiiont tbe oarpet of bear i^ias^ and you must xe- 
omin in tbe castle.' 

• You are mad, Pastourel, and — ' 

'Baas I tell you, and you will see. Yet rtHl, if neither 
you; nor she, are able to save Gklidou, send me tbe old signal^ 
uad then I will ewnam and look for bim mysel£* 

' You do not go up into tbe mountain, then, tbia year f 

' Not yet ; tbe flocks have lingered upon tbe lUlls later than • 
uenal ; we have been waiting for tbe oounemor, tbat be might 
reeeiyethe depositions of all tbe sbepberdi^ and tbe cook 
plaints of tbe fullers.' 

' Well, now you can depart, for tbe devil seise me, if yon 
oversee tiie couneillor again. Tbe Baron de la Boquebaa 
sworn an oath tbat be shall not leave bia castle, except to M»- 
turn to ToidouBe in a greater hurry than he came.' 

'I do not know tbe ooundUor BaMti^* nptied Pasteutel^' 
' but* unless I am greatly deceived, the banm will find, bin 9*^ 
man not easily intimidated.' 

' In that case, b* may never return ta Toulouse.' 

'Wbatefvrmvfbappai, forget not tbat I muat knew alii! 

' Have I ever forgotten my oath, Pastourel V 
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liiB fife flo euAmAf, displayed stioh gratitude for one^ wko by 
Bkere ohanoe, saTed him £rom the jaws of a bear.' 

* It was beeauee on that day I was not alone npon the nunm- 
iain. Hy aon was following me, and if the bear had des- 
patched me, it had been all over with Pierronl' 

' By the bye, have yon any news of yonr son 1* 

* Yes, yes, he is still a private in the company of th& 
oh«?alier D'AnteriTO, the baron's nephew, and as the captain 
is soon to pass some days at the castle I hope that he will 
bring Pierron with him.* 

'So much the better, so mnch the better t* rejoined Paston^ 
rel, in a melancholy tone, ' yon can then embrace yonr flon» 
Ton are very happy, Jein !' 

A tear stole from the eyes of the shepherd, and Jean Con* 
tean replied in a low Tolce. 

' But why do yon not some day tell him ^' 

'Hnsh!' exolaimed Pastonrel, rising in alarm, 'we have 
discoursed enonsh, too much, perhaps. Take care lest the 
baron shoold at last suBpect our conniyanoe when he sees hia 
craftiest enterprises baffled." 

Jean Oontean shook his head, and replied. 

* Ko, no, there is no fear of that ; your reputation as a sor* 
oerer is too well established ; he will think it is the devil who 
warns yon of all. *Twa8 only this morning that he promised 
me two hundred crowns if I woald thrust my cutlass between 
your two shoulders, and four hundred if 1 could bring you 
alive to the castle.' 

'Let him wish rather that I may never place foot within 
it. But when he hears that to-day's ambush has failed^ it 
may excite his wonder.' 

' Well ! well 1* replied Jean Gouteau, 'has he not the coun- 
cillor, and his clerk into the bargain, and then Galidou be* 
udesi He will not think to ask if you were here, ready ta 
defend them. Besides,' added Jean, < he is not always in a 
condition to comprehend what is said to him.' 

'Aye, aye, after supper. But before supper, do not trust 
him. He is like some deaf men who hear more than one 
would have them.' 

' Is it that master GaU—' 

'Oh ! master Ghili is my master,' said Pastonrel, 'and he is 
what he is. Adieu, Jean Couteau, and forget nothing.' 

'Nothing, say you? Oh, there are not so many things ta 
be done, that I should forget them. He, in the first phMDO— 
he, in the second— he^ always. Let me but save him, and I 
ahall have forgotten nothing.' 

' One word,' said Pastonrel. ' The comings and goings of 
all these strangers who nightly visit the castle, have ceased, 
have they not 1' 

fPortnnately, for if the councillor found them here, it 
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frmild be » very different affair £rom that of yonr nuiter ! 
And although they hold their oonanltationa m the upper 
chamber, yet at times I have heard words that imeii of 
heresy a league round.' 

* Still the baron is a good oatholic,' said the shepherd^ care- 
lesfdy. 

' He worships that saint who will restore him the rights of 
pasturage which the king has granted to you» in order to en- 
•conrage the manufaoture of cloth in this distriot, whidi has 
been ruined by the departure of the protestants, who, to say 
the truth, have carried with them the best part of his earn* 
ings.' 

'So then/ said Pastourel, 'you suspect that the baron 
would favour a protestant movement in the hopes of regain* 
ing his rights/ 

€k>d grant/ cried Jean Conteau, * that the councillor may 
Aot amuse himself by visiting tiie upper chambers! He 
might be astonished at the piles of arms and ammunition 
that are stored therein/ 

' He would be much more astonished if he were to visit 
the vaults/ muttered Pastourel, in an under tone. 

But Jean Couteau did not hear these words, which seemed 
to have escaped Pastourel involuntarily, and the old shepherd 
added: 

' Well, Jean, keep your suspicions to yourself, for if they 
were to reach the ears of parliament, it would not only cost 
ihe baron dear, but the chevalier D*Auterive also, and your 
son Fienou.* 

' PieiTou r cried Jean Couteau. ' Ah, I can answer for him; 
he would sooner bum the Huguenots of the province than 
meddle with such a thing, and I do not see now he could 
have ought to fear from the discovery/ 

'Jean/ replied Pastourel, 'you are too old a huntsman not 
to have found a wolf in the glen, when you thought you 
were near the den of a bear/ 

' Yon are right, perhaps, for strange things are going on in 
the castle, and it is on that account that I have suffered 
Plerrou to enlist. But he has nothing to do with it — ^has heV 

The voice of Jean Couteau seemed agitated, both by alarm 
and indignation. He feared the power of Pastourel, and still 
he would not have hesitated to quarrel with him, if his son 
had by any chance been the victim of his diabolical influ« 
^noe. Pastourel understood him, and replied mildly : 

' By my soul's welfare, your son is as innocent of all crim6 
Against God and the king, as the illustrious Duke de Nevers, 
the governor of the province.' 

These words were uttered in a tone of raillery, which Jean 
Couteau did not remark, for he replied : 

^I believe yon; and still what yoa have laid has fcightoned 
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\mb. LMem FMtonral ! I irffl bkto QaUdra, dumUL H oMt 
:ne my hide ; bat if sny evil thiettene Herroa, yen irill 
Awrti^wiUyoaiietr 

« I promiae you T said Pftsteurel, in a tone of emotion. 

With these words Pastonrel waved his hand to Jeaa Con- 
tean, and both withdrew in such haste that it was evident 
that thej wished to overtake their oomrades before they 
leaehed the plaoe to which they were hnnying. Jean Ooa- 
teaa, mahing onward like a wild boar, through bushes and 
ilucketBy suoeeeded in his design, for he rejoined his feUova 
st a short distanee ftvm the oastle. 

His absenoe had not been nnnotioed, however, for Fria& 
aaid to him in a stem tone : 

* What errand had yon on the bordwa of the torrent tibat 
kept you there till now? 

'1 think/ replied Jean Oontean, 'that yon heard the pro- 
mise the baron made me this morning, if I oonld lay hands 
upon PastonreL* 

' That is to say, if yon killed him,' said Fries. 

'Aye, aye, two hnndred if I killed him, and four hundred, 
if 1 took him allive.' 

* And yon pnraned him V 

'Yes, indeisd,' said Jean, 'and he has been twioe wtthin 
reach of my cntlaas.' 

'And yon did not kill himT said Prias. 

' I prefer the four hundred crowns to two.' 

'Well, then,' replied Don Jose, in a low v<^oe, 'slay Urn, 
and 1 will give you four hundred crowns, in addition to those 
tibe baron has promised you.* 

Jean Couteou was stupefied at this proposition, but he ima* 
gined that the oomte's only object was to rid the baron of a 
man whom he feared ; and notwithstanding the inferiority of 
his station, he r^[died in a tone of contempt : 

' Why did you not send a bullet through his body a moment 
mnoel for a man cannot approach Pastourel exactly as he 
wishes; he saw me behind him, and looked at me— you know 
how he looks at one, as if he saw into one's very soul-— and he 
spoke to me in words which I do not comprehend. "Too 
will tell Bon Jose," he said, "that he must inform the baro- 
ness that she has no need of a carpet of bear skins for her 
oiatoiy/" 

' He told you that V cried Frias» with a movement of alarm. 

' Aye, aye ! he told me that; and he added : " ^ou most 
remain at the oastle." ' 

'Ah r muttered Frias» 'this man is a sorcerer; hell waits 
upon his bidding, that is sure.' 

^en he added, with strange agitation : 

' Well, then, yon will remain at the castle ? 
With these wozda ho ta& Joan Coateaii, and rejoined 
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t" Ittati, yrho tras ezamining idth •ztrcme tttantioii ike ip* 

'^^mfllMB to the oastle, elevated as H was npon the amiiiidt of 

ft hill, and snrroimded by ditches whose wid^ and depth 

fonned an obstacle not easily to be snnnonnted, although 

they were completely diy. 

9he drawbridge, which led to the only apparent entrance 
to the castle, was lowered, as if the occupant expected their 
arrivaL No sooner had the last of those who accompanied 
Barati entered the fortress, than the drawbridge was raised, 
with a noise and din of chains, which started Laoslois, and 
which caused Frias to shmg his shoolders, as if he disap* 
proved of ihi% threatening demonstration. 

Barati turned, scanned the drawbridge and the portenlUs, 
which was lowered with the same display, and he said to 
Frias, as the latter inyited him to follow him : 

'This is contrary to the order of the king/ 

'That is an obsenration which you can make to the Baron 
de la Boque,' replied Don Jose, ' for you are about to be ad- 
mitted into his presence.' 



CHAPTER III. 

THST.now trayersed a yast court, and entered a yestibule, in 
which they found a score of bandits wearing military coals, 
although they carried no arms, except a long, wide rapier, 
suspended by a baldric, upon which were embroidered the 
arms of the Baron de la Boque. A number of muskets were 
carefully arranged in a comer, and a boy astride a drum was 
playing with the drumsticks. From the impatience which 
Frias manifested at all this display, Burati inferred that he 
looked upon this parade of rebellious force as imprudent, or 
perhaps he found it ridiculous. Still Don Job6 did not speak, 
and the councillor, turning to a hallebardier idio seemed to 
be on guard, said : 

' Announce our arrival to the baron.' 

The hallebardier, who was probably vnaceustomed to the 
part which was was imposed upon him, laid aside his weapon, 
opened the folding doors, and cried out in a. ludicrous tone : 

' Baron de la Boque, here are visitors !' 

As Barati entered the hall, he said to Frias : 

* This seems like a poor comedy.' 

* Take care,' replied Frias, ' lest it become a tragedy.' ^ 
The appearance of the apartment into which Bsrati, his 

secretary, and Galidou, were ushered, was calculated to give 
«ffiM!t to these words. It was a vast, wainscotted hall. Torches, 
fastened against the walls, illuminated it with a glare, which 
M^peared the more gloomy to Barati, when contrasted with 
the light without, for eyerr window was entirely closed, and 
iheftwiajBOJ^ day whidi feuid th^ way through the shiit^ 
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ten, were iateroepted by long cuitainB of red Telret In the 
middle of the hdl stood a la^ table oovered with the aame 
materialt and behind this table, upon which were plaoed 
two lightly each with three branehei^ eat the Baron de la 
Soaue. 

Ko jndgment oonld be formed of the h«|ht of thie man'ii 
stature, but he leemed endowed with prodigioiu strength ; 
bis broad chest, cfOised by lus folded arms, his powerftd neek 
and large head, gaTO him an appearance well calcolated to 
inspire alarm. Bat it was chiefly when the spectator ex- 
amined his featores with attention, that he was unable to 
repress his terror. A low forehead, sormonnted by white and 
bristling hair, heavy eyebrows, which almost concealed his 
grey and bloodshot eyes, a nose hooked like a beak of a 
Tultore, a sunken mouth and small lips, which disclosed a set 
of teeth, narrow, long and pointed, like those of a wild beast ; 
a square, projecting chin, denoting the brutal appetites of 
this man— 4ll these features made up an image, upon which 
was stamped the iinpress of craft a^d cruelty, nay, almost of 
blood-thirstiness. The baron was dressed with a sort of splen- 
dour ; the embroidery and fashion of his garments had pro- 
bably been in vogue some twenty years before the date of our 
narrative, and if he did not present the idea of a gay and 
gallant lord, he manifested at least an air of command and 
confidence in his own strength, which told with sufficient 
clearness that be was a man of power and authority. 

Upon a low stool, but at the extreme end of the table, sat 
a young man, clothed in black, before whom stood the imple- 
ments necessary for writing. Behind the baron, and standing 
at his right, was a menlsJ, bearing upon a silver plate a 
pitcher and goblet of the same material. On his left, and 
43tationed with an affected show of menace, stood a man with 
bared arms, clothed in red serge, and leaning upon an axe. 
Farther off, and ranged in a semicircle around the table, sat a 
score of men, like those whom Barati had encountered in the 
antechamber, except that each of them held a drawn sword in 
his hand. Lastly, at some distance from this group, near a 
high and wide chimney plaee, in wldch a bright fire was 
burning, a young woman of great beauty was seated in an arm 
chair, covered with crimson velvet ; her feet rested upon a 
cushion, which served as a seat for a little girl of three years of 

Xwho gazed at all this array with an air of astonishment, 
oh proved that, to her, at least, the scene was a rery 
unuBuu one. 

Although Barati had at a glance scanned all the peraonages 
in this picture, and although from the awkwardness of some, 
and from the embarrassment of the young woman, who in vahi 
affected an air of indifference, he understood that all this was 
« speotade, arranged to inspire him with alarmi yet he wifl 
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not the leM distarbed by apprebenuon. The chief canse of 
thiB emotion was the aspect of the Baron de la Koque. It is 
trae that at the instant when Barati entered the apartment, 
this man had resolved not to push matters to extremities, 
but his yisage denoted him as one of those individoals who 
eaidly overleap the bounds of that moderation which they have 
prescribed for themselves, and who, when once a prey to their 
evil passions, immolate victims to their blind rage, without 
heeding the dancer. Barati measured the peril, and we shall 
Boon see the resolution with which it inspired him. 

The councillor, followed by Galidou and Langlois, had 
advanced to the edge of the table. Then, seeing that the 
baron remained motionless, he looked towards the lady, who 
regarded him with restless curiosity, saluted her profoundly, 
and then, turning to the baron, placed his hat upon his head 
again. The old noble did not appear to notice it, but Don 
Jofi6 and the headsman, for it was he who stood at the baron's 
left, were troubled at seeing the old lord reach his right hand 
over his shoulder to demand the goblet, which his cup-bearer 
filled to the brim with wine. To those who knew the Seig- 
nuer de la Boque, it was a sure sign that this proceeding had 
irritated him, for he had just put in practice one of hjs &« 
▼ourite precepts : ' A man should always drain a cup of wine- 
between the anger which he feels, and the first word which he 
speaks.' 

To a certain point this precept was not amiss, and twice or 
thrice its application might be salutary* but this number 
passed, the palliative became a furious stimulant, and it was 
precisely in the cases in which the baron carried his system 
of moderation to excess, that he committed the most fearful 
outrages. It was not strange, then, that the young man and 
the dame appeared so terrified. As to the other personages, 
they lived in so profound and constant awe of the baron, that 
this circumstance could neither increase nor diminish. Jean 
Couteau alone gave utterance to a growl of disapprobation, 
which, fortunately for him, was drowned by the baron's 
laughter. 

'Ha I ha 1 ha ! Jos^, you are a fine youth 1 I asked but one 
prisonerj and you have brought me three. This one is the 
councillor,* doubtless; as to the fellow yonder who trembles so, 
it is some cur of the parliament's base court, 1 suppose ; and 
Tou, rogue, who stsnd so erect in my presence, who are you? 
he said, addressing GUlidou. 

The latter, in whose eyes this spectacle was a serious afiiEur, 
and who had felt a death-like chill creep through his veins as 
he entered the hall, had placed himself in an arrogant atti- 
tude, in order to conceal his alarm ; but when the baron fixed 
upon him those eye% that glistened like a wild cafPi his yoioe 
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failed him, and very opportanely* as h« woold IiaTO replied Imt 
Bome rude insult, for tbe very reasoa that he was terrified 
and heaven only knoirs what would hare followed. But ]>oa 
Joe6 de Friai answered q[aickly : 

' This one, my Lord, is a peasant, who served as a guide te 
the conooillor and his seeretary/ 

Gkdidou, ashamed of his hesitation, advaneed a step in order 
to reply, when Barati, stretohing out his hand, said in a oalm 
and commanding tone : 

There is no one here who has a right to speak, but I, the 
representative of the king of France and of the parliament 

The buron dropped his brows over his eyes, which now 
shone in their deep orbits like two bright and bloody pointi^ 
and exclaimed violently : 

' You shall have the right to speak when I questi<Mi yon, 
base gownsmen ! Who are yoii, and what brings you upom 
my domain V 

The councillor in his turn, fixed a firm and dignified glance 
upon the baron, and replied in a voice in which neither fear 
nor anger was evident : 

'Adrian Anselme Joutard Baron de la Boque, I hsve 
come upon your domain, bv order of parliament, to interro« 
gate you ; yon and those who inhabit it, concerning the ndg* 
demeanors and crimes committed daily upon the inhabitants^ 
shepherds, spinners, weavers and fullers of the village of 
liavelanet^ which crimes and misdemeanors are imputed to 
you, to you. Baron de la Boque, and to the men in your 
service.' 

The amazement of the baron alone permitted Barati to 
speak at such length, and suspended for a moment the ire of 
the old seigneur. He was so greatly surprised to find himself 
interrogate and accused — ^he who had resolved to enact a 
representation of that feudal jurisdiction which his ancestors 
formerly exercised in this castle, that he remained for a 
while confounded and stupified, but as if the current of his 
blood and of his anger, arrested for an instant, had rushed on 
with increased violence, he became perplexed, and cried with 
A tone that thundered with fury : 

'Do you not know, wretch, to whom you speak t Do you 
not know where you are ? Do you not understand that yon 
are in my power V 

'I am in the castle of the Baron de la Boque, who is ao* 
-onsed of robbery, of pillage, of public devastation, and I am 
here to question him/ 

The baron was seized with a oonvnlnve trraior. 

' Langlois,' resumed, the magisl^ate, withoift deigninf to 
notice the baron, whose Hps foamed with anger, and who 
olutohed mechanioaUy the handle of a pistol that lay befoiv 
him, ' Langlois, sit at this table, and write down the auwen 
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iriddh the baron wffl make to the qmmUkm wbkk I an abevt 
to put to him.' 

Langloifl vae morally isoapable of obejing him» but ^m 
habit of hearing a aimilar order^ aoted npon him meelMAioalif, 
a» it were, and he took a step toward the taUe^ 

' Drive out yon mangy hound 1* cried the baroBi.raffooatiBf 
with anger. ' Begone, knarre f he added, half rinag tnm 
hSa Beat, and seizing a long alaff tliat rettad againat the ana 
of his chair. 

'Master Langlois,' said Barati, m a toiee that eoiiood 
through the entire hall, 'wind abmit yonr neek the ehai» 
which yon wear as a derk of the pariiament^ aad let who will 
lay hands npon yon, I declare him gnilty of high tieasoa» ftr 
having inanlted an officer charged with the ezeootloii of il» 
justice.' 



The nnhappy Langlois, who wore hia ehain benealh hSm 
jerkin, passed it abont his neck, while the bajimi cried with 
wild fury: 

' Tie him with his own paltry bawMe, and knit him up ia 
the antechamber ! Cast the carrion into the moat I' 

The men who stood behind the baron gaxed at each otber, 
and made a movement in adTanca Barati oontinQed : 

'Langlois, take yonr phoe at this table, and write down 
the baron's answers. Do yonr duty, tat, da yovr duty. 1m 
the king's name, obey t' 

Whether impelled by the magic of this name, or by tiiA 
tone of authority in whidi the councillor had addressed him, 
or by the habit of obedience to which we have referred, 
Langlois seated himself at the place pointed out to him. The 
men who were about to lay hands upon him retreated, and 
the baron, who had risen with the staff in his hand, fell back 
upon his chair as if confounded and dismayed. 

' A seat, Younff man,' said Barati, turning to Galidon, wiio^ 
comprehending this lofty and energetic resolution^ had fdt 
the emptiness of his own bravadoes. He took a chair at 
random, and brought it to Barati, who seated himself in £ront 
•of the baron, but at some distance from the table, while the 
latter, having recovered lirom his first stupor, cried in a hollow 
voice : 

«Fm! fiU! fill!' 

The baron drained three gobletaof wine, and like a knight 
who for a moment unhorsed, seats himself again in nia 
eaddle, he glanced upon Barati with eyes in whidh anger and 
menace flushed with redoubled fiiry. Barati endured thia 
l^lanee without flinching. There waa a moment of tezriblo 
alienee. 

'Baron de la Boque,' said Barati, 'variona complainia haw 
already been made acaiDBt yoa befSMretiie bailiwick of Voiz, 
bt the numerouB m&deeda which laRaboottanluMii to 
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yon. Whether from n^Ugenoe or from fear, the judges of 
this towa have not attended to the grievanoea of the inha* 
bitants whom it their dnty to protect, and the hitter have ad- 
dressed themselves directly to the parliament^ which has en- 
trusted to me the care of investigating and prosecuting the 
affair. Prepare, then, to answer me.' 

Probably the libations of the baron had inspired him with 
some happy idea, for he gazed at the councillor with a smile 
of ferocious jov, as the leopard watches the heedless bounds of 
the £swn, which he is sure to seize at a single leap, and the 
stem noble muttered between his teeth : 

* The man is mad ! by my life, he is mad !' 

Owing to this change in the baron^ mood, the councillor 
was enabled to proceed without violent interruption. 

* The following are the iaots,' he roBumed, drawing out a 
parchment from which he proceeded to read. 

'The inhabitants of the village of Lavelanet, devoting, 
themselves to the manufacturing of cloth and serge, keep 
numerous flocks of sheep, which they send in the summer 
season to browze upon the mountains, held in fee by the 
aforesaid village. Now, these flocks, which are with difficulty 
preserved from beasts of prey, have often been dispersed and 
scattered by the Baron de la Roque, and driven into glens, 
ravines and forests, like animals of the chase, some smitten to^ 
death by the Baron de la Roque or his dependents, othera 
throttled by his greyhounds; some driven by fear into in- 
accessible abysses, others wandering through the woods, a 
prey to wild beasts.' 

The baron, stiU busied doubtless, with his happy thought^ 
planted his elbow upon the table, supported his chin in the 
hollow of his hand, and listened with a scornful air to this 
recital, accompanying it with slight nods in the affirmative. 
Barati nosed his eyes, and observed these movements. 

' Proceed, proceed, sir V sud the baron with a sneer. 

'In addition to this the inhabitants of the said village 
have established, for the fabrication of their cloth and serge, 
six fulling-mills upon the different streams of water, here be- 
low designated upon a map which they have had prepared by 
a skilful surveyor. In order to protect the said mills against 
sundry freshets, they have raised dykes, bulwarks, conduits, 
and other works of wood and stone, and at various times the 
said works have been injured, and one of them belonging to a. 
person named Galidou, has been entirely destroyed by the 
dependents of the Baron de la Roque.' 

The patience which the old castellan had imposed upon 
himself seemed to draw to a close, for Barati, having paused 
for a moment, he addressed him no longer with insolling rail* 
lery, but with an air of ill-repreflsed indignation. 

* Have you nearly done V 
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' * Almost^ sir/ said Barati, coolly. 

He resumed his task with a Yoice as oalm and firm, as if hd 
were reading an inquest before the parliament. 

* Beside these acts, which have inflicted serious damage on 
the inhabitants, the Baron de la Boque has arrested, or caused 
to be arrested, divers mules and horses laden with merchant 
dise, belonging to various inhabitants of the town, and chiefly 
to the aforesaid Galidou ; and the said baron has kept poa- 
session of the merchandise.' 

* Is this all V cried the baron in a hoarse voice, as with his 
accustomed sign he demanded his goblet. 

The counciUor continued without tdlowing himself to be 
disturbed, — 

* Finally, several shepherds having resolved to defend their 
flocks against an attack from the baron, one of them named 
Pierre Laniou, was wounded in the head by a sword-stroke 
dealt by the baron, from which blow he fell dead on the spot.' 

* The baron's teeth chattered with rage, his hands tremble^ 
and he muttered, in a repressed voice :— ^ 

* And he will not be the only one T 

The councillor did not hear him, and continued to read, 
but with a rapidity that one uses in rehearsing a concluding 
formula which is usually appended to such documents, aftec 
the enumeration of the important facts. 

^ In consequence of all the grievances which have just been 
rehearsed, the inhabitants of the village of Lavelanet, after 
having addressed themselves to the baron, who has answered 
them neither as a just mui nor as a gentleman, have had re* 
course to the parliament, in order :— 

* What is tnat you have read ]* cried the baron, quickly, as 
he rose and displayed for the first time his lofty stature ; 
' what is that you have read V he repeated, bending over the 
table upon which he supported himself with one hand, while 
with the other he reached towards the parchment which 
Barati was reading, as if he wished to take it f^m him~< 
* what is that you have read 1' 

' I have read what is written, sir baron.' 
'And these boors have said that I have answered them 
neither—' 

* Neither as a just man nor as a gentleman,' said Barati, 
placing his finger upon the line where these words were 
written. 

The baron drew himself up to his full height, and with 
flashing eye, bristling hair, and foaming lips, exclaimed : 

' To horse, my men 1 to horse ! take torches and arms. By 

to-morrow's dawn, nol^ house of these knaves diall be stand* 

ing. They shall be Muoed to ashes ; all— to the very last. 

Bum, slay, idthout^^uth or rue. Away ! away! and speed 

^yel' 
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80 yiolent was the baron'B fmj, so indignant tho *oe«nt of 
lui Tdoe, so impentive the tone of his eommand, tibat sone of 
those who were in the hall homed out to ezeeute loa 
cdders. 

This bmst of anger, and abore all, the direction which it 
lud taken, had so astonished Barati that he stood for an instant 
xnotionleBB, following the baron with his eye, who had dai^ed 
aside the chair npon which he had been seated, and was noir 
striding up and down the hall like a madman. Barati, riamg 
also, turned at last to Don Jofl6, and said to him : 

* Is there here no reasonable man to whom I can explaitt 
iiie orders of the parliament V 

At these words the baron stopped suddenly, and with leas 
inry than could have been expected, he said to the oeun- 
cillor: 

' The orders of the parliament, sir ! What ha?e the oidcn» 
af parliament to do here 1 1 do not know them, and I do net 
^risn to know them t In truth, it is shameful to the king, ta 
the nobility, that causes are to be judged by men wearing 
black or red robes ! VThat has brought you here) what 
would yout How dares a man who oaUs himself a judge, 
utter the follies contained in that idle piece of parchment ? 
How could a parliament of Toulouse credit such a eomplaint I 
How could a parliament permit a score of boors to say and ta 
write tiiat I have net answered to their grievances as a gentle- 
man f 

At these wrofds the boron ground his teeth, and added with 
Jiis former fuiy: 

'But do you know, air, the meaning of these words) "Do 
jtm know what has passed I Do you know that among this 
loom, there has been found a wretch, a madman, a vile 
^aeasant, so audadous as to send me a challenge ; me. Baron 
de la Boque, declaring me, if I reftised to answer it, unworthy 
af the title of a gentleman. And still, persuaded as I was, 
*4ihat it was some madman, I have not sought out this fellow, 
I have not hung him upon a tree by the iSad-side. And this 
Is the injury that these boors have dared to draw up as a 
-ijgiieyance in a complaint to parliam^t 1 and parliament 
receives it I Did you know the fAota, sir ) did you know the^ 
'jffaen you read that insolent document f 

'^ I knew them, sir,' said Barati, calmly, * and he who has 
appealed for justice to another source than parliament, will 
^be punished if there is occasion for it.' 

The baron gaied at Barati as if it were a maniac who sp(dce 
iohim. 

* Punished, if there is occasion, sir, you say ) And thus <^e 
9ummb of wtetches shall be at liberty to insult me) and the 
lia rii am on t will judge whether I must endure the affiront^r 
not 1 Am I an old woman, that such things may be said^ 
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Vie? And the parliftmeat of Tonloofle has thought and 
belieyed that I wauld permit, without punishing the bearer of 
80 insolent a meaaage 1 Sir, sir ! prepare to aek pardon on 
your knees, here, on the instant, before all present, or 
mardieu ! sir councillor, parliament will have a more serious 
ftffisir to settle than a mere clamor of peasants.* 

'The affair has become sufficiently serious for jou, sir, 
Imron,' replied Barati, 'inasmuch as you have ventured to 
address to me this insulting proposition/ 

* Do you see that man V replied the baron, whom drunken- 
a«8 and ainger had entirely deprived of reason and reflection, 
as he pointed to the headsman who stood near them leaning 
«pon hxfl aze, 'do you know who he isl do you know that 1 
Iiave but to deliver you into his hands, and it is all over with 
you and your comrades V 

Bamti gaised for a moment at the headsman with a calm- 
AWS that disturbed him, then turning quietly toward the 
fearcm* he replied : 

' Whoever, he may be, sir baron, I need not think of him 
yet; not until I have pursued my investigation concerning 
those who have aided you in the acts of which you are 
aceosed, will I enquire how far he is guilty as an accomplice.' 

The oonncUlor when he uttered these words, had scarcely a 
hope of preyentin^ a deed of violenoe by hii firmness, yet at 
the risk of his life, he resolved to perform the duty which 
devolved upon him in maintaining his character as a judge. 
Aeoordingly he did not speak with that air of command which 
he had worn until this moment. The baron saw a sign, as he 
thought, in the tone with which Barati had addressed him, 
and wishing to complete his victory, he replied with an air of 
sarcasm and cruelty : 

'This man is the headsman of the Baron de la Boque ; and 
yon see,' he added, pointing; to the weapon upon which he 
was leaning, ' the axe is weighty and sharp.' 

Barati, overcoming the disgust inspired by the drunkenness 
xather than the anger of the baron, cast a contemptuous 
glance at the weapon to which the castellan pointed, and 
anawered haughtily : 

'The axe of the parliament, sir baron, is more weighty and 
sharper than that of La Roque. He who wields it does not 
grow pale beneath the glances of those whom the parliament 
delivers into his hands, and yet he has severed loftier heads 
than yours ; and the blood of the Bake de Montmorency 
alMuld teach thoee who listen to me, that rebellion oan not 
>/::0i«me him, even if armies or a whole province stood at its 

T^ mention of the high jurisdiction of the parliament 

itetled the old oasteUan, although it recalled a somewhat 

iidlstant cgpoob; but^ above all, it disturbed those who had 
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eonnted on the baron^i inflaence to ezotue their obedienoe to 
him, and as the yaflsalB whom he had ordered to prepare 
torches reappeared at this moment, an air of general diaoon« 
tent was visible. 
Daring this scene, notwithstanding Barati's sense of his own 

Jersonal danger, one thing stmck him as singular ; neither 
ofl6 nor the baronness made a gesture or uttered a word to 
interfere. They watched with evident anxiety indeed, the 
different currents of the baronVi anger, but without seeming 
to fear the consequences, whatever they might be. 

* We are ready, my lord,* said one of the armed Yaasals^ 
who had entered with their torches in their hands. 

' It is well r cried the baron. ' Let us away, and until my 
return let these three men be fast locked in the prison. I 
will decide to-morrow what I will do with them.' 

* One moment. Baron de la Boque,' said Barati, placing 
himself in his way ; ' in the duty whioh has been entrusted to 
me, parliament has foreseen that you might refuse to answer, 
and the case has been provided for. Do you express this 
refusal inform]' 

The baron shrugged lus shoulders, but did not reply. 

' Tour silence, resumed Barati, ' is evidenoe of a refusal. la 
this case, I, Leonard Barati, councillor of the parliament of 
tFoulouse, arrest you, commanding in the name of the king, 
all here present to lend me their aid ; and I declare those who 
refuse, to be rebels, and I reserve to myself the right of pro* 
secuting them, and bringing them to punishment as such.* 

The baron retreated a step. Everybody remained motion* 
less. 

' Is there not here one faithful subject of the kingl* cried 
Barati. 

No one answered. 

' Langlois,* said Barati, 'note down what has passed. You 
irillread it to the baron, and then we will withdraw, to pumuo 
our enquiries immediately elsewhere.' 

It would be difficult to describe the emotions of the old 
seigneur at this display of unalterable calmness, upon which 
all threats and danger were unable to make the least imprea* 
eion. To render them comprehensible to our readers, we 
must explain their origin. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Whiv the Seigneur de la Roque had learned that a oouncillor 
of the parliament had been sent into the district to make an 
inquest, he imagined, as in general all men of the sword, and 
all those who live by the employment of brute foroe, aro 
inclined to imagine, that he was about to deal with some fst 
oivil judge^ who would swoon at the sight of a musket, and 
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ytho woaM oonaider Mmself Tsry fortunate in escaping from 
his handSf by proclaiming Mm innocent of all the crimes 
which were imputed to him. Perhaps, as we shall see here* 
ttfter, he had still more serious motires for throwing obstacles 
in the way of the inyestigation. 

He had consequently arranged this theatrical representa* 
tion, in order to terrify the miserable judge whom he had 
expected. But the scene, which was intended but for «l 
comedy, had suddenly changed its character, as Don Jose had 
foreseen from the judgment he had formed of Barati, when 
lie arrested him. Accordingly, the danger had been actiud 
from the yeiy commencement of this singular interview, but 
at this moment it had become more imminent than ever. On 
the one hand, the baron^ anger and mortification had reached 
their height, and on the other, he was not altogether willing 
to place himself in a state of open rebellion against the par- 
liament. He regretted his foolish attempt to intimidate the 
councillor, yet he felt at the same time that he had gone too 
far to escape the sererest censure, and he asked himself if it 
were not better now to push matters to extremity. He 
«eemed to count the men who surrounded him ; one woidd 
have said that he was following out in his thoughts a plan of 
revolt alrwuiy long prepared. But whether the wine which 
he had drunk had confused him, or whether he hesitated to 
form so dangerous a resolve, he cast himself upon his chair^ 
bending his head, as if in thought, while from time to time 
he reached his hand towards his cup-bearer, without uttering 
a word. This gesture, without doubt, was familiar to the 
menial, for he understood it, and each time he poured out a 
full goblet for the old castellan, who drained it at a draught. 

Langlois, who was writing with a trembling hand, now and 
then cast a side-glance at this pantomime, and it filled him 
with alarm. Still no^ one spoke ; profound silence prevailed 
in the apartment ; nothing was heard but the soratchinff of 
the pen upon the paper, when the baron caught the stealthy 
glance which Langlois oast upon him, and as if this glance 
had kindled the rage which glowed within him, he started 
up like a madman, struck Langlois to the earth, seiased upon 
the paper which he had been writing, tore it, trampled it 
l^neath his feet, and exclaimed, in a paroxysm of rage : 

'Hold, scurvy hound ! vile scrivener I Thus I value your 
justice, and the justice of the parliament ! Seize that man, 
and bind him,' he added, pointing to BaratL ' Do as I bid 
YOU t* he cried, placing his hand upon his sword. ' Set on V 
he said, pushiag his vassals towards the councillor, without 
venturing himself to approach him. 

A general tumult ensued, during which Jean Couteau 
lutftily approached the councillor. 
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'FcUow ste, for heavan^s fiafeeT he cried; 'the kaah i» 
.Idndcen, and the mad deg biteB all within his reach.' 

Bsurati would have resiBted, bat Jean Couteau made a sIpuU 
to two men, who threw themaelves between him and the 
baron, and endeavonred to <jbrag him from the apartment; 
. the two othen raised Langlois, who lay stretched upon the 
ground, completely stiumed by the blow which he had 
zecelTed. 

The baron brandished his sword, crying with aU his 
might—* Bind them i'-to the dungeon with them ! I will 
deal with them V and thna increased the oonfiuion. Jasai 
Conteau aTailed himself of it to say in a whisper to Qalidea : 

* Follow me, if yon wonld not be hung V 

The scene which had jnst passed had so absorbed the yowig 
man's attention, as to make him forgetful of himself, bat ab 
HMon as he found himself an object of notice, he renmnad 
his boastfol assurance, and replied : 

' I do not fear your baron'ii gibbet, no more than I fear •fmir 
oatlass, Jean Couteau.' 

' He had scarcely uttered these words, when Don Frias, irho 
until now had remained motionless, rushed towards him, and 
while he endeavoured to conceal him from the eyeeof the 
iNffon, sud, pushing him onward Tiolently : 

'Go, wretch go !' 

«By St Peter !* said jQalidou, * if we were alone, f^ee to 
fiMe, in Aair field, you .would not treat me thus, mthout 
paying deiM^ for the insult.' 

* Wilt go, fool 1 madman t' said . Jean Oouteau, seimqg 
Oalidou by tiie shoulders ; and, clasping him in his arma of 
iron, he atroTC to drag him from the hall. 

Although Jean Gouteau was endowed with almost Hercu- 
lean strength, yet he had to deal with a youth too vigorous 
and too active^ to suffer himself to be 'led away like a child. 
Accordingly, Qalidou, whom Jean Gouteau had lifted from 
the ground, planted his feet against the firame of the door at 
the moment when the latter was about to thrust him into tiie 
antechamber; and owing to this point of resistance, he hurled 
Couteau so violently backward, that he fell to the ground^ 
inanng his burden with him. 

l^hej iroUed together to the baron's leet, 4when QaUdoa 
leimed up nimbly. 

'Pette r said the seigneur, breaking out into a drunken 
laugh, ' the knave has stout ham-strings. Ha ! Jean Goutean.1 
you look as if you were stunned with die fall.' Then tuning 
to Qalidon, he added : < Come, fellow, if you will enter mj 
service, I will give you jfifty crowns a-year. What is your 
lUMmef 

<Herre Lesonret^' exclaimed Jean .Gouteau, with stisa^ga 
eagemem. 
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^Jmh my lord,' said Friaa, who, although astoidshed at 
the ready invention of Jean Couteaa to save Qalidon, was xo> 
solved to profit by it ' Tee/ he saidy ' Pierre LoBonrety a poor 
madman, who is fit only to serye as a guide to traToUers.* 

Any one but QaUdon would hare seen in these words a set* 
tied design to saye him ; but the yonns mountaineer, who had 
lately made a trial of his prudence in keeping silenoe during 
^e discussion of Barati and the Seigneur do la Boque, and in 
resigning his due share of the bmn^ anger— Qalidou, we 
say, looked upon it as a point of honour to refuse the proteo 
tion of a false name, and exdaimed : 

' My name is not Pierre Lesonret l^my name is Aadre 
Galidou V 

An exclamation of Tezation escaped at onoe from the lipa 
of Jose and Jean Gouteau, while the rest of the baion's 
attendants gathered eagerly around the young peasant. This 
uniyersal curiosity, should it cost him hjs life, (and nothing 
was more likely,) delighted Galidou ; he placed himself in the 
middle of the hall, with his head erect, and his hat cockecl 
upon one side. ^ 

As a hound, which would have eouiageously leaped at the 
throat of a fox, if he had met him free in the woods, fant 
which, if he finds him taken in a trap, Aiu£b about him with 
distmst, snapping at him from time to time, and then retreat- 
ing to a distance, so it was with the baron when he held 
CkiMdou in his power. He walked around him, holding has 
sword in his hand, and pricked him slightly, measuring him 
from head to foot with his eye, and saying : 

'Ah, ha 1 this knaye, then, is Andre Culidou \* 

The latter leaped backward, and placed himself in an atti- 
tude of defence; the baron's men were about to tush upon 
him. 

* Qenily f sently !' cHed the baron, * do not hurt him ; the 
doffmust be hung all aliye, and whole.' 

The young braggart turned pale, not so much at the idea of 
death, as at the baron's savage scorn. 

* Ha !' resumed the latter, it is the dung-hill bird that sent 
xne the cartel 1 Tou must take an ass's girth and halter, for 
he does not deserye to be beaten with the lash of a noUe 
Jionnd. We shall see if his skin is as ticUish as his ooumge. 
Ah, mordieu, I need not now go to fire the hovels of these 
bocKEs of Lavelanet ; here is sport enough for us to-night, and 
all day to-morrow.' 

This incident had arrested the ooimcillor*s departure, aad 
when he heard the baron speak thus, he thought it base to 
idbandon one who, whether from ostentation or from honour^ 
had insisted upon accompanying him. Barati advaaoad^ 
theiefore, to the Seigneur do la Boque, and said :^ 
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* If iliis young man hae been guilty of any offence towards 
«yo«, he shfdl be punished as he desenres.* 

' You may be sure of it, master councillor/ said the baron^ 
& a savage tone. 

* But he is not a yassal of yours,' replied Barati, * and yea 
ean exercise no authority over him.' 

' Master Barati/ cried the baron, whose purple visage ex- 
pressed the most savage ferocity, 'I will have him flayed 
alive — I will cast him to my do^ph—I will hack him in pieces 
if it pleases me, and neither kmg, nor parliament, nor the 
whole world shidl hinder me.' 

The councillor, who, in the fiioe of such a threat would 
have raised his head aloft, had it been addressed to himself, 
Teplied, in a mild tone : — 

' If you would permit me to remain alone with this young 
man, 'I could persuade him, I hope, to ask pardon at your 
hands.' 

Galidou, who had been for a moment struck dumb at these 
terrible threats, seemed suddenly to arouse himself at the 
word ' pardon,' for it touched his vanity, and he said : — 

* Ask pardon of a mad wolf 1 Ko, no, worthy ooundUor ! 
When a man meets one in a glen, he slays him, aud that is 
what I should have done the first time the baron passed 
within reach of my musket. He may flay me alive* roast me 
afterwards if he pleases; the message I sent him is not the 
less true, and I repeat it to his face ; he is good for nothing 
but to let loose his roqwU in the night against cottages, in 
which there are none but women and children, or against 
flocks of sheep ; but as to trusting himself alone with a man, 
be with his sword, and I with my staff, or with nothing, if he 
wishes it, he dares not do it ! I have said it, and I repeat it ; 
he is nought but an old toothless wolf, who runs as soon as a 
good shepherd^i dog shows his teeth.' 

In the baron's present condition it appeared impossible but 
that such an insult should lead at once to some sanguinary 
result, but the old seigneur listened to it as to somethmg thai 
had no power to reach him. 

* Ho, there 1 my good Galidou,' he cried, * you have just put 
an idea in my head. A week ago, I found an old wolf in a 
pit&U, whose teeth are somewhat loose and blunted. He is 
now in a lar^ iron cage in the kennel of the great court. 
Pardieu, it will be pleasant sport to loose you, the one against 
the other, and to see if you will make the brave beast turn 
his back.' 

' Sir Baron,' said Barati, < it is a barbarous sport' 

' It will be so, sir,' replied the baron, with a smile and a 

glance of ferocity ; ' it will be so ! So much the worse if you 

are in a hurry. Tour business must wait for that of this 

clown's. Do as I have directed you,' he added, turning to his 
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attendantSy ' place these genilemen in the dungeon, and yon- 
der knave in the kennel, and let him have something to eat* 
He will need all his strength to-morrow for the encounter.' 

He then added harshly : — ^ 

' Follow me, Job6.* 

The latter bowed and cast a glance npon the young woman^ 
who arose and left the hall. The baron went out without 
waiting for a reply, and Barati followed the two mei^ who 
walked before him and Langlois, and who thrust them into a 
kind of damp cellar, where they found themselves in totaJ 
darkness. 

Jean Couteau approached Galidou and said, in a rude tone i 

'As for you, follow me to the kennel, and pass the night in 
prayer to God, that he may send one of his saints to save you 
from the jaws of the wolf.' 

* I need but my two hands for that, Jean Couteau.' 

' Aye, aye,' said the other, ' as to the wolf with the four 
paws, 1 believe it, though it is a rough beast ; but it is the 
wolf with two feet that will not loose his hold upon you.' 

* We shall see !' said Galidou, who now seriously repented 
of his imprudence , but who, at the risk of his life, would not 
exhibit the slightest sign of fear. 

Jean Couteau, followed by a few domestics, led Galidou. 
across a large court, and approached a small tenement, in 
which were endosed a dozen dogs, who, aroused at the sound 
of steps and the glare of torches, b^;an to bark and howl most 
frightifuUy. Galidou, who, untU this moment had advanced 
with a resolute step, suddenly paused, as he saw Jean Couteau 
prepare to open a low gate, and he could not prevent himself 
from saying : — 

' Are you going to shut me up with these famished beasts f 

* Do not fear,' said Jean Couteau^ ' if they are to eat you, it 
will not be to night.' 

As he said this, he opened the gate, and twelve or fifteen, 
large dogs rushed towards it. 

*JBack !' cried Jean Couteau, with the voice of a Stentor^ 
and at the word the whole pack slunk away, and resumed 
their places upon the straw which was strewn around the 
walls, uttering angry growls, which echoed on all sides. Jean 
Couteau took a torch from one of the domestics, saying :— 

' Go and attend to your own affairs 1 Do you think I need 
aid to keep these dogs quiet, and to shut up this stripling?*^ 

Galidou, who had been thrust into the lennel, found him- 
self in a large chamber, vaulted above and paved beneath.. 
▲t the riffht of the gate at which he had entered, and raised 
to about half the height of the apartment, he beheld a cage of 
iron, nearly six feet square. Irom the top of the cage an. 
enclosure of boards reached to the roof, forming, consequently, 
a kind of lof t» in which there was a wretched xoAttirws. Thin 
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oftfB iTM that in wfaiob, at the time when the Baron de la 
R«ine kept a oomplete pack, they secured those honnda^ 
which, from th^r ferocity, were danfferons to others, and the 
loft was occupied by the menial who had charge of the kenneL 
It was in this cage that the wolf was confined, which Galldba 
WM to contend with on the morrow, and it was in the loft 
that he was to pass the night. 

The young man could not avoid casting a glance upon tiie 
ferocious animal, which had withdrawn to the back of its 
cage, wltii ears erect, and disclosing its long, blackish teeth. 

J an Oouteau took a small ladder, and placed it against the 
cage. 

'Mount up there f and quiekly !' he said to Gkdidou. 
» <The latter hesitated, and as the domestics had now retired, 
faelelt tempted for a moment to seize Jean Oouteau by the 
throat, hurl him to the ground, and thus endeayour to escape. 
But as this would be no easfy task against a man endowisd 
with the strength of Oouteau, and as the strife would doubt- 
less hare excited the dogs to rush upon the combatants, and 
to tear them both in pieces, Galidou paused. 

^Mount !' repeated Jean Oouteau, ' and when you are onoe 
aloft, draw the ladder up after you, for otherwise the hounds 
would soon be at your heels.' 

, ' And you think that the baron will force me to fight wiib 
the wolf to-morrow 1' 

'He^will do as he has said,' replied Jean Oouteau, ' unless 
you oontriTO to tear away one of the bars of the window that 
admits li^ht into the lofb in which you are to sleep, and thai 
you will find it easy to creep through the opening, and ^de 
into the court.' 

' Is that true, Jean Oouteau V said Ghilidou. 

* I can tell you one. thing, and that is, you have only to try 
it, for nothing worse can happen than what has been pro« 
mised you.* 

* But suppose that I could descend into the court, it would 
be necessary for me to find my way out of the castle.' 

' Perhaps some one may be at hand to conceal you. Per- 
haps, also,' continued Jean Oouteau, as if struck with a sud- 
den thought, ' perhaps it would be better to keep quiet. It 
is an old st<»y,' he added, as if speaking to himself, * and per- 
haps—' 

' What do you mean f asked Galidou. 

'Nothing, except that you have only to keep quiet, and 
above all, do not cry out if any one comes here in the night ! 

'Whor 

'Ton will see. Come, com^ mount f despatch, for thejr 
may come to hear what we are talking about so long.' 

uaUdou asoendad tiia laddor ; Jeaa Oouteau withdzew aaed 
CliMed the gate. 
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CHAPTBE V. 

Whili this scene was paisinip betwwn Oalidon and Jean 
Cottteso, Jose had followed the baron to his ohamber. Th» 
old man was still bnming with indifaationy bat ha repnased 
it, and when Jose said to him : 

' What serrioe can I render yon, my lord baron f 

The latter glanoed npon him with an ak of Yulgar <unMf 
and replied : 

' Don Jose, are yon capable of an honest action V 

The baron's manner was so at Tarianee with his words, tlMit 
Fries felt convinced that he was abont to propose to him tiM 
ooonnission of some crime; He preserred his caunness^ howeVta, 
and replied : 

'There is nothing which I an net capable of nndertaldng 
for the honour of your honse.* 

This answer did not appear to please the baron, fov he 
rejoined abruptly : 

' I am sole judge of the honour of my house, and all that I 
ask of you is to tell me, whether you are ready to do mf 
bidding without farther inquiry.' 

' My lord baron,' replied Jose, after a moment's reflecticAf 
^ I am ready to do all you command, but upon one condition,' 

' A condition, sir ! D» you speak of imposing conditions 
«ipon me t Do you ferget that you are in my ser^ce f 

The young man reddened at this word. 

'Baron de la Boque,' he said, ' when my father the Oemta 
lie Frias sailed for the Indies, he placed me in your hands as 
a ward, and not as a vasseL I have performed the duties of 
page in your dwelling, and although my a^ e should have called 
me to a di£ferent occupation, yet I ifiahed to testify my 
gratitude toward you; but do not forget that I am your 
«qnal in rank. If you are willing, I am nadj to conclude a 
bargain with yon, provided you grant what I desire in return 
for that which you demand.' 

* And what do you desire of me? said the baron with a 
gloomy air. 

' That will depend upon the service which you expect of 
me. When you have mentioned it, I will inform you of my 
desire.' 

The btfon reflected, and after a long silence^ he replied : 

' B« it so, Jose, be it so ! Yon are youig, and it is qiiit» 
likely that you have desires which I have overlooked, p«iw 
h^s. Aye, aye, I will give you money, and the pemittien. 
to mend it after your own fancy. It this your desire V 

'Mylord bsron^what I deaiia dependft upon the Mtvlii 
y on have to reqniM ef m«r* 
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' Yon will do what I require, Jose, for, after all, you are as 
deeply compromised as I am. Have you not arrested tipnn 
the high road this mule of the parliament, who is deaf to all 
reaion t These gownsmen of Toulouse are the men to make 
a serious thing of that which was but a jest — ^for it was but » 
jest, you know, Jose, my good friend, although I appeared ta 
De Tery much in earnest and very angry.' 

*Tes, in truth,* replied Frias, 'I believe that it was in- 
tended for a jest ; and why not tell him bo 9 that would suffice 
—why not ask his pardon I* 

The Seigneur de la Roque started at this word. 

'Ask his pardon !' he cried. 'Tou, Frias, a nobleman, 
talk of asking 'pardon of a Tender of decrees ! Ko ! not if 
they should strike me with the axe of Montmorency 1 — ^and 
of what use would it be now t Do you think if he ever leaves 
this castle, this croaking councillor will not enter a complaint 
against me ? and thra, God knows what would come of it ! 
ifo, that is not the way to manage it.' 

* Perhaps you are right,* replied Don Jose, * but what have 
you resolved upon V 

'YoU are very stupid this evening, Jose,* rejoined the 
baron. 
' It is because I am afraid to understand you.' 
The baron shrugged his shoulders, and replied : 

* Ha 1 mon, dieu I it will be their own fault. Do you think^ 
if, at this moment, jon were to go to the councillor and his 
Bcribe, and tell them in your name, or in that of the baroness,^ 
that you are afraid I may commit some violence, and that 
you counsel them to escape secretly from the castle, do you 
think that they would hesitate?' 

^ Perhaps not, my lord baron, although the councillor does 
not look like a man easy to be intimidated.' 

' I tell you that he trembles in his shoes,' replied the baron, 
roughly. ' And he has good reason ; for in one way or ano- 
ther, I must be rid of him, and he will be very dexterous or 
you very awkward, if his foot does not trip in crossing the 
torrent.' 

v< It may be so,' replied Don Jose, 'but Galidou is an active 
fellow, and strong enough to carry them across this dangerous 
passage upon his shoulders.' 

'THio speaks of Galidou, JoseV said the baron; 'he will* 
never leave the castle, I answer for it.* 

'But, my lord baron,' rejoined Jose, 'it was a jest, also, 
was it not, when you said that you would make him fight 
with the old wolf)' 

'A jest, sayest thou! Ko, no ! and well for the clown if 
the wolf throttles him at the first leap, for if he outlives the 
combat, I will tear out his teeth singly, and his hairs one by 
one. I would rather butcher the judge and hia ncribo wita 
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my own hand, I would rather let him escape, though he 
Bhoold stir up all parliament against me, thim to lose this 
Galidon !* 

Jose tamed pale at these words, and arming himself with 
all his courage, he replied : 

' Well then, sir baron, the first and the only condition upon 
which I am ready to serve you is this, that you do no harm 
to this Galidou/ 

After all that the baron had said, it was an act of great 
boldness in Frias, to demand thus formally the life of the 
culprit. The old man remained silent for a moment, as if 
doubting whether he had heard aright. A few scornful ex- 
clamations escaped his lips, then fixing a stern and suspicious 
glance upon Frias, he replied : 

' You consent to dispose of the judge and his scribe ? 

^Tes, my lord,' said Frias, in a hollow voice. 

* And in return, you daim the life of Galidou Y 
'Yes, my lord.' ^ 

* Don Jose, you are a traitor T 

* Sir baron !' 

* I have long suspected it. There is some treachery on foot. 
You turn pale, Don Jose 1 you tremble, Comte de Frias !' 

In truih, at the word ' treachery,' the young man's limbs 
sliook beneath him. 

The baron grasped him violently by the arm. 

' You have listened ! you have played the spy upon my 
secret u;iterviews !' 

< I V said Don Jose. 

* You know that a rebellion of the protestants is on the 
eve of breaking out, and you would use the secret against me.* 

The glance of amazement which Don Jose cast upon the 
baron at these words, admonished him of his imprudence, and 
affecting the hesitating utterance of a drunken man, he added : 

' Aye ! aye 1 it is true 1 I do not wonder now that the 
shepherds have been so often warned of my projects I It is 
yon who have betrayed them ! you !' 

The above alarm, which had for a moment disturbed Don 
Jose, at once vanisned at this accusation, and he exclaimed 
with ardour : 

* My lord, I am no traitor. If the shepherds have discovered 
your designs it is because they have watched them carefully ; 
if they have often defeated them, it is because you have often 
entrusted them to others beside myself. For the rest, it is 
useless to inquire into the motives of my demand. You 
require a service of me, and I tell you the price at which I 
am willing to render it. If you are not content with this, 
seek out another, who will aerve you more faithfully than I 
have done ontU this day.' 

J) 
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'It #(m!d n^t be difficult to find one/ said tlie h»M 
^^feethre, but forget not that if tbe prisoner shoi^d by c]iuie()i| 
escape, it is you who will be answerable for it' 

' 1 am not your jailor, baron.' 

* Ton are, if I wish it, and I do wish it. Take a mttsket, a 
iMrord, take any weapon whatsoever, and go watch at the gate 
df the prison in which this wretch is confined. Ton shi^ 
guard him ! it is my will that you should ! and obey f obey 
it once ! and forget not that if he escapes, I will expel yon 
fifom the castle as a traitor.' 

^ This threat produced a singular effect upon Don Jose. Aot 
air of keen vexation pasted across the young man's face; be 
reflected for a while, and at last said to the baron : 

* Well, my Lord, I consent to obey. I will watch at tidtf 
iiate, but promise me, that, if Galidou come off conqutoror 
mm his encounter with the wolf to-morrow, you will spare 
bis life.' 

* I do not refuse,' rejoined the baron. * The request la not 
nnreasonable, and I would be just before all things. Aa to- 
the councillor and his scribe, since you refuse to listen to my 
proposal, I will decide upon their fate to-morrow.' 

'As you think best, my lord.' 

Jose now withdrew, and the baron ^Talked to and fro in tbe 
chamber, muttering aloud : 

' What interest can Don Jose have in the safety of Galidou i 
Would he betray me for these peasants ? No, no ! be hates 
them too sincerely. Still I have heard it said that this boar 
bas a sister of uncommon beauty. It was the baroness wbo 
told me this. During the lifetime of the Sire de Labastide^ 
this young girl often went to the castle, and Paula has spoken 
of her to me with enthusiasm. If that u so, I was wrong in 
sending him to guard the prisoner ; he will suffer him to^ 
escape. At his age what will not a man do for the woman 
Wbom he loves 1 I must look to it lest he aid Galidou tO' 
evade my power.' 

The Seigneur de la Boque, contrary to bis custom, left hi» 
chamber, and went to see what was passing in the court. For 
this purpose he did not cross the outer hall and vestibule 
wbich led from his chamber, but followed a long galleir upon 
yrhich opened all the sleeping rooms of the castle. He waa^ 
in tbe act of passing his wife's chamber, when he heard the 
flotmd of voices. The baron paused suddenly, and ej^* 
tinguished the light which he held in his hand. This move* 
ibent seemed prompted by ^lousy. Of all the male idh 
babitants of the castle, but arsingle one would have attradted 
the attention of the bajtimeBS, and this one ^vras Don Joee; 
Tbe baron resolved to listen; be could hear the spciaken 
«n^ed in earnest conversation, but Was unabletor dititingulidL 
A single word. PatienoOi nay^ even prudence^ was ntf feature 
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in ik« baron'B oharaeter; he tried to open tlie deor, and 
foand it looked. Irritated by this cireamBtanoe, be ptuhed 
apainst it with such riolenoe that it gave way, and he beheld 
Don Jose standing before him. 

Withont refleoting, without inqniring into the oanie of hia 
preaenee in this chamber, the baron was abont to rush upon, 
the yonng man, sword in hand, when the ohild of whom we 
have spoken, leaped from her mother'e lap, and running- to 
the baron, cried in a f one of entreaty : ^ » 

* Papa, do not kill the shepherd, Jose does^ot wish it, ana* 
be has been crying, and begging mamma to save him.* 

This innocent testimony as to the cause of. Don JmVs pre* 
senoe in Paula's chamber, arrested the barlia, whost^ipride 
was not the less wounded, however, at haying manifested the 
emotion and the suspicion which had disturbed ^ium. He 
gazed for a moment at the two, and but for the imds just 
uttered by a child scarcely four years of age, he would have 
been convinced that he had surprised a secret which closely 
touched hia honour, so great was the agitation of Paula and 
the handsome page. As we have said, the baron had left hi» 
chamber in the belief that Jose's anxiety for Gklidou's safety 
arose solely from his love for Catharine, the shepherd^s sister. 
It was under the influence of this belief that he said to Frias: 

Pardieu, master Jose, your love must be warm to spnr you 
to this insolence— to enter by night into the chamber of the 
baroness !' 

If the seigneur instead of gazing at Don Jose, had glanced 
at Paula, his former suspicions would have returned ; a livid 
paleness spread across her features^ and a glance in which 
were blended hatred and despair, flashed from Don Jose, to 
the baron, as if she would have urged the young man to assail 
her husband. 

Jose however replied with considerable calmness : 

* I know that my presence here needs an excuse, but it is 
owing solely to my desire to save young Galidou.' 

The baroness but her lipe» frowned and said in a tone of 
bitterness : 

' Yes, my lord. Don Jose, I know not wherefore^ has been 
suddenly seized with so passionate an interest for this down* 
that if ^on had entered a moment sooner, you would have 
found him on his knees, praying and weeping as if for his own 
life.' 

' It is true/ said tlvs ohild, ' he cried, and mamma told him 
to be pone.* 

'If it were for my own life, madam,' said Jose, < I should 
not have entreated with tears; it is for more than my life, it 
ia for my honour.' 

Jose uttered these words in a tone of profound sadness, and 
oast a luppliant and despairing glance upon the baxonesi. 
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' Th« baron interpreted his grief according to hu former ftru^ 
pioion, and turning to his wife, he said, with a amUe: 

* This astoniaheB you, Paula, and certainly it iB a thing to 
oauBe surprise, but love haa subdued ruder hearts than that 
of our page Don Jose.* 

' What do you mean, sir? exclaimed Paula, in a tone which 
might have been oauied by sudden terror or offended prudery. 

'Well, well, do not be angry, Paula; your confessor will 
absolve you, if by chance our words offend your chaste ears. 
Tea, Paula, see to what love has reduced the callous Don 
Jose ! he weeps at your feet to save the brother of a paltry 
maiden, whom you would not suffer to approach you.' 

The flashing eye of the baroness wandered for a moment, 
alternately from her husband to the young man, aa if to de- 
mand an explanation of these words. Don Jose himself had 
not clearly comprehended the baron's meaning, and he gazed 
upon him steadfastly. The baroness was the first to break 
Uiis singular silence. 

' What mean you, my lord 1 Whom do you term a paltry 
maiden t Is it Catharine Gali ? 

The baron nodded. Paula continued in a changed and 
hollow voice : 

'It is for the sake of Catharine Gali then that he would 
aave Galidou !' 

< This ^oung girl has been almost reared in your father's 
oaatle,' said Jose, addressiug the baroness in a faltering voice. 
' I hoped that your friendship for her would interest you in 
iMhalf of her brother.' 

The baroness had cast her eves to the ground, and if the 
light of the solitary taper which burned in the vast chamber, 
hid sufficed to illuminate her face, her husband would have 
remarked the profound agitation of her features, and the rage 
and despair which she was unable to subdue. Fortunately 
for her the baron came to her aid, and replied : 

'That is craftily done, master Jose, to count upon the 
friendship of the baroness to farther the love which you feel 
toward the beautiful Catharine. Ton have acted like a loyal 
gallant, in good sooth, for you have carefully concealed the 
secret motives which prompted your pity for Galidou.* 

Jose hesitated for a moment, and then answered with more 
firmness: 

' No, baron ; the safety of Galidou seemed to me an act of 
justice. I addressed myself first to you and you refused me; 
then as I thought it an act of pity and benevolence also, I 
applied tb you madam, and you have not yet answered me.' 

' Ah/ replied the baroness, in a tone of raillery, ' it is the 
beautiful Catharine, for she is beautiful, she was so, at least, 
Bome years ainoe— it ia the beautiful Catharine whom you 
love r 
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*I do not loTO Gatharine, madam,* said Don Josawiih 
Tezation, ' bat I wish to preyent a deed which I consider 
colpable, and more dangerons to ns all than you imagine.' 

'In truth V said the baron with a sneer. ' It is the danger 
which would result from Qalidou's death, which troubles 
7<mt And how is it that so prudent an adviser could consent 
a moment since to rid me of a councillor of parliament, a 
deed far more hazardous, and that upon condition, that I 
would spare this wretch. 

* Is it B0 1* cried the baroness, in a voice which caused the 
young man to toemble, ' Don Jose has consented to commit a 
murder in order to save the brother of Catharine?* 

' He has,' said the baron, with the same sneer. . ,^,. 

Frias appeared to be on the rack. At last, as if wwry^t^ :y^ 
dissimulating, he exclaimed : ' '"* 

' Well, yes, sir baron, Qalidou must be saved and I ask it of 
you as a recompense for my services ; and you, madam, in the 
name of the ties you hold most dear, in the name of your 
child, implore the life of this young man, I coDJure you. Qod 
will recompense this act of mercy more bounteously than you 
think, perhaps.' 

* Gomte De Frias 1' cried the baroness between her dosed 
teeth. 

< Consent, madam 1' replied Jose earnestly, * consent 1 save 
this shepherd, save him !' 

'Tour love blinds you, Don Jose,' said the baron in a stem 
but not indignant tone, ' you should be sufficiently familiar 
with the strict views of the baroness on such subjects, to know 
that she must look upon your prayers in favour of a graceless 
maiden as an insult Retire then, and to convince you that 
I have no wish to reduce you to despair, I promise that on the 
morrow, I will give Galidou all reasonable means to come safe 
and sound from the combat. He shall be furnished with a 
cutlass and a staff, and if with these weapons he does not rid 
himself of the old wolf in a minute or so, he does not deserve 
tiie interest you take in him. Come, Don Jose, you can is> 
form him that he owes this favour to your intercession.' 

The baroness sat motionless, with drooping head and glazed 
eyes ; she seemed no longer to hear what was said. 

'Kadam!' said Jose, bending upon his knees before hen. 
She drew backward with an air of terror, and Jose, turning to - 
the child, said, with tears in his eyes : 

' Charlotte, dear child, beg your mother to save this young - 
man, beg her sweetly, 1 pray you, my pretty Charlotte !* 

The baron gazed at Jose with an air of stupefaction, while 
the child replied with tears : 

' Yes, yes, mamma will save him 1' 

* You know/ said Jose, addressing the little girl, 'you know 
that he is protected by the old sorcerer, and that this man ovl 
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do eyery thing, and cast wiolsed «peUB ttpon little oMldMii.' 

The baroness glanced at Don Jose with an air of minglod 
pity and oontempt, as if she belieTed in the reality of hia Uar, 
In the meanwhile tbe baron harried Don Joae toward tho<door 
of the chamber, saying : 

<Toa are mad, Jose. How can yon say each things toft 
child? 60, go!' 

He then added, as if he had foand an infallible meanB of 
consoling him : 

** We will free you from all blame in Galidoit's death, if it 
10 happens that he dies, and as with this sort of people, ih« 
girls share in the heritage, it will be qaite a good matoh, it 
will help to repair your poverty, for the boor is rich." 

* If Galidon dies,' cried Jose, who was now withoat tiie 
chamber, ' God help us all !* 

He added a few words that were not heard, for the baron at 
enoe closed the door. 

* Well, baroness, what do you think of the matter !' said the 
Seignear de la Roqne. 

'It is for yon to act as yon see fit.' 

' True, true !* said the baron * but when I remember the 
love I felt for you, Panla, I pity this poor Jose, and tf you on 
your side are interested in Catharine, I would consent, perhaps^ 
to release tbid knave, af ter^ having iaflioted upon him a 
punishment which he would not forget very easily.* 

* I have no advice to give yon in this affair, baron. It is for 
you to decide how far it becomes you to favour yomr ward's 
passion for a milkmaid.' 

The baron shrugged his shoulders, and replied with n 
mildness than could have been expected of him : 

' In sooth, Paula, you are too severe toward this young i 
I do not attribute it to malice, but when you became miatreM 
of this castle, I thought that you would bring joy and plea- 
sure with yon, but it is now more gloomy than ever. Tovr 
devotion is extravagant, Paula ; it renders you too strict sad 
oensoriouB. I am called the Wolf of la Boque, I am looked 
upon as harsh and brutal, and I will not deny that I have 
often inflicted cruel punishment upon those who have offended 
xne, but I confess that Jose's love and despair have moved me. 
It reminds me of my youth ; I suffered then as he does.' 

* Baron,' replied Paula, in a cold and haughty tone, ' 1 wlU 
excuse you from making me the oonffdant of your amows 
with the peasant girls of your domains.' 

The baron bit his lip, and replied with a sad and severe aa< 
cent s 

' Ton have ever been virtuous, Paula, and yon are toopnnd 
of it. G^d grant that yon may never have- a fault with wMch 
to reproach yourself, for yon would meet withno pity, ynn« 
4|rho have pity for none/ 
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Fftala <»ofl06d heiself at tkese WQrds« and r^U«d^ 4Mn^ 
lier head on her bosom : 

* Baron, I have need of lapoae, I have need of fnjn 
4hi8 evening ; I have never demanded of yon any other Ubertj 
than that of attending to my devotions ; shall I not obtwii 
fttr 

' At your pleasure. Pray to God as often as yon wiU. For 
any part I also feel disposed to devotion this evening, ana to 
•do my duty as a Christian, and therefore I will pardon QaU- 
4oa; this will have as much worth, perhaps, in the eyes of tlie 
^ord as to move the lips often, while not a ganeroas emotion 
«tin the heart for a single moment.' 

' Ton are master of your aetions, my lord,' replied Paula 
rising. 

The baron understood this movoment, and turning twrard 
^bo door, he said : 

'Good evening, good evening! permit me to light n^ 
iMatern by your taper, and I will go at onoe, and l^ar the 
.good news to Don Jose and to Galidou.' 

The baroness started ; she endeavoured to be silent, but im- 
-^^ed by that spirit of saroasm which few women know how 
'to Qheok, she replied : 

'Why do you not send a measonger to the boanUfil 
Catharine to inform her of the suooess of Don Jose's prayemi ' 

The baron was on the point of replying to this ill-timed 
'pleasantry, when suddenly frightful cries were heard in the 
40urt, and almost at the same moment Don Jose appfliMdy 
l^e, haggard, wild, exclaiming : 

'He is dead ! he is dead, madam ! torn, devouied by yev 
^dogs !' I 

« It is jQot possible !' said the baron, terrified at such a deatii* 

' Gome and see the soattered remnants of his body ! his tega 
^garments ! come, come, baron 1* 

The court-yard suddenly resounded with the baying of dflff, 
«nd loud above all were heard the howls of the old wolf. 

' But how has this happened 1' said the baron. '* How do you 
know it r 

'Notwithstanding your orders, yes, sir, notwithstanding 
▼our orders, I resolved to save this young man ; I went to the 
kennel ; I opened the door carefully ! I ent^ed ; ;ind to my 
^rror I beheld your dogs feeding upon renmants <ff MJlpdtat* 
ing flesh ; I tried to chase them away, but drunk witP^^lood, 
they turned and attacked me, and but for my sword I should 
have fallen a victim to their fury. Some of your vassals ttai 
roame up with torches and we recognised the remains of jGhdi- 
don's body and the shreds of his garmenj»; the poor feUqir 
was not in the loft, and we found the liMidjerjkgainst it ; .ke 
iBiMiihasre attainted to eMapo> and pedahttd hj a Jnoat Aight- 
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TiiA btfon dasped Ids hmd wi«h botii his liandi^ «Bd «fr 
daimed: 

' Is it ponlble 1 axe 70a soie of what yon say V 

'The gate was looked, and the ladder leaning agaiaat tbe 
Idt* 

'Ah I we must at least tear the remains of this Tmhamy 
yoyth from theie ferooioos animate. I will go thither ; I wiU 
go thither !' said the baron. 

He at onoe left the chamber of the baroness, and hurried 
into the oonrt. When there, a frightfal Bpe<^le met his 
eye. The dogs had escaped f!rom the kennel, each beusng 
away a portion of bloody flesh, which they dragged alonff the 
oonrt, while the menids, armed with whips porsned mem, 
Imt without being able to make them resign their booty. 

' Where Is Jean Contean f cried the baron. 

A dozen Toioes called Jean Coutean. The latter replied 
from the window of a hay-loft, and said in a piteous tone : 

'I attended to yonr order, my lord. I made himasoend 
into the loft, I saw him draw np the ladder and I warned him 
besideB, not to descend ; it Is not my fanlt.' 

'Who says it is yonr fanlt t* replied the baron in a gloomy 
tone. ' Bat the dogs know yon better than an j one eliw ; get 
them into the kennel again, and let these remams be oellectiBd 
In a coffin that they may at least be bnried in holy ground.' 

Jean Coutean descended, but, whether it were that his 
alarm OTcrpowered him, or that he failed to giv^e the UBwJ 
Cjnmhasis to his threats, or that the dogs, goiged as they were 
idtn blood, did not recognise his voice, some time dapsed 
before they were^ driven into the kennel, and before the 
menials could collect into a chest the fragments which thegr 
tore from their jaws. The baron, disturbed by a gloom and 
anxiety, such as he had never felt till now, remained in the 
court until the last dog was driven in, and then turning to 
Jean Gouteau, he said : 

' Go for father Anselmo, of tbe convent of the FranciBoaDS. 
Do not tell him what has happened, but bid him be here at 
break of day.' 

'To do that I must be able to leave the castle.' 

' I will go to my chamber and get the keys, I will myself 
letyou out at the postern gate.' 

Jean Gouteau appeared vexed at tlus precaution ; he re- 
plied, however, in a tranquil tone : 

' In that case, my lord, permit me to dren myself, for I was 
sound asleep when this din commenced.' 

*Mordieu,' cried the baron as he retired, ''I do not know if 
I shall ever have the courage to see a stag embowelled again^ 
and to cast its humbles to tiie hounds.' 

Jean Gouteau sufiSered a suppressed chuckle to esowe hia^ 
and cumbered up to his loft with the rapidity of a leopiidt 
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iMb the btron retnmed to his ohamber through the gieftt 
hally the scene of his interview with Barttt 

Daring this while an interriew of a very different character 
WIS passing between tbe baroness and Don Joe6. 

The child, who had remained awake much later than nsnal, 
had at iMt fallen asleep in an arm-ehairy thns leaving them 
at liberty to pnrsae their conyersation without embarrasB- 
ment. 

'So then, Don Jose/ said the baroness, in a tone of bitter 
raiUeiy, **the brother of thebeantifal Catharine has been 
devoured by the baron't dogs.* 

' Tes, Paulay' said Jose, ' and it is not Catharine's brother 
alone, it is not the poor peasant alone, that they have de- 
stroyed; they have destroyed your life and mine, and perhaps 
that of this child.' 

' In good sooth, you are mad, Jose !' said the baroness in a 
low and tremulous voice. * How are my honour and my life 
connected with the welfioe of this boorf 

' Ton are resolved not to understand me, Paula ; you would 
not understand me when I begged you to save him ; you lis- 
tened to a foolish conceit of the baron's; you listened to your 
jealouBy, to your hateftil suspicions, and Galidou is dead ! 
Woe to us both!' 

* And wherefore V rejoined the baroness, ' why should his 
death bring us wool What) you, who consented to assas- 
sinate a cotmcillor of the parliament ; you, who beheld no 
danger therein, except for the baron, do you think we are lost 
because a peasant has met his death by aecidentf 

'It is because of one thing which I have not dared to tell 
you, Paula, during these five years, it is because there lives a 
man who is in possession of the secret of our fault, and of the 
birth of this child.' 

The baroness stood erect and motionless ; except that her 
eyes, which were open, darted fearful glances, a spectator 
would have thought that all life had completely left her, she 
was so pallid and so cold. 

* There lives a man,' she said stammerinff, * who knows that 
I^ the daughter of the Yicomte do Labastide— *' 

* Yes,' replied Jose, dropping his eyes before her flashing 
glance, 'and this man is Pastourel, Galidou's foster-father; 
and when this fool followed me to the castle, he placed him 
under my protection, Paida, and at a word from him I under* 
stood the vengeance with which he threatened me, if mis- 
fortune happened to him whom he loves as a son. And this 
son is dead, this son has perished in the most horrible 
tortures !' f " • 

* Oh }' rejoined the baroness, still gazing stead&stly upon 
Don Jose, and uttering a kind of suppreawd murmur, 'oh* 
tiiere is a man who has known the secret of my life for five 
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jmH ! A WMBL who litft liold iny koiioiir ia hu keeplnp lor fiit 
yean ! And this man still Uv«i ) Jose/ she «ddod» m » tone 
^if iwj, * you are a <M>ward !' • 

Friaa bent hie head, and replied in eonfoaion : 

' Tkia man is proof i^nat lead and eteel -this man. If a 



* Ton are a ooward Jose !' resamed the baroness. 

She then seized a couUau de ehatte, which lay npon a jtable 
Mar at hand» and exclaimed wildly :. 

^And where is he to be found) this man who is j^zoof 
against lead and steel !' 

. Jose;gased at the baronem with a terror replete withi^mi- 
cation ; with her ftaahing eye, her lofty brow, her lips parted 
aad trembling, the ontlass gleaming in her hand, Paula looked 
strangely beautifuL The inspiration of despair whieh had 
prtmpted her questiou, paised like an eleotrlc spark from the 
•aul of the baroness to that of her lover. He exolaimed : 

* Wherever he is I will find him, Paula ; and wherev^ J 
ftttd him I will foroe him to eternal sileaoe 1' 

'The4esperate energy which had flred tb« baroneas, TanisIM 
as if by magio, and dropping ^he weapon which she heldrfth« 
CAplied: 

' Tet to wh^ end, Jose, to what end 1 It is too late ! it .|S 
too late ! Besides,' she added, with an ezpresiion of gloomy 
ioocn, ' you would shrink new, as you have shrunk before. 
You. are not a man, Comte de Frias; you can fly, and I oouosel 
jon to do so. As for me, I am resolved to die i' 

' No, Paula, you shall not die !* eried Jose. * This man'--*- 
hie ▼oiee trembled as he spoke, * this man— I will slay him 
tomiafrew— this ^ight! I will slay him, Paula! Uin0 
tfenrage t* 

'You will slay him? rejoined Paula, in a hollow Tmie.r 
Are you sure of saving me by it V 

' I hope so, at least.' 

' Alaa ! and that is all you can promise me t a hope !— <AJld 
still what is this man, who can but accuse, in comparison wi^ 
liim who can punish V 

'Paula,' said Don Jose, in a trembliug voice, 'Paula, I do 
•lift understand you.' 

' Your paleness tells me that you understand me, Jose. 
<ab« leave me, sir ! Do you Qot hear the footsteps -of the 
Bwron de la Boque returning to his chamber V 

'Paula,' replied the young man, ' wait until to-mercoir 
^fftmmg, end then b^Aisn me from your presence, if y<^u «rs 
A^teatisfiisd with what I have done.* 

' Adieu henceforth, Jose ! adieu for ever 1' 

< Oh,.iiey Aot that, Paula ! I shaU>Me jqvl again ! Ta hue 
jttBwwddilM death!' 
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'^^pe9k lower tban, Comte de VoM, That is mj iiiiilmiid 
iMving his ohamber.' 

She paased, but hePeyes, which were fixed upon theie of 
Doa Jose, tarned slowly toward the oatlass which Reamed 
upon the floor. 

* We\l, thea !* said Jose, starting forward aa if to seise it. 
Bat he stopped, exolaiming : 

' No, never ! And still I will save you !' 
He rashed headlong from the chamber, while JPaala •mtit' 
tered in a hollow Toice : 

* Coward ! coward I* 

She took up the cutlass, plaeed the point a,gliijut her 
breast, and raising her eyes to heaven, -murmured : 

' Affcer all, this will give me safety f 

She at onoe fastened the door Of- her' chaser, «nd1>e(br«a 
fotiriag to her bed, where no sleep wotttd visit her, shebounif ; 
affonnd her loins a girdle bristling with small points dP iren, 
and fell in prayer at the foot of a crucifix, exclaiming : 

^' Oh, God ! has not my penance been severe enough, and 
must I die dishonoured 1 Aid me, save me from a crtme to 
which I am tempted — to save myself from blushing at a fault.' 

After these words, which, in her despair, she had uttered 
aloud, she bowed her head before the crucifixH.and contiuned 
to pray with sobs and tears. 

As the singular character of this woman, in which devotimi 
was thus blended with cruelty, will be developed in'tho 
course of this narrative, we will omit analyzing it oom- 
^etely ; we will merely observe to our readers that, of all the 
words which they have heard her utter, a single sentence WfU, 
'perhaps, best explain it. 'Most Idle dishonoured 1' T^s 
came entirely from her pride. In her eyes her fault was 
serious, but only as it led to disgrace, and it is evident that to 
escape from shame she would not have hesitated at a crime of 
deeper dye. But Don Jose did not. second her, Jose was net 
the accomplice for this woman of violent passions, and neither 
by the death of her husband, nor her own, could she obtain 
that which she called her safety. The reader will now peradt 
us to leap at once over time and space, and lead him to 4^6 
summit of a lofty mountain where he will learn some resalts 
«f the occurrences which had taken place in the castle of tiio 
Saron de la Roque. 

CHAPTER YL, 
Tuftsun was rising, and illuminated the moduitain t<^ nith.* 
reddish gleam. The mists of night, condensed upim the 
blades of grass, shrouded its slope in a garb of gr^iih Sddte, 
whieh was eheokered by the red, blue and violets tinta af tthe 
ih<H»9aftddroj»a8tlMyf«UfiMmtholoCti«ttca«u fSlm<x^ 
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of the mmmtdn, ooTered with a dense forest of fin, whose 
gloomy foliage was delused with dew, shone with all the 
edloms of opal. The deeuTity of the iiountaiii, firom its fir- 
erowned sommit to its Tory base, where a wood of oaks and 
birdi trees crept insensibly upon the plain, offered the aspect 
of an Immense prairie, intersected by ravines, and variea by 
a few isolated groups of trees. Here and there were visible 
the yestiges of some clay cottages, which had been deserted, 
end had been in part destroyed by the tempest. Deep silenoe 
rei|Bed around, broken by the murmuring of a brook, whiok 
feu tumbling into the sinuosities of a rayhie ; not a voioe was 
heard, not a ory of beast, whether wild or tame, not a note of 
bird. The stillness was so solemn that it would haTO inspired 
the heart of the most careless with gloom and awe. 

Still the place was not entirely deserted, for at the most 
elevated spot of this immense pasturge a mam stood leaning 
against a fir tipee, with his chin supported in his hands, whi<m 
hdd a staff, the extremity of which was planted in the earth. 
At the feet of this man, lav an enormous dog, of that brave and 
fiuthfiil race, which the Pyrenees alone produce. He gazed 
at the scene which was displayed at his feet, and his ^ance 
overlooking the forest of oaks, watched sadly the circling co« 
lumns of smoke, which rose fnmi a village, the roofs of which, 
covered with bright tiles, shone blue and violet amid the 
foliage of the surrounding trees, like vast beetles gleaming 
in the grass. 

Tiiis man had stood thus in silent eontemplation for more 
than half an hour, while not the slightest movement betrayed 
the current of his thoughts, when the dog which lay at his 
feet began to prick up his ears, and to assume a watchful at- 
titude. The man, admonished by this slight movement, slowly 
left his place, and advanced about a hundred paces out upon 
the meadow ; when here, he turned and gazed at the wood, 
and with a care which proved his confidence in the instinct 
of his companion. The dog had followed his master, and 
when the latter stopped, instead of crouching at his feet^ he 
kept a step in advance, with his restless eye directed toward 
the wood. 

Pastourel (for it was he) loosed his cutlam from the sheath 
that hunff at his girdle, and with a tranquil air awaited the 
danger which seemed approaching. He turned his glanee 
upon his dog, and said, in a low voice : 

«Whoisit,FideleV 

The dog commenced barking, though not furiously, neither 
did his hur bristle as if at the approach of a wild beast, and 
in a moment a shrill and melodious whistle was heard.* 

* Oh, it is Jean Oouteau 1' muttered PastoureL 

He replied by a whistle similar to that which had attracted 
his atteimon, and retained toward the border of the wood of 
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fir tmes, from which Jeaa Oouteaa soon omeiged. These two 
mea approaohed one another without any ontward signa of 
fiiendahip, without angr manifeetatioiui of the pleasure which 
theyfelt at meeting with each other. 
'Haye you eaten V aaid PastoureL 

* No, I was looking for you, to share with you this morael 
of salt goose.* 

'In that case/ said Pastourel, taking a seat upon the 
ground, and turning in front the pouch which was slung 
across hia back, ' in that case I have done well to wait for you/ 

Jean Conteau followed the example of Pastourel; both 
thrust their hands into their knapsacks, and placed between 
them the proTisions with which they were supplied. Their 
store was composed of brown bread, salt goose, a piece of 
hardy dry cheese, and a few nuts. Pastourel drew at last a 
wicke^coyered bottle from his pouch, placed it to his lips, 
swallowed a portion of its contents, and passed it to Jean 
Couteau, who was less temperate, and who after a long 
draught, returned it to Pastourel, crying in a joyous tone, as 
if the liquid which he had just tasted had bewildered hinu 

' Well, Pastourel ! have you seen the ^lou t* 

* Yes, I haye seen him,' replied Pastourel, in a sad tone, 'for 
I could not sleep, and I recognised his step at a quarter of a 
league from the house. It was I who opened the door for 
him, but he was in such haste to embrace his father and his 
sister that he did speak a single word to me.' 

'Then he has not told you how I saved him,' laid Jean 
Couteau, who was now busily engaged with the viands. 

' He told his father, perhaps,' replied Pastourel, 'but I was 
not present, and when I expected to return, to speak with 
him, my master dame and bade me go at once to the moun- 
tain, in order to see where we could drive the flocks this 
year.' 

' And you see that I was not mistaken in directing you to 
this pasturage.' 

' No, no, the grass is good, but still ithe land is contested, 
and if we should choose it, quarrels and mishaps might follow. 

' And where the devil would you gol" said Jean Couteau. 
' The other pastures are bare as rocks ! Bah ! bah 1 the Baron 
de la Boque will have enough to do to extricate himself from 
the affair which he has brought upon his shoulders last night.' 

' What affair] The arrest of an honest coundllor and a 
mountain shepherd is not a matter ^ cause the least anxiety 
to a man like the baron.* 

'I do not think so, Pastoural; this honest councillor has 
more courage beneath his gowji, than the baron has behind 
his waUs. I know the Seigneur de la Boque ; he got into too 
groat a passion, he swore too much, threatened too much, 
drank too much, not to show that he feared this honest ooun< 
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^SSk^Tf M yon oall Mib, who did not yield att itiok to him, aiiti 
Hiio troatod him as the lieuteaant of the polioe would tuesA 
W^ if we were broaghi handcaffed before hie tribimaL' 

' So mnoh the better 1' rejoined Pastoarel, eadly, ' go iumIi 
the better that parliament has men who will protect the poor 
poamnt against the malioe of the noble ; but tell me how 
Gfldidon demeaned himaelfl Was he afraid ? was he reoognisedl 
and did Don Jose help to save him V 

* Let me relate the a&ir as it happened, and yon will aae 
wliai yon are to think. As to the Comte de Frias, I do not 
know with what intention he opened Galidon'& prison, bat 
the iillwk IS BftTed, and that is the main point' 

< Yes, yes, that is the main point for him as well as for m^' 
Mplied Pastoor^ ' bat I most know to whom I shoald Im 
griiefol, for I committed his safety to the Comte de Frias 
l&wwise.' 

*Maf<yi ! said Jean Ooatean^ if i was qmeker than he, it 
was not his iaolt, perhaps.' 

* Of that I will jndge. Tell me now all that happened.' 
We will leave Jean Conteaa to reoonnt in his own way the 

scene which we have described to oar readers, and will take 
op his Barrative at the moment when he closed the gate of 
the kennel, after havinff lefi Galidoa in the loit 

* I knew well enoogh,' he continaed, ' that the fill9¥, pat 
Bi» great trust in me ; yoa have never told him, I sappose^ 
that I owe my life to yoat Never speak of it; he woald 
beast of it throngh all the ooantry, and we ooold never con- 
trive any thing together/ 

* I have never spoken of it ; he looks upon yoa as one of 
the baron's most faithfal servants.' 

'And I am so,' rejoined Jean Conteaa, 'ready to do any 
thing be commands me, provided it ii nanght against yoo^ or 
against the fiUou, since yoa love him as if he were yoar own 
sen. Bat as for his father, as to old Oali, who is as willed as 
the baron, and who, anable to do mischief openly, does it in 
secret, I woald cat his throat as quietly as I did the calf s I 
put in Oalidoa's place last night.' 

' What do yoa mean )' 

* Ah, it is a droll affair,^ said Jean Coutena. * Imaffine*— I 
had net reached the opposite «ide of the coart, when I heard 
the mad-brained Gklidoa shaking the bars of the window, so 
as to be heard throaghoat the castle, if the barking of the 
dogs had not drowned the noise. So I thonght that if I left 
him to manage in his own way, his escape would easily be 
known in the moming« 7<m*, long before the castle was 
09«Md, long before the baron had given out the keys, some 
Med BMil woald have been £Mind to warn the Seigneor de la 
Seqpeof Ms flight. Now, it was a mere trifle to get tht 
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jS^KM out of the kennel ; the moit in^xtant and difieaat'ptti 
wm to get him out of the oastle. 

'With this thought I returned to the window, and to keep» 
Galidoa qaiet, I whispered to him that he would have H 
bullet through hie head if he continued to rattle at the ban 
of his prison. 

' I had already determined upon my plan. I left the greal 
court, and stole softly toward the stables. The cowherd waa 
aaleep, and, as usual, drunk as a swine. I untied a fine 
young calf and let it gently after me, after having tied ita 
muszle with a cord, for fear of its bleating, KUd ae thia 
silenced it, 1 took it upon my shoulders and carried it to the 
kennel. Fortunately, the dogs, excited by the presence of 
Galidou, had kept up a horrible din, so that their howling 
drowned all the noise that I made. I opened the door ot tM 
kennel, and told Galidou to take off the greater part <tf hia 
dothes, and to throw them down to me. 

<He refused at first, not knowing what I could want of 
them; but as 1 contrived to make him understand that I 
eould have no interest in coming there in the night, unleM 
it was to save him, he at last consented. So I thrust the legi 
of the calf into his breeches, wrapped every thing around it 
that he sent down to me, and when it was nicely dressed I 
dragged it to the door of the kennel, drove my cutlass into iti 
tibroat, that the blood might excite the dogs to the chaae, and 
tossed it into the midst of the pack. (Then there was a din, 
as if a thousand devils were let loose. Such a snapping, tcoA 
throttling, and howling— ma foi, it waS enough to tumbld 
the old castle about our ears ! The old wolf started up in 
hiB cage, and for want of meat, began to bite and tear tha 
iron bars. I hastened to bring Galidou down, fastened the 
gate of the kennel, and led the fiU<nt, trembling like a leaf, t» 
my hay loft. When there, I explained to him that when the 
day broke, they would come to look after him, and on seeine 
his garments in shreds, and bones scattered about the kenne^ 
they would think that it was he who had been devoured. 

' There are strange things in this world, Pastourel,' said 
Jean Couteau, suddenly interrupting the thread of his narra* 
tive; 'the fiUou has courage, although he is a bragsart, and 
I am very sure that if they had placed him face to taee with 
the old wolf, he would have bravely throttled him; weO^ 
when I said to him laughing, " it is you that the don are now 
eating r a cold sweat broke out upon him^ and he almeal 
swooned away.' 

'That is easily understood,' said Pastourel, in a grave and 
melancholy tone, ' people with vivid imaginations seem oflieVf 
times to be alarmed at the thoiKght of dang^, Ibt they ilfr- 
voluntarUy picture it is so terrible, that it Would lliglfteii 
thoee who are most courageous.' 
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'Danger Ib what it is/ replied Jean Conteau, 'it nevar 

SM farther than death, whether one ig torn by do|[g, em- 
welled by a bear, or killed b j a musket balL Conaeqnentl j, 
I do not lee how the imagination can add to it.' 

* How !* said PaBtonrel, ' yon do not see that yon wonld 
rather be killed outright with a ballet, than to be torn, for 
example, pieoe-meal, by doge V 

'That depende npon circnnutanoei,' replied Jean Contean^ 
'in the first case, a man dies like a beast, while in the other, 
he has time to say his prayers, and repeat his mea cvJpa, 
And do yon see, Pastonru, when a man is a good catholic, he 
ought not to wish to die before he has set all in order.' 

' Ton are right,' rejoined Faatonrel, gloomily, as he turned 
aside his head, and gazed at the morsel which he was about 
to eat : ' and did the trick succeed X 

' Mafoi,* said Jean Couteau, ' at one time I was near pay- 
ing for the baron\i cal£ 1 was upon the watch, when I heard 
the door of the kennel opened; it was Don Jose. I knew^ 
him by the terrible cries which he uttered when he missed ' 
Qalidou and beheld the dogs despatching the carcase. Ue at 
once gaye the alarm, ran to fetch the baron, and with that 
the whole castle was in an uproar. 

'The devil !' I said to Galidou, 'things are goin«; ill; if 
they find but a single shred of the calf s hide, they will never 
take it for the skin of a Christian, and we shall both be dis- 
covered." Fortunately, however, the dogs had done their 
work bravely ; and besides, Don Jose had left the oate of the 
kennel open, so that the hounds had escaped, each carzyinc 
his ^oniel with him. I took good care not to go down and 
put an end to the feast ; I laughed to see the dogs scatter my 
calf around so greedily. At but I heard the baron's voice ; it 
was necessary to obey, and I soon got the hounds back into 
.the kennel; but the trick had succeeded. The baron was 
pale as a corpse, his hair stood on end like thorns; he told 
me to collect ih« remains of the unhappy Galidou, and to 
place them in a chest I aid this with such haste and horror 
that no one had the least sutpicion of the truth. 

'I never saw the baron In such a state; it was the first 
time in his life, perhaps tnat he trembled. That was all well, 
for it prevented nim from distinguishing between a man's leg 
and a leg of veal.* 

' But how were you able to leave the castle in the night 1' 
said Pastourel, whose heart stirred at this bloody narrative. 

' Ah, that is a different matter, Pastourel !* replied Jean 
Oouteau. 'I think that the baron was softened, for he 
directed me to go to the Abbey of St. Barthelmi, and to bring 
Father Anselmo, that he might inter the remains of the un- 
fortunate Qalidou.* 

'How say you 1* 
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'Ha I ha ! ha !' rejoined Jean Contean, laughing boisier- 
wuAj, * they are going to bnry my oalf with maee and hoW 
water. I am very glad I am not there ; I shoxild burst with 
laughter ! '* The poor GkJidou ! the comely youth 1" they 
will say, with a pitiful air, " to die thus !~how he must haye 
Buffered 1" And Father Anselmo chantinff De prqfundts oyer 
BJ oalf— r«^u«tfa< in pace over my calf ! — Ha ! that is a 
ftmouB joke ! is it not, rastourel V 

And Couteau laughed till the mountain echoed agidn. 

* It is sacrilege, perhaps/ said the shepherd, in a tone of 
irony. 

These words at once checked Jean Couteau's hilarity, and 
he replied : 

'It was not I who directed him to be buried. I put a calf 
in a man's place to be devoured; it is not my fault if—' 

He paused, and added after a moment's silence : 

•If I had thought of that, I would have told Father 
AuBolmo ; but now it must be all oyer. Well, I will confesi 
it' 

Pastourel, who had thus far listened to Jean Couteau with 
an air of anxious interest, smiled disdainfully, and said : 

' Tes, yes, you will d<i well to do so, although it was the 
consequence of performing a good action. But tell me how 
you got Qalidou out of the castle.' 

' The baron had gone to his chamber to fetch the keys, and 
and I feared lest he would return himself to open the gate. 
I was in great trouble, therefore another droll idea came into 
my mind— no, no,' continued Jean Couteau, shaking his head 
— *l was wrong again; I did a sinful thing, and Galidou* 
whom I thought a coward, had more sense than I, for he was 
afimid when 1 told him to wrap himself up in a large white 
sheet, and play the part of his soul.' 

Again Pastourel regarded his companion with a scornful 
air, and the latter resumed, but no longer in the merry tone 
in which he had commenced his narrative : 

' Yes, I had wrapped him in a large white sheet, and placed 
him erect near the portcullis. When the baron appeared, he 
was to say, in a hollow voice, like a dead man; « Baron, 
open thy castle gate ; thou mayest keep my body, but thou 
•halt not have my soul 1' 

Pastourel could not repress a smile, and said : 

' And was the baron terrified at this apparition V 

' Fortunately,' replied Jean Couteau, ' we were not obliged 
to* resort to it. I heard him talking in the court with Don. 
Job6, who demanded like a madman permission to leave the 
castle; the baron would not consent, and while he was 
directing twp men to hold him, I stepped up and asked him 
for the keys, he gave them to me, and away we went. When 
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yre reached the ford of the torrent, I left iAi»fiUou to aftke 
hifi way home alone, and went to the abbey where I foaod 
Father Anselmo, and said to him — what waa it I said to hiat 
*-that the baron wanted him — that waa nil, I did not tell hin 
for what; if they are committing aacrilege, it is cot ay faolib.'' 
< And how did you know that yoa would find me here f 

* Galidou told me that you were goini; to look for pastvM 
ihia morning, and 1 wanted to see yoa to consnlt with yov, 
for the baron will of coarse find oat that Galidoa is not dead, 
and if the fillou, who is a babbler, amoses himself by relating 
the manner in which I got him out of his danger, it is to^ 
W^ely that I may have to take his place, and I ahoold find no 
one to render me the service which I rendered hiqn* At tluf 
ipresent moment, indeed, I belieYe the baroa bitterly renenti 
the mlsforinne which he thinks has happened, but I am 
equally sure that he will be furious, when he diBoovers tbat 
he has been deceiFed, for the cowherd will not find kia oalf 
and—' 

' Listen, Jean/ said Pastoarel, * no harm will happen to yon 
for what yoa have done to-day, I promise yov. borne one, 
perhaps, will suffer for it, but it will not be yoa.' 

' Who then will suffer for me V 

' Jean,' replied Pastourel, with an air of melaneholy, ' ilMf 
liave given me the reputation of a sorcerer in this distn«|^ 
and God is my witness that I hare never practised any 9p«ll 
for which I should fear to appear before His bar, yet — I witt 
not deny it— I have often been warned by some power^ 
know not what — of that which is about to happen to me.' 

' Pastourel,* said Jean Couteau, with reserve and gravity, 
'I owe my life to you, and you must confess that I am adk 
forgetful of benefita, but you know also that I have navir 
wished .to meddle with your dealings with the devil.' 

' Ton are silly/ replied Pastourel, calmly. ' I have told you 
that I have never had recourse to magic. Bat look dovga 
upon this meadow ; at thirty paces from that fir-tree, — ^them 
where a white stone peers out above the grass — well, there, for 
more than an hour this morning, I have seen myself stretohMl 
^ut with my arms crossed, and my head crushed by a buUiiii 
above the left temple. I was dead :' 

' What a fancy !' cried Jean Couteau, turning pala. 

* It was not a fancy/ replied Pastourel, ' X saw myaelf HI9 I 
see you, and it will happen, you m%y be sure of it.* 

* Come, come/ said Jean, who, although more agitated than 
the shepherd, still endeavoured to encourage him, ' yon W6«a 
aleeplng standing, and you have been dreaming of blood aifti 
death since last evening.' 

* No, no/ replied Pastourel, ' my staff will be fA$x m^ Wt^f 
pouch will be under my head. R^tiiCil to-«iO¥row« a94 T¥^ 
will see.' 
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* I Irillnot Tetnrh to-morrow* said Jean Couteav, who ooidd 
with diffiealty conoeal his terror, ' for I will not leaye yon.' 

*Ton will leave me/ rejoined Pa^tonrel, mildly, ' yon will 
leste me^it ia neoeesary— «omething will separate xa, jtm 
will see/ 

Jean Gontean broke ont into lond langhter, which was 
flnddenly checked, however, as he obsery^ the sad glance 
With which Pastonrel sntveyed him. Still he made another 
effort to snbdae his superstitions terror, in order to combal 
that which seemed mastering Pastonrel, and he said : 

'And who the deril do yon thiak would send a bullet 
through your head 1 For a bullet does not come of itself, and 
no one of the inhabitants of la Boque, no, not all of them in 
A body would dare to venture so high up the mountain, naA 
i^t is the reason that I directed you to this pasturage.' 

'Who will send a bullet through my head, say youf 
answered Pastonrel, ' I could tell you, for I have seen his faoik 
lie came out of the wooa yonder, and he looked to see if I ctia 
not stir, and then he disappeared.' 

Jean Ooutean listened to the shepherd with heaving bosom 
and fixed eyes, as if each instant he expected to behold wmi^ 
-flmpernatural being rise before him. 

mTou have seen him to-day V 

* Yes, it was he.' 

'But why not rid yourself of him then f 

* It is necessary that be should live and I die i' 

' Pastonrel, kneel down and pray to God, if you have no 
-dealings with Satan. Our Lord will deliver you from these 
wicked thoughts ; for all this in but a vision.' 

^Tes,yes, Jean, it is a vision, for I saw what I tell you, and 
it will happen because it is to be. You men who live ia 
perpetual action, you know not as well as I do, how many 
things can be seen before they happen. This morning, on 
this spot, 1 saw a fawn pass by, and then an eagle ; the fawn 
entered the wood, and the eagle perched upon an oak. Wait 
a moment, and you will see it bearing the fawn to its eyrie. 
Stay ! stay ! bearest thou? there was a cry ! look up, the eagle 
most be passing.' 

While Pastonrel spoke he kept his eyes fixed upon the 
«srth, but his accent was that of a man who sees the object <ii 
which he speaks. Jean directed his eyes mechanically to* 
wards heaven, and b^eld indeed an eagle darting swiftlt 
•onward, bearing a fawn in his talons. The impression which 
this sight produced tipon the bear hunter was so jfowerful 
that he etaHed up from the frouadi and xetreated a feW 
t^aetfl. 

* Well t well !* said Psitontel, mildly, 'does tbaA tnrpriM 
fMl Tha eagk aeedsd this liiwa to feed its yonng; it has 
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Jean, there lives one who needs mjr blood, that her child may 
enj^ a wide, free range, and she will oompafls my death.' 

' fioeh !* said Jean Contean, ' yon are mad, and yon moek 
me ; yon saw the eagle fly from the wood, and yon pretended, 
to be looking npon the ground/ 

* I have no need to raue my eyee to see,' said Pastonrel, * for 
I feel who it is that comen, and he will soon be here.' 

^ Who is this then f ezdaimed Jean, with strange terror, 
and he tnmed to discoyer this enemy. 

'After all, there is no reason why I should not tell yon,' 
replied Pastonrel, 'for all the oonntry will know it, and yon 
will be able neither to save or ayenge me. Yes, yes, I mnst 
tell yon, and yon will learn my secret, and that of the 
mnrderer. Bat still, Jean, let them never know that yon 
are informed of it, for in one way or another they will try to 
get rid of yon. Jean ! Jean * there U some one, — ^I see him 
now — who has proposed to yon to slay me !' 

Jean Contean, pale and trembling, replied in a gloomy 
tone: 

* Tea, the Baron de la Boqne has promised me two hundred 
livres if I killed you, and four hundred if I brought yon alive^ 
into his presence.' 

* There is another,' rejoined Pastonrel, with his eyes fixed 
before him, like one who looks through a loophole into tm 
enclosure, and explains what is passing there to another who 
cannot see it, ' there is another who has proposed to yon to 
slay me, and that within the last twelve hours.' 

'It is true,' replied Jean Contean, whose knees shook, 
beneath him, < it was Don Jos^.' 

' Tes, yes, Don Jose, it is he indeed, and as you have not 
done it, he will do it himself." 

'Don Jose !* exclaimed Jean, 'no, no, it is impossible !' 

' You will see, you will see, Jean 1 I am in possession of 
his secret. I know that the baroness — stay, he is coming ; 
he is afraid lest I should speak to you, but 1 do not fear hSn 
I will speak. Listen !' 

' One day,' said Pastonrel to Jean Contean, ' one day, about 
five years since, I was on the edge of the precipice of St. 
Barthelmi. I saw a young man of eighteen years, who 
laemed to be seeking for some one. He knew that it was 1, 
«nd 1 made a sign to him. " You are Pastonrel, the sorcerer/' 
he said to me. Alas 1 Jean, the wicked thought entered my 
head to take advantage of my evil name, trusting to my inno* 
oence, which told me that I did not merit it ; for in truth, it 
does not depend npon me to see or not to see that whidi 
nppeare to me. I divined by the visage of this young£maii 
, that he was in love, and I said to him : 

' " Yes, I am Pastonrel, whom yon seek that he may fozniib 
jrou with the neana to raooeed in your lore.". 
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^ TIm young man waa tronbled at these wofdi, as if I hai 
told him something wonderful. And still, what oonld bring 
a oomely yonth of eighteen years, to an old shepherd whom 
he esteuned a soroerer, nnless to speak of his love ) Then he 
told me that he was enamonred of the daughter of the Seig- 
nenr de La Bastide, the beantifol Paula, and that she was 
about to be married to the Baron de la Boque. 

'Jean ! Jean 1 there is as much wickedness in an evil 
counsel, as in an evil action. I hated the baron, who had 
already begun his persecutions against us shepherds, and I 
foolishly said to the young man : 

*" When you were a child, and you feared lest you should 
be deprived of a fruit which you longed ior, you carried it off, 
did you not T 

'" Yes, indeed !" he said, " If Paula would have consented, 
I should not now be here to considt you. I should long since 
have carried her away from La Bastide.** 

''<She who says nay by the light of day, oftentimes sayi 
yea in the night. " ' 

'It was not as a sorcerer that you said,that,' interrupted 
Jean. 

' No, in truth,* continued Pastourel, ' but it was evil counsel 
and he followed it Fifceen days afterward he eame to me in 
despair, saying, ** Ton have rendered me guilty, and have not 
londered me happy. To-morrow she weds the baron, for she 
cannot refuse him without owning the truth, and that would 
be her death. Counsel me how I may prevent this marriage." 

* Hatred is blind, and I counselled him to remain near the 
baron's ^rson, and wait until some chance should sever the 
union, since neither he nor she could prevent it. ' The day 
will come," I said to myself, *' when blood will flow in the 
castle of our persecutors, and some one will fall a victim." But 
tiie evil will return upon him who purposed it. I shall be 
the victim !' 

At these words Pastourel seemed to gaze more steadfiutly 
before him ; he bent his head, as if listening to a distant 
sound. 

'Listen!' he cried, gloomily, 'he comes! Do you hear 
himr 

Pastourel, who until now had remained seated upon the 
ground, suddenly rose, while his dog started up with flashing 
eyes, bristliitf hair, and uttering a howl of terror. 

' It is he ! it is he !* said Pastourel. 

Jean, greatly terrified, looked toward the edge of the w cod, 
and beheld an enormous bear coming toward them. He sup- 
posed that Pastourel, more iamiliar than himself with the 
silence of the mountain, had heard the approach of the animal^ 
and influenced by his &noy, had taken it for that of a man* 

'WelI,weU,'heeried»'if thatisthefeUowwhoisto bring 
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jou deaUi^ I will answer for your life.' And h^ninaMd 
oonrageonsly toward the bear. f p wwjig 

Pastonrel, at the sight (^ the danger to which Jean 
Oouteau was ezposiDg himself, seemed to forget all his pxa* 
sentiments ; he urged on his dog against the ferodons animal^ 
and ran himself toward the border of the wood. Jean wa» 
now within a few paces of the beast, and the dog was ciroliBg 
around him, uttering short, angry growls. Pastonrel hastened 
to come up with them, and scarcely had he reached the white 
Stone, which he had pointed out, exclaimiog, ' let us both at 
it !— it is a she bear, and we will find its cubs P when sad* 
Qenly the sharp report of a musket was heard. Jean turned 
his head, and beheld Pastonrel extended upon the earth, his 
arms crossed, his staff near him, and his pouch beneath his 
bleeding head. 

At this sight, the superstitious terror which Fastoniel'» 
irords had excited in his bosom, awoke more powerful than 
eyer in the soul of Jean Couteau; he stood for some moments 
stupefied, incapable of motion, with his eyes, fixed upon th^ 
body, which he beheld lying in the attitude which Pastonrel 
had described to him. 

His feet seemed rooted to the eitfth ; he fancied hims^ 
under the control of that infernal power which had joeti 
snatched away his companion; and this emotion would hf»» 
lasted still longer, perhaps, if the shepherd's dog had not 
suddenly rushed between Jean Couteau and the lx>dy of hia< 
master. 

At this sights the hunter started backward, and the deg^ 
after having scented his master, darted furiously upon Jean* 
and before the latter could place himself in an attitude of 
defence, he had bitten him twice or thrice severely. Jean at 
last drew the long couteoM de ehasse, which had given hint 
the name by which he was generally known, and with a single 
blow laid the dog dead at his master's side. 

The necessity of self defence, had, as it were, dissolved the 
eharm which had rendered the hunter motionless, but it had 
not effaced the terror with which this sudden and predicted* 
death had inspired him. Scarcely had the dog fallen, when 
the unhappy Jean took to flight, looking neither to the rights, 
hand nor to the left, but hurrying onward with that instinct 
Hhich survives all consciousnesi?, chased by a terror moie 
fearful than the pursuit of the most dangerous enemy. 

The fatigue, however, of so long and rapid a race, obliged 
lam at last to pause. The distance at which he now found 
himself from the scene of that strange event, the sight of a^ 
human habitation, for he was already near the- castle, par* 
mitted him to collect his thoughts for amom^t; battk»- 
mind of Jean Oouteau had not sufficient strengtn to reason* 
iVfon what had passed, and he was unable to esoape from the 
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JMhmfa ig dilemuM ; eUber Fastoarel had felt the approach of 
hik muHerer, and it was Doa Jose who had slain him, and 
thBPefore he was undoubtedly a real sorcerer, or he had been 
deoeiyed, and then it was the devil who had carried him 
ttvray. 

In either oase, the hunter remembered that Father Anselmo 
HW at the oastle, and he resolved to seek him out at once, to 
oonfees all to him, and place himself under the protection of 
his prayers, should it cost him the savings of ten year's 
labour. 

It was in this state of mind that Jean, with disordered 
garments, his fhoe still wearing traces of the deepest alarm, 
reached the gate of the castle. Bat before narrating what 
tfoeorred on his aMval, it is necessary to recount the events 
Which had preceded it^ 

CHAPTER VII. 

Wb left the bat^n at the moment, when convinced that 
Qalidou had been devoured by his dogs, he had sent for a 
priest to inter his supposed remains. We have seen, from the 
recital of Jean Oouteau, how the baron had opposed the 
depiarture of Don Jose de Frias. The old seigneur returned 
to his apartment after having given the keys of the portculllD' 
te his messenger, forgetting, for the first time in his life, 
perhaps, to lock up the castle with his own hands. 

The baroness had remained alone in her chamber ; she had 
leng since formed a oorrect estimate of Don Jose's character. 
Brave with the bravery common to all men, skilful in the uso> 
of'arms, loving with that love which is ready to sacrifice a 
fertune to its object, he was liable to none of those excesses of 
tMnerity and of passion, which take by surprise the hearts of 
women ; he was destitute ofHhat firmness and resolution 
iHkidi sways them and commands their respect. 

The feelings which Paula felt toward Don Jose wer» 
itraagely inconsistent; she alternately despised him and 
lered him« blessed him and cursed him. This man, neither 
good nor bad, whom she was unable to inspire with a resolu« 
tien against herself or her husband, caused her to tremble- 
with rage. Again and again, in her hours of despair, she had 
said to him, ' Leave me ! do not heed my tears 1 leave me, 
and kill me,' or kill him, and remain I I cannot live thus 1* 
And Jose waited calmly for these hours of madness to pass, 
promising her no hope, no relief from her tortures. Then 
she despised him, but when her rage waa wearied out by the 
dull irresolution of her lover, she thanked him upon her 
knees for having turned a deaf ear to bet c^les, her tears, her 
ittpreoations. 

Bttt nerer, perhaps^ liad the baroness felt such anger, such 
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«ULtempt for Don Joie as that wluoh diihubed her botom 
when he informed her that Pastonrel was in possenion of their 
aeoret He had left her, aajing, that he would kill the ah6p« 
herd ; bat the baroness did not credit him. ' No/ ahe ax« 
claimed, * he has endured this fear, this slavery for five jean ; 
he has submitted to the thought that another could dispose of 
his life and of mine. He is the basest of cowards; if I do 
not save mjself, I am lost, for ever lost 1' 

A woman, with a character like that of the baroneai, and 
with the ideas of the present day, would not have been long 
in forming her resolution. Suicide would have oceuxred to 
her as an easy resource ; but the guiltiest sinner, when she 
believes in a merciful God, who elevates repentance to a level 
with virtue, dares not commit a ciime which robs her of hoc 
last hope, and insures her eternal condemnation. Paula did 
not think of self destruction ; not that she feared death, but 
death by her own hands. Still, she saw no means to avoid the 
danger which threatened her; she acted like a prisoner, who« 
oonSned in a gloomy dungeon, Ib certain to perish unleai he 
finds some way of escape; he searches in every direction, groping 
idong the walls and ground for an avenue of flight ; and wh«i 
all hope is exhausted, when despair has taken possession of his 
a«nl, u a stdne trembles beneath his hand, if a faint lijsht 
reaches his eye, he rushes thitherward without reflection, 
without prudence, without inquiring whether he may not ia« 
crease his peril in seeking to avoid it. 

It was thus with Paula ; after having sought long, and in 
Ytdn, to find some way of refuge, without discovering a ray 
to guide her through the darkness which enveloped her, she 

Eisped at the first hope which dawned upon her. She left 
r chamber, and after having traversed several gloon^ pas- 
sages, she reached the threshcud of the prison in which Baiati 
was confined with the scribe Langlois. She directed the guard 
to open it, and, having entered, she carefully dosed the door 
behind her. 

The councillor and Laufflois, who had been for several honn 
plunged in the deepest obscurity, were so dazzled at the sud- 
den gleam of the light which Paula held in her hand, that at 
first they did not recognize her. Langlois, who was lying in 
a comer upon a heap of dirty straw, turned quickly, fell upon 
his knees, and began to beg for mercy. 

The councillor, who was seated upon a wretched joint stool, 
which he had found by groping about his dungeon, raised his 
head without leaving his place, and said — 

' Does the baron purpose to keep us here long V 

* I do not know the intention of the baron,' replied the 
baroness ; ' but I can tell you mine.' 

At this voice Barati rose and saluted the baroness with a 
courtliness which the most gallant noble might have envied 
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urthifl obBOore reproBentaiiTe of the wtbUtte of the robe, and 
replied — 

* The intentions, madam, whieh haye led you at thiB hoar to 
this infected den, oannot be otherinie than boieTolent.' 

' Whatever thej may be, air/ replied Paola^ ' I can impart 
them to yon alone.' 

* Hadazn, this officer of the parliament has been assooiated 
with me, to note down all that I may hear as a magistrate^ 
and—' 

' Sir councillor,* resumed the baroness, * I haye that to say 
to yon which is entirely foreign to the errand upon which you 
have been sent Besides, I haye oome to ask advice of yoa 
rather than to render you a seryioe ; but in either case it is 
necessary that we should be alone.' 

* Leave us, master Langlois,' said the councillor. 

The latter, who a moment before could have paid any ^rioe 
for the liberty of leaving this damp dungeon, replied in a 
churlish tone — 

'It is my duty to remain near you, worthy councillor. I 
have not failed to do so when the danger was imminent, and 
it would be scarcely just to banish me when a chance of safety 
is offered.' 

' Your first duty is to obey me.' 

* And where do you wish me to go V said Langlois. 
The baroness opened the door, and said to the guard : 

* I place this man in your keeping ; do not let Mm stir from 
this door until I have left the prison.* 

Langlois, wavering between the fear of throwing an obstacle 
in the way of an arrangement which might free him from the 
baron's clutches, and the suspicion that the councillor might 
be liberated alone by means of some secret gate in the prison, 
hesitated. 

' Councillor Barati,' he said at last, * I obey ; but it is your 
duty to iNn>vide for my protection as it is mine to render yoa 
obedience.' 

* Go, sir, go !* said Barati ; * I know my duties— try to re- 
member yours.' 

Langlois left the prison, and the baroness remained with 
Barati. 

' Well, madam X said the councillor; 

A deep sigh swelled the bosom of the baroness, and as if she 
feared to exhaust her courage by preliminary ezplanationB, 
riie said quickly — 

* Councillor Barati, you can save me.' 

* Save you, madam V 

' The law, the parliament, yon, some one has the power to 
free me from the life to wMoh I am here condemned— from a 
life passed amid bloodshed and violence I You have seen the 
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i da 1ft Boqiw; Iklen now to what has just ooeoned in 
the oastle.' 

Then, in a few word?, and with an energy inspired by the 
horror which she felt, and by the wieh to interest Bamti in 
her behalf, the related the nnhappy fate of Galidon, and then 
added— 

< Knrt I live here a helpless witness of snoh atrooitiea 
until the '^dsy arxites when I in my tnm shall become the 
victim V 

Barati was fu from ezpeoting inch an appeal on the part 
of the baronessL Every feeliDg of humanity and generosity 
prompted him to engage in the defence of an nnhappy woman 
who was exposed to incessant danger ; but consdonB of hia 
inability to aid her in his capacity of a magietrate, he said — 

* The law, madam, and consequently parliament, cannot 
aHiat yon, except yon have personal grievances to complain of 
against the Baron do la Boqne. And as to myself, I am not 
now in a position to render my services effectnal.' 

' Conn^lor Barati,' replied Paula, * I can open the gatea 
oCthia castle, and thna perhaps save yonr life, bnt then I must 
leave it with yon ; yon most bear me away as yon wonld a 
prisoner whom yon fonnd in a hannt of brigands, into whose 
nands yon had fallen.' 

' Tonr position is terrible, madam,' said Barati, ' and every 
honest heart mnst sigh over it ; bnt the law offers no means 
ta liberate yon.' 

' So, then,' said the baroness, ' yon, a magistrate, may fofi»* 
see a crime, and yet yon cannot prevent it when evoything 
combines to convince yon that it is meditated.' 

Barati reflected : he was forcibly impressed with the thought 
tint, with a man of the barcm's character, a moment of intoxi* 
cation or of anger might impel him to the crime of murd«% 
and after a moment's silence, he replied — 

* Madam, that which has passed this night may bring about 
results which may protect you far better than I can, but it ia 
neoessaiy to await them/ 

* Await them ! here, doubtless 1' said Paula, in a bitter tone^ 
ami inth an air of keen vexation. ' Ob, sir, when I beheld 
the courage with which you braved the baron's fury, I expeeted 
to find in yon a man, who would not hesitate to liberate a wo« 
nan from a condition so desperate as mine.' 

'Hadam,' replied Barati sternly, <a man is always con* 
lageous in the fulfilment of his duty. Permit the officer of 
parliament who has just left us, to re-enter this dungeon, in 
which I am a prisoner, and I will, in bis presence, receive the 
oomplaint which you would- address to me against the Baron 
de>la Boqne, and if I think that you are exposed to danjgw 
by^ a longer residence in this castle, I will 6umm<m him to set 
you at Uberty, that you may retire into a convent, there to 
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mrik ftli« iiRM of a. Bait whioh 701L will oobubmim againafe 
!ldm» But aft to asBiflUng you in eaoaping from iho aboda of 
j#ar husband, in this, madam, joa cannot count upon me.* 

** In truth, Bir/ said the baronesa witb increased aqwxitiv 
' your aid will be Tory efficacious to me, when you leave ma 
ift the power of the Baron de la Boque, after I have entered ft 
Qomplaint against him. For do you suppoae he would head 
your summons )' 

* Madam, the king himaelf cannot prevent an assasrin fvon 
fllaying a man who walks peaceably upon the high road, but 
W>e to him who should brave his power, or that ot thft 
parliament, when once admonished tibat you are und«r hii 
protection.* 

'It seems to me, sir,' replied Paula, tranquilly, 'that jou 

Jouzaelf are an example of the respect in whioh the baioift 
olds this power/ 

'Who knows, madam 1 l^ight brings oounael, and thebaien 
already, perhaps, repents of his conduct towards me^' uUb 
Barati ironically. 

' In that caee, sir, you will permit me to wait for this proof 
of the fear with which parliament can inepire the baron, aad 
will seek in Bubmiaaion and silence a refuge againat' the 
ills with which I am incessantly menanoed.* 

' As you think best, madam,' replied Barati coldly. ' Tel» 
pennit me to asBure you that if I had entered ^is castle 
under any other title than that of a nmgistrate, yeu wwdd 
not in vain have claimed my aid to assist your flight ; btdt 
that which my honour as a gentleman would then have 
enjoined upon me, is forbidden by the office with which I ana 
invested.' 

The baroness frowned, and glancing upon Barati, with a&r 
indignant air, she replied, proudly : 

'It is the protection bf the magistrate alons^ whieh4 dftr 
maud ; it doee not become the Baroness de la Bofu» to aioo^ 
any other 

' A word can insure it to you, madam. Tell me fonnally^ 
and for reasons that you can reveal to me without dangei^ 
tiiat yeu wish to be liberated from the authority of year 
husband, and I will enforoe your demand.' 

'The baroness hesitated, theu impelled with some ucatok 
tiwkught, answered quickly : 

'Becall this man, and receive my complaant.' 

liSnglois was recalled, and the baroness witheut oompdauung 
penonally against the Baron de la Boque, declared that it.waa 
impossible for her to live in a house which was the daily soeB» 
of occurrences similar to those which we have reoouDted.t» 
our readers. Bhe mentioned a number, the resnlte of whieh 
though less frightful im appearance, were mush more 
fiMj i& xttaU^* TlMiSyUnhafipypeaBautahadr 
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in damp dungeonfl without any noaiishmeiit but mouldy 
bread and water ; others had be«i whipped, othem still more 
seyerely injared; in fine, there was enough to justify the 
demand of the baroness in the eyes of any tribonaL Langloia 
wrote, while Paula rehearsed these fsote with an agitation 
which Barati attributed to her alarm. When she had ended, 
the councillor presented the complaint for her signature^ 
which last formality she executed with a desperate effort^ 
then left the prison, saying, as she went : 

' Now, sir, I am under your safeguard, and that which you 
have witnessed in this castle should insure me protection, 
whatever may be the pretexts which the Baron de la Boque 
may invent to punish me.' 

Her last woi^ surprised Barati ; it was true, the baroness 
had reason to believe that her husband might resolve to 
punish her for the complaint which she had entered agaimit 
1dm, but this complaint could not be called a pretext, and 
the truth, although still indistinct, rose for a moment before 
the councillor. Lianglois interrupted lus reflections. 

* This is a precious piece of evidence against the baron, 
hesud. 

'Perhaps,' rejoined Barati, 'perhaps this evidence alone 
will not suffice to convict him, but the cripe which has been 
committed here tiiis night cannot be punished too severely.* 

'Is it true,* replied Langlois, turning pale— * the story 
which the guard has just told me % that that young man hag 
been devoured by the baron's dogs.' 

'Madam de la Boque has related to me also, and the 
tumult which we heard confirms it.' 

' Lord of heaven 1' said Langlois, trembling in every limb : 
'If the like should happen to us ! for the baron is like a mad 
wolf to-night The guard told me that he had arrested the 
yonnj^page who met us at the torrent, and had thrown Mm 
into prison, because he insisted upon leaving the castle.* 

' He feared doubtless lest he might inform against him/ 
said Barati, who considered this arrest as confirming the 
siupicion which he had conceived; he then added: 'Lang- 
leiSy did you notice the shepherd who was waiting for us at 
the passage of the Tunnel, and the tone in which he recom- 
mended the safety of his master's son to Don Jo66 de Fries ? 

' Tes, in truth,' said the latter, ' one would haVb thought 
that the peasant had a right to command the comte.' 

Barati reflected for a while^ and then said : 

'Well, master Langlois, whatever may happen, da not 
speak of the complaint we have just received, until we have 
left the castle.' 

' Kever fear,' replied Langlois, quiokly, ' for if the baron 
knew we were in possession of the deposition, and that I was 
acquainted with its contents, he would make us pan between 
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tt0 jAwi of hiB dogBy rather than mdfer it to reMh ptv 
fiMoent.' 

* Be ailent upon the mbjeot until I think beat to apeak of 
it/ said Barati. 

It ii nnneoeBBary to relate in thia place the Tariona reaaona 
which confirmed the oonnciUor in the belief that the eooh 
plaint of the baroness was a precaution which die took againat 
the fdtore, rather than a reparation which she demanded for 
the past. 

The remainder of the night paaMd away in qnietneaa. 



CHAPTER Vlll. 
Is waa after daybreak when the gnard opened the door of 
the prison in which Barati and Langlois were confined. 

They were conducted into the same hall in which they 
had been receiyed on the preceding erening. The same a^i 
rangements had been made ; the baroness waa present, and a 
priest waa seated near her. 

When Barati entered, the baron rose, and said : 

'A chair for the councillor BaratL' 

An arm-chair waa at once brought for him. 

* Take your place, sir/ said the baron to Langlois, ' and write 
what you are about to hear, as is your duty.' 

Banti si^ed to Langlois to obey, and he was upon the 
point of taking up the word himself, when Baron do la Boque 
proTented him by a gesture replete with dignity. The aspect 
of the old seigneur was completely chanced ; bia eyea nad 
lost their fire, and the saTage smile which gave so cruel an 
expression to bia face had disappeared. 

'Listen, sir,' he said, 'liaten, and you, sir, write down my 
words.' 

He then added, like a man who has carefully reflected upon 
the meaning an<kthe expression of what he is about to say : 

'I, Adrien, Baron do la Boque, uninfluenced by fear or 
&Tour, acknowledge the following facts :— * 

These facts were but a repetition of that which had occurred 
on the preceding eyeninff, from the time of Barati'a arrest to 
the auppoeed death of CUidou. This recital, deliyered with 
great caLmness, contained not a single expression which could 
palliate the baron's misdeeda, and concluded with the follow- 
ing words: 

' I make thia yoluntary declaration because it pleasea me to 
do so, and from my regret at the misfortune' which haa oo« 
Gurred, without being imp<^ed by any fear of the punishment 
which the parliament may choose to inflict upon me. And 
to oonyinoe all that I do not seek to saye myscOf by any idle 
Bubterfuge, I maintain aa right and lawful all that I hasn, 
done up to thia day^ againat the boon who haie infdnged 
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upon my domain; I oooBidered it as jwt, ftnd I tn no wlw 
deny it, and I am ready to prove that in nothing hsre I 
tranigressed the Umits of that authority which belongs to my 
rank. So well am I oonyineed of this, that I am willing, la 
Older that atriot justice may be meted out to all, to sufier 
6M)h one who may feel aggrieved to place their complainta in 
ilw hands of the sieur Barati ; making known to all hera 
present, as has been made known to those without, that this 
castle will remain open during the entire day, and that all 
and each shall be at liberty to come and go, whatever he may 
have to say, or has already said against me.* 

Barati had listened to the baroa with an air of rigid im- 
perturbability, while at the same time he closely scrutinised 
Fanla, who luid started involuntarily on hearing that thi 
baron had thrown open the castle to all complainants from 
witiioiit. Under these circumstances she felt convinced that 
Paatoorel, on learning the fate of Q<ftlidou, would appear to 
avenge the young man, and to disclose the secret of her 
flhame. She made a movement to rise when the baron had 
ended, but the sound of BaratiVi voice checked her. 

* Not only,' he said, 'can those safely enter where sits, the 
commissioned authority of the parliament, but those who 
would not speak of their own will are bound to answer to my 
queries. 

A smile played about the baron*^ lips^ and he said, taming 
to Barati :— 

' Ton defended the honour of the robe courageously last 
evening, and to day you would save that of legal forms. It is 
well : do as you think fit' 

'Among those whose evidence I wish to obtain, baron/ 
resumed the councillor, ' two men are wanting here, and two 
who could, perhaps, give me the surest iDformation — ^Don 
Jos6 and a man whom I have heard called Jean Oonteau.' 

* Don Jose will be brought before you, sir ; i have detained 
idm prisoner, because if I had suffered him to leave the castle, 
as he wished, it might have been thought that I feared his 
disclosures. As to Jean Couteau, \ know not why he has not 
yet returned. I sent him, it is true, to seek the venerable 
Father Anselmo, for I wish that an expiatory mass may be 
celebrated in this castle, for him who has been the victim of 
my rashness ; but he will return, sir, he will return. Let 
Don Jose be brought in,* added the baron. ' In the mean* 
lime let those iHio wish to apeak, come forward : we have no 
time to lose.* 



* True, my lord/ said ene of the mentals in a ▼oioe of terror. 
*fbr the peasants can be teen mountiag the caatle-hiil, » if 
fere preparing to assault it* 
I banmen ftif Nok iipoA IHT «hair «l tlM tbAiV^ 
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FMtoarel might be among these peanutck At tbt 4wma mo* 
ment Barati said, in a loud voice : — 

' Oome forward, you who have jaet spoken ! Has the BafOB 
4e la Boqne to your knowledge at any time attaolud 'Hm 
shepherds of the mountain V 

'I on can answer/ said the baron. 

'Sir ooanciUor/ said the menial, ' I have noitSiing to m^ 
against my master.' 

' jfiTor I ! nor I !' repeated almost all present. 

The baroness was evidently agitated by a fearful strngj^e. 
Barati made another attempt to interrogate some of the 
baron's attendants, bat he received the same answer £rom aU, 
and he resumed : 

' Why is not Don Jose brought in befofe mel for I see qa 
one else from whom 1 oan require an answer.' 

A man now appeared at the door of the hall, and said to tlM 
bacon: 

' Jly lord, the shepherds refose to enter the eastle without 
a safs conduct written in your own hand.' 

The baron took the pen, wrote a few words, and gave Hm 
open paper to the man, saying : 

'Let them enter without fear. Whatever they may say 
against me, they may pass out unhindered.' 

PauU seemed at this moment ready to swoon ; in her 
imagination she saw Pastourel standing face to fiioe with Don 
Jose, and revealing before all present the secret which the im- 
prudent youth had disclosed to him. She appeared to have 
lost all power of speech and of motion, whMi the sound «f 
the baron's voice gave her suffioient strength to address him, 
■as he said, after a long silenoe : 

' Well, has Don Jose or the peasants arrived 1' 

' Bafore them, or before Dan Jose,* said the baroness, risii^, 
pale as death, ' there is some one to be heard.' 

' Who V said the baron. 

'Myself,' replied Paula, sinking l»ok upon her chair. 
^ Oounoillor Birati, yon have received my complaint ; read it.' 

The baron's face was for a moment agitated by the mest 
^contradictory emotions. To an air of lively astonishment 
succeeded an expression of savage anger : 

' Tou V he said to Paula, ' you t' 

'I!' replied Paula. 

Then the sadness of despair fell upon the boron, and he 
mattered gloomily : 

*lt wfu true, then \ Bead, sir,' ho added to Barati, an a 
ballow voice. 

Barati made a sign to Langlois to i«ad the writing wUsh 
fae had drawn up in the dungeon. The baron remarked it ant 
tnnung to Barati, he added bitterly, but with true di|putf : 

^B^itFooiael^flir; itB0«dstk«CBa^iiiidze?wen.amM 
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of A man like yim to give me itrength to liaten to wliat I am 
ftbont to hear.' 

8^ the baron eeemed to diBtmst his firmness, for he placed 
botii elbows upon the table, and concealed his face in his 
lianda. The baroness^ with eyes fastened upon the grotmd 
and with drooping head, appeared to have exhansted all her 
oonrage in the appeal which she bad made to BaratL If she 
had been able, she wonld have closed her ears to the sound of 
her Yoiee. Profound silence reigned in the hall, and Barati 
commenced the reading of Paula's complaint. 

The baron seemed nailed to his chair, such was the motion- 
less rigidity of his position. His fingers alone, clutched 
against his forehead, pressed it, as if thej would bury them- 
idves deep in his brain. 

During the reading, sereral shepherds had entered dlently, 
and when Barati had concluded, and had returned the writ- 
ing to Langloip, who folded and placed it carefully beneath 
his doublet^ the baron raising his bead, beheld them standing 
before him. Paula, with her haggard eyes fastened upon the 
door, waited in vain for the entrance of her accuser. The 
baron turned towards her, and said : 

' Madam—' 

She rose hastily, trembling and bewildered. 

< Madam,' resumed the baron, in a calm voice, ' the gates 
of the castle are open, and will remain so during the whole 
day. OoP 

The baroness bent her head, and said quickly to the priedt 
who sat near her— 

' Support me, father, aupport me !* 

She had tottered a few paces toward the door, when Jean 
Couteau rushed wild and disordered into the hall. All present 
were startled at his paleness, and the baroness stopped at the 
first word that broke from his lips. 

' Don Jose,' he cried ; ' where is Don Jose V 

* We have been long waiting for him,' said the baron. 

* My lord,' cried one of the menials, ' we have looked in 
▼ain in his prison, and called after him throughout the castle 
— he is not here.' 

* Don Jose,' cried a scornful yoice from the midst of the 
peasants, * Don Jose was at break of day in the neighbourhood 
of the mountain of Saint Barthdmi' 

The Baron seemed strangely agitated. 

' It vfat true, then !' he murmured. 

' In that case,' ezdaimed Jean Couteau, with the gloomy 
air of a man who is in a kind of delirium, ' the shepherd was 
right; he saw him, indeed. Yes^ yes, Don Jose has killed 
Pastourel P 

The ory uttered by the baroness at hearing these words, 
wonld donbtlesB haxe attraeted general notice, and giren rise 
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to sfat&Dge oommenti upon the extraordinary emotion excited 
bj tkis news, bat the attention of all present was at once di* 
verted from Panla by an incident which filled the inmates of 
the cattle with the greatest astonishment. 

' He has killed Pastonrel !' cried the voice which had spoken 
before. ' In that case, no terms I War, war between us and 
thine. Baron de la Boque !' 

The speaker was Galidoo, who now advanced so as to be 
seen by all present. The baron remained for a moment mo- 
tionless, with his eyes fixed upon him whom he supposed to 
be a phantom, then he muttered gloomily : 
It was trueP 

Barati himself, although he had heard the cry of th9 
baroness at the tidings of Pastourel's death, was not the leu 
surprised at the supposed apparition. He soon, however, 
resumed his calmness, and said to Galidou : 

' What means this, and how is it that you were thought 
deadr 

' I will explain it,' said Jean Gouteau. 

He then related the affair as it occurred, and at the same 
time recounted how he had owed his life to Pastourel, and 
how he had sworn to serve him. 

'Ha !' said the baron, whose vexation at having played 8 
ridiculous part banished for a moment the peaceable and 
equitable motives by which he had been so strongly swayed, 
' you have betrayed me then, and you are not the only one, 
perhaps, for Don Jose, whom they accuse of having slain 
Pastourel, wished likewise to save the life of this boor.' 

' Did he wish to save him T said Jean Gouteau, gazing at 
the baroness, who at these words had fallen as if lifeless upon 
« chair near the door. 

'Yes,' said the baron, * he did, and bo warmly that I found 
him last night in my wife's chamber, imploring her to aid 
him in protecting the life of this wretch.' 

Jean Gouteau gazed once more at the baroness, and mut* 
tered: 

' And you, madam, did you wish to save him V 

* Tes, yes,' she said, as if these were the last words which 
would pass her lips. 

Jean Gouteau bent his head, and at the moment when all 
present expected some disclosure on his part, he retired, mut« 
tering: 

'Then I have nothing more to say." 

He turned to leave the hall. 

'Stop that knave 1' cried the baron. 'You have aoonsed 
Don Jose of the murder of PaatoureL Did you see him 
commit the deed V 

'No.' 
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« Have yon been told so V 
'No.* 

* You have supposed it t 
'No.' 

* He had reasons, then, of which you are awate, to wish for 
the death of this man V 

Jean Couteau, with his head bent upon his bosom, glanced 
now to the right, now to the left. At last, summoning all hi& 
resolution, he said : 

< There is but one man here to whom I can speak ; it is 
Pather Anselmo, for I have need of the absolution of a priest 
for what I have seen and heard.' 

'Go,' said Barati: *go!' 

' I will await jou in the confessional of the chapel/ sai<^ 
Father Anselmo. 

' After me, father, afber me V said Paula, in a whisper, and 
she hurried from the apartment. 

The baron had resumed his former positicfn, with hi» 
elbows upon the table, and his face buried in his hands. 

' Does it please you, Baron dela Boque,' said Barati, mildly» 
* that I should receive the depositions^Qf these peaswits in 
your presence V 

* Do your duty, sir,* said thelraron. 

* It does not oblige me to compel you to listen iK> thiags- 
which might irritate you at a time when you seem already to 
be suffering under miaibrtune.' / 

' Councillor Barati,* replied the baron, raising his head with 
a proud air, ' it id better that I should hear the crimes which 
I have committed, in order to be persuaded that I have de- 
served the hatred of her who has just left ua. You can speak 
—all of you— for I have done you some mischief; but die t 
she !* 

He dropped his head in his hands again, and tears were 
seen escaping between his fingers, which were tightly pressed 
against his forehead. 

The depoRitions were now taken, and all referred to fiiots 
similar to those of which we have spoken at the beginning of 
the scene ; all ended by an appraisal in money of the injuries 
in which each one declared he had suffered. 

At each item of evidence the eounoillor said to the iMron : 

* Have you any tfiing to advance against this V 

* Nothing,* replied the baron. 

He inquired, repeatedly, however, if Don Jose had re^ap* 
p^ared; the answer was invariably in the negative, and «ach 
time he resumed his position, with his ^bows upon the table, 
and his head buried in his hands. 

Then, when all was finished, and a great part of the mm- 
inff had been employed in this labour, Barati turned to the 
i>la seigneur^ and said^ with a mildaess which fozmed % 
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striking oontrast with the Btemness whicli he had displayed 
on the preceding evening : 

* My lord baron, liere is the report which I am to commn- 
nicate to parliament; it cannot be bat that you have same 
obaervations to make.* 

The baron raised his head; a death-like paleness was 
spread over his visage. 

* Counsellor Barati/ he said, ' I think I have sufficiently 
understood the complaints of th^se worthy people, to see 
that their demands against me are simply pecuniary. To 
how much do they amount V 

* To a hundred and twenty thousand livres.' 

< They may share among them all the domains that I pos- 
sess in this province ; they are worth about that sum. I am 
ready to resign them.' 

A prolonged murmur of astonishment ran through the 
assembly. 
, ' You are signing your ruin,' said BaratL 

' What matters it? replied the Baron de la Roque. 

He took up a pen, wrote a few lines, and reached them to 
Barati. 

' Will it suffice V he said. ', 

The peasants gazed at elA other with an air of stupefac- 
tion. The baron turned towards his dependants, and said : 

' As to you, you shall receive a year's wages out of the 
money which still remains in my hands. Is that enough V 

* It is too much, my lord,' said a few voices. 

The baron rose, and was about to leave the apartment* 
"when Jean Couteau entered, leading Paula's daughter by the 
hand. 

'My lord,' he said, ' I was leaving the castle, when I found 
this child weepifag in the court.' 

'Charlotte !' exclaimed the baron, with singular emotion. 

* Mamma would not take me with her,' said the child. 
'Well,' said the baron, ' will you remain with me V 

* Oh, yes !' she cried. 

' Councillor Barati,' exclaimed the old seigneur, ' restore 
me that writing ! I had forgotten my daughter, sir.' 

An old man, who held the deed in his hands, stepped for« 
-ward, and tore it in pieees. 

'My lord baron,' he said, 'the poor peasant who has but 
little faith in justice, demands much to obtain a little. You 
owe us forty thoasand livres — that is all.' 

'You shall have them, my honest friends, you shall have 
them.' 

' Come, come,' said the old man, who was no other than Qali, 
f we have nothing more to do here.' 

All now left the apartment, with the exception of the 
|Mor0D^ Bmtii J^anConteaV; «nd Laogloig. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ArriB the peasanis had left the chamber, the baron taraed to 
Jean Conteau, and naid : 
' And jou, Jean Coutean, will you also quit the castle V 

* Not now, my lord, if yon still accept my services.' 

* I will/ replied the baron, ' on condition that you tell me 
the tmth concerning Don Jose/ 

' Pastoorel is dead, my lord, and he alone could tell you why 
Don Joee had reason to wish his death/ 

' Leave as then,' said the baron/ * and take this child with 
you. Oonncillor Barati, will you not remain alone with me % 
It is no longer the magistrate, but the man of honour, with 
whom I wish to consult/ 

'Will the promise which you have just given hold good, 
baron 1 Am I to consider the buaineas which brought me 
here as arranged between you and those who have addressed 
. their complaints to the parliament T 

'You alone doubt of it, sir,* replied the baron, 'yet from 
. tiie confidence with which these very persons who look upon 
me as an enemy, have entered my castle, when I told them 
they had nothing to fear, you might judge that I have taught 
those who know me never to distrust my word. Stiil, if it yet 
remains for you to avenge the outrage which I have committed 
against the parliament in your person, and — ' 

' I voluntarily entered your castle ;' said Barati, ' those who 
followed me hither came at my express and reiterated orders,' 
he added, glancing at Langlois, ' and if the reception I met 
with here, was not in the outset such as I have since found it, 
no one has the right to complain, if I am satisfied. Master 
Langlois, you can retire/ 

Langlois arose and left the apartment, but the base and 
servile fear, which, until now, had dwelt upon his face, gave 
place to an expression of savage hate, and a glance of menace, 
which included both Barati and the baron, flashed from his 
malignant eyes. Barati did not fail to observe it, but he 
scorned to manifest the slightest fear of a man like Langlois. 
The baron followed him with a thoughtful glance, and seemed 
to have forgotten that he had solicited an interview, when 
Barati aroused him from his reverie, by saying : 

' Seigneur de la Roqae, I am listening/ 

' Councillor Barati, after the scene which you witnessed in 
this hall last evening, after my obstinate resistance to the 
admonitions of the parliament, after all the acts of perseca- 
tion which you heard recited, you must have been greatly 
surprised at the change which has taken place in my purpose 
and my views.* 

'Since you approach this Babjeo)> air baron, I willnoi' 
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conceftl from you that I haye not yet reooyered from my 
artoniflhment.' 

* This aatoniBhment will bo still greater wlien I tell yon the 
oauBO of thii change. Look me in the face»oonnciUor Barati ! 
Haye I the air of a man likely to be terrified by nursery 
tales t And still, sir, it was something similar which indaoed 
me to act as I have done ; it was a dream, a yision, an appa- 
rition from the tomb which dictated my conduct.' 

The councillor gazed upon the baron with extreme surprise 
and the latter continued : 

' I am in poaseasion of all my senses, and that which I have 
just done must conyince you that something moat strange 
muat haye occurred to oyercome in a few hours the resistance 
which I haye so long maintained against the claims of these 
new manufacturers of the mountain — a resistance which I 
haye made a point of honour.' 

' I am listening to you, baron de la Boque,' replied the 
oonnoillor, ' and 1 beg you to believe that I respect the means 
by which God brings back those who have strayed from the 
path of duty.' 

' Is it God,' said the baron, in a tone of gloom, * or is it 
hell that has sent the apparition) I cannot say, but 1 ought 
to relate it to you, for you played your part in the scene.' 

' I r said the councillor. 

* You or your phantom, I know not which ; but I will tell 
you what I have seen, seen clearly with open eyes, sound 
senses and calm judgment.' 

'Relate it then, baron,* replied the councillor, while he 
tried to repress a smile, for he remembered the means to 
which the baron had resorted in order to inflame his anger, 
and he imagined that a remnant of intoxication blended 
with strange emotions, which must have disturbed him upon 
hearing of the fate of Galidou, had produced dreams, which 
in his alarm he had yiewed as realities.' 

'You know what occurred,^ resumed the baron, 'up to 
the moment when I despatched Jean Couteau in search of 
Father Anselmo, and when I arrested Don Jofe6. 

' I returned to the castle, and, as usual, locked myself in 
my chamber. I undressed and threw myself upon my bed, 
but 1 could not sleep, the image of Galidou, torn in pieceaby 
my dogs, haunted me incessantly. Suddenly I heard a strange 
noise, as if some one was trying to force open the door of my 
chamber, and I half rose, and cried, "who is there V No 
yoice replied, but at the same moment I felt myself seized 
and thrown back upon my bed. I was then bound upon it, 
and a covering was thrown about my head to stifle my cries, 
and I heard the following words, distinctly uttered in my ear : 
"JtesUtance U vain against the messengers of God" 

< I am not a man to be frightened at bo slight a matter, sir 
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coimoUlor, and I resolved to keep quiet, so as to olKMrre whalr 
passed around me. Besides, those who had been enabled i» 
fuid their way thus into my chamber, could have slain mie if 
such had been their purpose, and although T did not kaew 
what they were about to do, yet I supposed it neceBBaly t» 
ob^. My suspense was but short. After a few moments cC 
profound silence, I felt the covering removed from my fiuM^ 
and beheld my chamber brightly iuuminated.' 

The councillor was unable to repress a smile, but the bazon 
continued in a dry tone : 

* I am neither a child nor a coward, sir; that which I tell 
you is pure truth ; I was not thrown backward upon my bed. 
by a force which I could not comprehend; they were th» 
hands of men which grasped me, they were real hands whi<^ 
held me; and that dazzling light was no will-o*-the-wisp; it 
was caused by a number of tapers which were fastened to the 
various articles of furniture in my chamber. Four men with 
long cutlasses stood at my bedside, two on either hiuid : their 
iisoes were masked, and I beheld nought bnt the gleaming of 
their eyes fixed upon me, as if to watch for the slightest at« 
tempt on my part to call for aid or to resist.' 

The councillor assumed a more serious air at hearing these 
circumstantial details, which proved that the man had seen 
and observed with considerable calmness, and he made a siffa 
to the baron, as if to assure him of the interest which ne 
took in his narrative. The baron continued : 

'These circumstances, sir, satisfied me that I was in tlM 
hands of human beings, and I resolved to watch their every 
action, and to listen carelully to every word which fell from 
their lips. 

'After having closely examined the four masked men who 
stood over me with their cutlasses, I turned my eyes from 
them, and beheld in front of me three others, seated at a 
table, like judges. Before each stood a torch, so that the 
brightness of the light, flashing between them and me, pre* 
vented me from recognizing their features. It seemed as if 
they divined my wish, for the first— commencing upon my 
left hand — (I observed everything with great accuracy)— the 
first, I say, took his torch, and holding it near his face, said 
to me, in a hollow voice : 

* ** Dost thou recognise me V* 

' It was Don Jose, his face pale and rigid, like that of a 
corpse. The one at the other extremity did the same, and this 
time I was unable to repress a cry of terror, as I beheld Ghili* 
dou, pale as Don Jose, but with a long stain of blood upon lua 
forehead. Do not forget, sir,* said the baron, 'that I tho«|^t 
that he had perished miserably.* 

' Neither forget,' said the councillor, ' that he was at Uberty» 
and Don Jose alsp, and that wiUi an adroit trick-*' 
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* Were you, then, at liberty also, sir oooncilkir V said the 
l)aroxi, ' for he who was In the middle, having risen and dis- 
played his features in the same wise, I recognised yon, pale 
like the others, with a face livid and motionless; and you 
aaid, with that menaoing voice which echoed through this 
hall last evening : 

' " Baron, thy three prisoners are here to sit in judgment 
upon thee P" 

The baron spoke with such an air of conviction ; he ap- 
peared so little affected by the tarror which that viaioA 
would naturally have produced upon him, that Barati was 
upon the point of yielding to a feeling of superatitiou^ear, but 
blushing at the thought of evincing more emotion at the bare 
recital than the baron seemed to have felt at the actual appa- 
rition, he said : 

'Baron, it is not astonishing that after what had taken, 
place, you gave to these fantastic shadows the images of those 
whom you had destined to death, perhaps.' 

The Baron de la Koque turned up the sleeves of hia eeat, and 
. showing the councillor his bruised and discoloured wrists, hd 
replied, with some anger : 

* They are not the shadows of cords which can thus lacerate 
the limbs of man ; my imagination has not produced these 
deep soars which you behold'; it gave to none of those forms 
the faces that I beheld ; they were realities.* 

'And you examined them carefully?* said Barati, in undlt* 
goiied astonishment 

'As well as I could in the position in which I lav^ for eaoh 
one having resumed his seat, and placed his torch before hini» 
the rays of light covered them, as it were, with a luminous 
veil, which my eyes could only pierce when, by chance, they 
leaned to the right or to the left ; but it was because I looked 
upon this arrangement as a precaution to prevent me from 
scanning their features, thac I seized each opportunity to 
observe them. Every time that I beheld them, I recognised 
the same faces, rigid, pallid, and presenting the aspect of 
death.' 

While the councillor listened, the expression of the features 
ohanged alternately from astonishment to incredulity, as by 
' turns the singularity of the baron*s recital impressed him^ or 
as his reason convinced him that it was the dream of a drunken 
man. The baron comprehended what was passing in Barati's 
mind, and added quickly : 

' I tell you once more, master councillor, I am not a child 
to be terrified by will o* the wisps or painted puppets, and as 
I am sure that I was not duped by my imagination, I could* as 
well as you, find a probable explanation of these resemblauoei* 
if there were not powerful reasons, which induce me to* loi^ 
upon this scene as something supernatural.' 
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' It mftT be BO, jbaron/ replied the councillor^ ' and when yea 
have told me the rest — * 

' The rest, sir, the rest, will alarm yon more than me, per- 
haps' replied the old fleigneur, bitterly. 'My jndgee had 
reanmed their places, as I have told you, and he who wore 
jonr face, began and said : ** Baron de la Roque» then hast 
endeavoured to. resist the orders of the parliament, and the 
parliament has sent me to jndge thee, not only for the crimes 
which thon hast committed before the eyes of men, bnt for 
those which thou dost think forever buried in the vaults of 
this castle.*'* 

The councillor lent a more attentive ear, stnplfied to see 
the baron, whom he still supposed to be suffering from a 
species of delirium, ready to reveal those crimes for which he 
must necessarily call him to an account. 

The baron continued : 

* I grant that these words alarmed me, and I felt my courage 
fast leaving me when the phantom judge resumed : " Dost 
thou remember the night when the Comte de Frias came 
with a valise filled with gold and jewelry, to ask an asylum of 
thee t Thou didst grant it eagerly, and on the morrow, when 
his young son, then scarcely ten years of age, awoke, thou 
didst say to him, that his father had been obliged to leave the 
castle in the night, and that he had left him in thy keeping. 
The boy believed thee, and afterward thou didst inform him 
that his father had sailed for the Indies, and didst show him 
a ring set with diamonds, which he sent thee to be given to 
Don Jose, and the boy who had often seen this ring upon his 
father's finger, believed that still, and it is now near fifteen 
years that he whom thou dost call thy ward, has been waiting 
for the arrival of his father, whose corpse is still in the dark 
dungeons into which thou didst hurl it, and which thou hast 
not since dared to enter."' 

* Baron, baron 1' cried the councillor, rising quickly, * is this 
true 1 is it true V 

The baron signed to him to resume his seat, and rejoined, 
without appearing to be moved by the councillor's violent in- 
dignation : 

* Yes, sir, it is true. On that day poverty was a guest in 
my house, and on the morrow I was to repay to the Comte de 
Labastide the sum of ten thousand livres. To fail in the 
payment of a debt to a usurer or a merchant, disturbs one but 
little, for these people have the law and the bailiffs on their 
aide ; but to be unable to restore a sum, borrowed from a 
gentleman upon the word of a gentleman — ^it was the loss of 
my honour, and I could not suffer that. It must have been 
the devil, sir, who sent the Comte de Frias to La Roque that 
Tery evening, for it was not his intention; he was returning 
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£m»r Toulonae to Spain, and it was the fatigae of his young 
wa, which compelled him to stop at my castle.' 

' An'd do yon dare to make this disolosnre to me, sir baron f 
said Barati sternly. 

* I supposed I was speaking to a man of honour/ said the 
baron in a tone of raillery, ' for I was careful to ask you if the 
office of magistrate was ended.' 

' It is ended, sir,' replied Barati, * and as a member of par- 
liament^ I will forget what you have now told me, but 1 warn 
you that I am unwilling, even as a private man, to hear the 
recital of these visions, engendered by your rejoaorse.* 

Barati rose to leave the apartment, but at the same moment 
the Baron de la Boque said to him : 

' You would perhaps listen more attentively, sir, if instead 
of speaking of a crime, committed fifteen years ago, I should 
spea^ to you of one committed at a distance of twenty-five, 
when a young girl, wrapped in a mantle, entered by night 
the house of an innkeeper, named Yergnes, who dwelt in the 
suburbs of Toulouse, and deposited there a new-bom infant, 
which she brought in an osier cradle.' 

' Baron ! baron ! what mean you 1 It is not true ! they 
have lied !' 

' Who have lied, sir V replied the baron, with a smile of 
■corn, ' these visions engendered by my remorse V 

Barati fell backward upon a chair in a atate of frightful 
agitation, and but for tfte calm visage of the baron, who 
gazed upon him with a cruel smile, he would have thought 
himself the sport of a dream. 

' They told me truly/ resumed the Baron de la Boque, ' that 
these words would silence the arrogance, beneath which you 
have for five and twenty years concealed the crime which you 
then committed.* 

Barati cast a wild glance around the apartment, and then 
directed it toward the baron with such fury that the latter 
added : 

' Councillor Barati, there is no way to rid yourself of me. 
I am armed.' he continued, drawing forth a pistol, ' you are 
not. Besides, my menials would enter at the first cry.* 

'And can no one hear usi' said Barati in a low voice. 

* Who knows, sir, if those who have revealed this secret to me, 
do not hear all that is said in all places ? For they know of 
Don Jose's flight, they told me that Gkilidou was saved, and 
they repeated word for word the complaint of Paula.' 

'And still, sir, your surprise was great when you heard 
these things V 

' It was not at hearing them, sir, that I was surprised, bat 
at beholding fulfilled at that hour, word for word, that 
which had been foretold to me^ as at this moment the pre- 
diction is fulfilled that the mention of the i^ght of the 20th 
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of Kovember, 1683, would render yon more hmabie and 
attentive/ 

'FiniBh then, sir/ replied Barati, with » gloomy and 
troabled voice ; ' finish, for they most have told yom othw 
things.' 

' Tes, sir/ resumed the baron, ' after having reealled to me 
the crime— I mean my own — the spectre who wore year 
visage, continued : *' We know/' he said, ^'your project to dis- 
pose of me." Then he who wore the visage of Don Jose, added : 
** and it was to me that you would have entrusted the com- 
mission of this crime." ' 

' Was it true, sir V smd Baratl in amazement. 
^ ' It was true, sir/ replied the baron, ' it seems that not a 
eingle Word was uttered last night in this castle, which was 
not heard by these envoys of heU. What is there wonderful 
in that, when they are so woll acquainted with thmgs whidii 
we thought buried in night, and in the oblivion of the tombw' 

' And so, sir/ replied Barati, who had somewhat reoovered 
from his surprise, ' it is to the intervention of these super- 
natural beings that I owe my safety V 

' Joae had refused, sir, to obey my orders ; and although he 
afterwards consented to rid me of you, upon the oonditioa 
tkAt I would save Galidou, I am convinced he would not 
have kept his promise/ 

A heavy sigh broke from the councillor's bosom, aud he 
said in a hollow voice : 

' This passes belief; it is enough to turn one's brain*' 

' This is not all, councillor BaratL If I testified no sue- 
pttae on hearing of the death of Pastourel, it was beeanae no 
expression, no emotion oould suffice to paint my astoni^ 
ment, for I already knew of it' 

« Was it Don Jose who killed Pastourel 7 said Basati, with 
an air of burning curiosity. 

' He who wore his visage said to me, '< I will slay PaatoBf^ 
because he knows what he should not know" Bat he who said 
this, was no more young Fries, than he who wore your face 
waeyou, councillor Barati/ 

' In truth, in truth,* muttered Barati, utterly bewildered by 
what he had heard, ' nothing proves that it was Don Jose. 
But, baron, did they tell you the secret which was to lead to 
the death of Pastourel r 

The baron was agitated at this question ; his face beoftme 
pale and anxious, and he replied : 

' I enquired after it, and do you know what he, who wore 
the features of Galidou, answered : " If the councillor Bantil 
will tell you why he committed the crime which we have re- 
vealed, you shall know why Pastourel must die." ' 

' Oh, speetna of hell 1' said Barati, with a foxy whioh his 
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«ftlm feattuea seemed ineapable of ezpieMiBg, 'thaj Icnow 

He then levied toward the bATon^ with fiaahing eyee and 
hands conynlsiyel j agitated, and Baid in a low voice : 
' *■ And l^ave they told you nothing more V 

* Nothing/ replied the baron. ' fiat yon/ he added, gazing 
earnestly at Barati, ' will you not tell me this secret T 

Barati did not at onoe reply ; he lowered his eyes, as if to 
retire within himself and to take secret oooncU of his own 
bMom ; then he cried with energy : 

* Never, air, never !' 

The baron smiled bitterly, and said : 

* Yes, yes, they warned me that you would refuse, but tbey 
told me also that the day would come when your lips would 
be unclosed/ 

* Never, sir, never V repeated Barati, violently. 

' The day when this castle falls into the hands of the parlift- 
ment.* 

< How so V said Barati. 

' Tes, sir councillor, on the day when the inquest which you 
have directed against me, shall havo thrown open this castle 
to the agents of the parliament, your secret will be divulged :. 
and this morning, if you had not accepted the reparatioiL 
which I offered to the inhabitants of this district, my criiii* 
and yours would both have been brought to light. — But it li 
time to end, sir,' added the baron, to whom this scene seeJDied 
to become more and more painful. ' The conduct that I hav« 
pursued this morning, has been traced out to me step by st^ 
If you had not responded to it voluntarily, I was in possession 
of the means to compel you, by placing in your hands this 
billet.' 

Barati took it, and read the following words : 

' He who opposes the reparation of another's crimes, is his 
coasdenoe purel Is the 20th of November, 1683, e£Eisced 
from his memory V 

The councillor crushed the billet in his hands, and was 
about to tear it, but he at once unfolded it carefully again, 
and examined it. 

' Is this writing known to you V said the baron. 

' I am not in habitual correspondence with spirits of the 
other world,* replied the councillor coldly, and he thrust the 
billet in his pocket. 

' You cannot keep that billet/ ssdd the baron, ' it must be 
destroyed ; such is the order/ 

' No, no !' cried Barati, ' slight as is this evidence of intoial 
jug^ery, 1 will keep it.' 

' I ou will return it to me, sir/ said the baron. ' When I 
formally promised those three messengers of vengeance and of 
terror to obey their btd^i&ig, I swore that I would use this 
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billet only to warn yon of tho neoeasity of aooepiing the re* 
paration which I offered, and if yon will examine it carefully, 
you will donbtless find a word that has a meaning for you, 
which I do not oomprehend.' 

Barati turned the page, and read tbe single word : ' Uri V * 
followed by the date, ' Dec. 9rd, 1684.' 

The effect prodnoed by this word apon the councillor, was 
even more frightfnl than that which he had felt at the men- 
tion of the date of the 20th of November. He gazed at the 
fiital word, with haggard eyes, despairing face, panting breath> 
and uttering conyulsively and at interyals the words : 

'Tee— yea— fire— baron, a brazier — a taper I* 

The baron struck upon the table; a domestic entered, 
raising the piece of tapestry which hung against the folding 
door of the hall. 

' A taper !' said the baron, without looking up. 

' Here is one,' said the domestic, who held it in his hand* 

The baron raised his head, and starting up in alarm, he 
cried: 

' Who art thou? whence comest thou V 

Barati gazed upon him in his turn ; he beheld the pale and 
rigid face of a lean old man. Barati uttered a fearful cry, 
and fell backward upon his chair. The old man reached him 
the taper, and pronounced in a hollow voice the fatal word 
that was written upon the billet : ' Uri t 

Barati mechanically obeyed, and approached the billet to 
the flame ; scarcely was it consumed, when the domestic with* 
drew. 

'Ha!* exclaimed the baron, starting from his seat, Hhis one 
is a human being ; it is now day, I will find him !' 

He hurried toward the door, threw it open, and entered the 
apartments without, in which he found a few domestics with 
Langlois, and said : 

' Whut has become of the man who entered the hall, and 
has just left it.' 

' We have seen no one, my lord,' said one of those whom he 
addreraed. 

The baron durst not add a word, and returned at once to the 
halL Barati, bent upon his chair, with his eye« fastened upon 
the door, seemed like a man deprived of reason. 

' Was it no one,' he said, ' no one V 

'No one.' 

' Oh I I knew it. The dead can return to their tombs as 
they leave them.' 

' Did you recognize him, then )* said the baron. 

'Yes—yes — ^ replied Barati. 'Oh, heaven is in arnUi 



* Uri— to be burned. 
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•Jj^ainafc va. We are lost !' lie added, letting his head fall upon 
tSe table. 

'No,* said the baron. 'Bat a lingle danger exiitB for you 
as well as for me.' 

Baratl raised hia head. 

' And this danger/ added the baron, sinking hia Toictfy 'lies 
in the man who accompanied you hither*' 

' Langlois V 

* The same, councillor Barati.' 

* What can he do against youV 

* I do not know.' 
'Or against met* 

* I do Bot know.' 

' What ! hare they told you nothing of the danger to which 
this man can expose us t* 

'Nothing.' 

' Not a word of the means to preyent it 1* 

'Not a word.' 

Barati appeared confounded, and he murmured in a hollow 
tone: 

' Oh, there is always a way to silence such a man.' 

' OounoiUor Barati,' said the baron, ' as your death would 
have been the signal for my ruin, so the death of Lanfflois 
would be the signal for youia. This man must lire, and he 
must be silent for eight days. Thus much they told me.' 

' But of what must he be silent V 

'Not one of the complaints which you have received against 
me must reach the ears of the parliamant. My life and yours 
depend upon it. I have already told you that if a soldier of 
the king or an officer of justice, crosses the threshold of this 
castle, we are both lost !' 

A glance of triumph gleaned from the baron's eye, and 
Barati replied : 

' Well, then, in one way or another he shall be silent, should 
it coat me my entire fortune. Is this all X 

' Yes/ said the baron, ' the rest concerns myself alone.' 

' And how did this frightfal scene terminate 1' 

' As it began. They wrapped my face in the covering, my 
limbs n^ere unbound, and when I looked up, I was in my cham- 
ber, and on my bed. The day was beginning to dawn : I com- 
manded my vassahi to inform the peasants of your presence at 
the castle, and prepared everything for the reparation of 
which you were a witness, without asking a question of you 
•on.of Paula, or inquiring after Galidou, but obeying blindly 
all that had been prescribed to me. You must now see, sir 
•councillor, that in my place you would have done the same.' 

' And I will obey as you have obeyed/ replied Barati, as if 
he were addressing the supernatural beings by whom he 
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ftaded hLovalf 8«i90ttikde4, ratk€r tliftadpeftkiBg to the bare» 
himself. 

* In that oase, nir.* answered the baron, * yon shotild Bet 
out immediately. Your horsea are ready, and you hare no 
need of a guide.' 

* Are we to meet again, Baron de k Eoque X said Barati. 

* I do not know.' 

* Adieu, then, sir ; I will not forget that the Oomte de- 
Frias entered this castle never to leaYe it.' 

' And, sir, I have stamped upon my memory the date of the 
20th of November.' 

The Baron de la Boque and the Councillor Barati saluted 
each other profoundly and separated. 



CHAPTER X. 

On the evening of the day on whidi Barati left the cifltle of 
Boque, after his interview with the baron, at the moment When 
twilight began to oast its faint shadows upon the deep valleys, 
while the summits of the mountain were still tinged with a 
roseate light, Jean Couteau was seated upon a rock called the 
Bavirs Pulpit. Imagine, in the first place, two lofty and 
pairaliel hills, separated by a torrent flowing amid enormoua 
i«<^ at a depth of more than three hundred feet ; the 
opposing sides of these hills were covered with box trees and 
holm oaks, 8o quickly set that it seemed impossible for the 
foot of man to force a passage throng them, while, at 
intervals, varying the uniforaiity of this dark green mass, a 
few points of white rock projected horizontally from this 
gloomy shroud of foliage, the last vestiges of the fearful 
convulsions which had thrown up this mountain, vestlgea 
which vegetation had not been able to conceal. The holiest 
of these rocks, stretching from the summit of one of thence 
hills, almost reaehed the middle of the space whioh separated 
them, and it was at its extremity alone, that the spectator 
could look down into the abyss, as a sailor, seated at the end 
of a horizontal yard, sees the ocean at his feet; it was here 
alone that one could see the torrent which flowed at the 
bottom of the ravine, for the trees whioh extended to the 
very margin of the Slers, v&A wfaidi dropped over its waters,, 
ooncealed it ttti/m those Who would view its course from eit^ier 
of the two opposite summits. 

It was upon this rook that Jean Couteau was now settled,, 
and his glanoe could reach almost in a right line to the -spot 
ivhere these twin hills stretched like two formidable bastiona 
from the flank of a lofty mountain, while the rooks which 
enclosed the bed 6f the torrent, ran like a eelossal stair- way up 
its aecditity. When tiiey had readied nearly two^hirds ef the 
height of those hills, they terminated suddenly in a vast mass 
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of uBoonih rooks, ranftounted by a gfote of fir toees, and from 
wMch flow«d tile Bitroam which fed the Slert. Bat this sauroe 
wu inaufficlent to envelope those enormous and irregular 
mafmcn^ covered with mots and liohens, and flowed merdty 
between the deep clefts which severed them. Owing to tUs, 
at the moment of which we speak, illumined as it was by the 
getting snn, whose rays directly penetrated the gorge of the 
Slers, it offered the spectacle of a magnificent ribbon^ 
checkered with gold and silver scales, thrown across a broad 
band of green velvet, with its hues here deepening into black, 
here fading into grey. 

A few ^t above the spot where the source made its 
appearance, a rook formed a species of platform, sheltered by 
a second fragment which surmounted it, like the arch of a 
niohe. On this platform was a large fissure, which might 
end at the depth of a few fathoms, or might reach into the 
very heart of the mountain. No one knew which, for thia 
opening, encompassed on every side by salient rocks, mm 
inaooessible even to the boldest hunters. 

It was called the Wolfs Niche. This name originated 
finmi the sudden appearance of a wolf upon this platform^ 
more then two centuries ago. How it had reached this spot 
no one could tell. It had been seen for several days in svo- 
osssion, wandering around this roek and uttering fearihi 
howls, until, at least, urged by hunger and by thirst, it 
endeavoured to descend the rocks, and was precipitated into 
the bottom of the abyss. From this, it was supposed that 
this fissure, which was visible at a distance, did not extend 
into the interior of the mountain ; for otherwise the wolf 
would not have failed to retire into it from time to time, to 
■eek another way of issue, and from the moment when it was 
first seen, it had not left the platform. 

This picturesque spot was situated on the farther slope of 
the mountain upon which stood the castle of La Roque, and 
Jean Oouteau, seated as we have said, upon the rock which 
hung over the ravine, was reflecting that it was yet necessary 
for him to croes the crest of the hill, then climb the summit 
of the mountain, and descend on the other side before he 
could reach the castle. Under ordinary circumstances it 
'vronld have been but the labour of an hour, but on this day 
he wi8;8o warm with fatigue that he oo«ld not hope to readli 
it before night, and Jean Couteanjthe bear-hunter, dreaded 
aothing so much as the darkness. Btill, such was hiB 
weariness that he suffered the gloom to increase up<m hko, 
without making an effort to proceed upon his route. With 
his eyes sadly fastened upon the torrent, he followed all iti» 
wiBdkgB, without, as it were, perceiving them. 

'Yes/ he mid, in « hm voioe^ *j^ some miifcxtwio 
impends oyer our headfl V 
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Thii thoagbt, added to the steadfMtneas with which h0 
fazed upon the torrent, rendered him drnzj ; he felt himaelf 
seized with itrange frenzy earned by the Tapoors of an abyn, 
and which urges ns to plunge into the immense yoid that Uea 
spread beneath the glance. He started up in affright to 
dispel the charm, and, to free himself from this powcofal 
fascination, he looked out into the distance. The last rays of 
the son were falling full upon the Wolfs Niche, and he started 
in alarm, for it seemed to him as if the platform was 
occupied. 

As he had dispelled the dizziness which had seized him, he 
endeayoured also to chace away this species of delirium 
which diiplayed to him an animate object upon tfaia 
inaccessible rock ; he dosed his eyes to repeat a prayer, and 
opened them again in the firm belief that the apparition 
must have ranished. But now, on the contrary, he beheld 
still 'more distinctly the outlines of a human form, drawn upon 
the back-ground of the cavity, and upon examining the 
stature of this man, his large felt hat, his attitude slightly 
bent, as if he were supported upon a long staff, Jesn Gouteau 
could not mistake Pastourel, or rather the shade of Pastourel. 

After another prayer he gazed with more tranquillity upon 
the fearful apparition, and convinced himself that it was the 
ghost of Pastourel, if not Pastourel in reality. Still, however, 
it stood motionlees, and Jean Oouteaa began to hope that 
nothing farther would occur to alarm him, when suddenly the 
form moved, and soon a distant voice reached his ear ; he 
heard his name uttered distinctly, and he recognized, as he 
thought, the voice of Pastourel, and it seemed to say : 

' Jean ! Jean I Come ! come !' 

At this appeal, the easier to resist the impulse that seized 
him, and urged him to plunge into the abyss, Jean Gouteau 
threw himself upon his knees, and prayed aloud, in order to 
drown the infernal voice which summoned him. Invigorated 
by this act of devotion, he rose, and without turning Us eyes 
towards the Wolfs Niche, started on his way to the castle. 

If the reader has well understood the description that we 
have given of this pictureaque scene, he will perceive that by 
following the hill which joined the mountain, Jean muat 
necessarily approach the Wolfs Niche ; but the density of 
-the thicket which bordered the path which he trod, concealed 
this fearful spot, and in the agitation which troubled him, 
our hunter thought himself still at a distance from it, when, 
throueh an opening which he had never before observed, ho 
beheld the rock, the platform, and Pastourel a few fathoms 
above him. The shepherd seemed to be waiting for the 
moment when his old friend should pais. In truth, the same 
▼oioe which had already called Jean Couteau was heard anow 
uttering distinctly the following words : 
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' * Ton will Boon be questioned ; but remember tbat speech 
is divert hU tiUnee it goldJ* 

The shadow placed its finger upon its lips, as if to give 
emphasis to this magical sentenoe : then, while the hnnter, 
with trembling knees, crossed himself in Tain to exorcise this 
diabolical apparition, the shade, assuming an attitude of 
oommand, signed to him to proceed upon his way. It was 
ob^fing the devil, but Jean Couteau did not pause at this 
■obtle distinction, and for the second time he took to flight 
in wild terror. He reached at last the gate of the castle, 
uncertain what to do, but resolved to act upon the inspiration 
of the moment, divided as he was between the fear of obejing 
and of disobeying the counsel which he had inst received. 

Scarcely had he Grossed the threshold of the outer gate^ 
when be was told that the baron wished lo speak with him. 
Jean Couteau hastened to obey, hoping to find in the presence 
of the Baron de la Boque, a refuge against the horrible 
halluoinationB which mocked him; but the first question 
whieh the baron addressed to him, reminded him of the in- 
juotion which he had received. 

' Well then, Jean 1' he said, ' what have you discovered V 

' Nothing, my lord, nothing which could satisfy you.' 

* The baroness then — ' 

* Is not at the convent of La Madeline, neither is she with 
the beguines of Bazepont, or with the Carmelites of Mars 
d'Albert.' 

' Have you not been to Saint Benoit V 

*My lord,* said Jean Couteau, ' I went hwt ni^ht to Father 
Anselmo's; this morning I crossed to Saint Barthelmi; in 
the course of the day I returned to the castle, and I have 
aince been to the places I have mentioned. 1 do not think 
that there are many men capable, after such a walk, of 
Greasing Saint Benoit, which is more than two leagues 
in a direction entirelv opposite/ 

'You are right,' saidjthe baron, 'and you must be weary.' 

He rang, and a domestic having appeared, he directed him 
to prepare supper, and to place two plates upon the table. 
Jean Couteau would have excused himself, but the baron 
said: 

' Remain, remain, Jean ! There is an end to all ceremony 
now. The proud baroness has left the old mansion ; we will 
resume our joyous suppers as of old, we will renew our hunts 
across the mountain, and laugh at the fools who say I do not 
maintain my dignity.' 

Jean Couteau scanned the baron by the light of the tapers 
which were brought in, and observed that he had already 
anticipated his supper. His eyes gleamed with a savage fire, 
asd Jean replied : 
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' Ky lord, yon were this morning joBtioe and honour 
personified, but it seems to me that this evening, an evil 
spirit has seized npon yon.' 

' I fear neither spirits nor demons !' cried the barolk, aa M 
addressing himself to the walls of his chamber. ' Let them 
come ! I dread them no longer. 

And he placed near him his sword, a long poignard, aad a 
pair of pistols. 

' Gome,' he resnmed, taming to Jean Conteau, ' drain a cap 
and tell me the truth.' 

'"fMy lord,* replied Jean Conteaa, with a firm but modest 
air, ' wine oftentimes takes away the memory of that which 
we ought not to forget, and brings to our lips that which wa 
ought neyer to utter. I will not drink !' 

' There are things, then, which you ought not to forget^ and 
things which you ought not to utter V 

' It is possible, my lord, and in that I am like the most of 
mankind. If, for example,' he added, gently, 'if I were a 
father.I would not forget that I ought to care for the future 
fate of my daughter.' 

The baron gazed at Jean Couteau with an air of meaace!^' 
and replied : 

' My daughter ! you would speak of my daughter V 

He checked himself as he was about to utter* wild 
imprecations against this innocent child, and added, with aa 
air of indifference, as he helped Jean to a morsel : 

' Yes, Jean, if you were a father, you would not forget the 
future fate of your daughter, and that which you ought not 
to utter is this— that you do not think— that you fear she ia 
not— help me a little, old Jean ! When we hunted together^ 
and I had found the track, but was not quite sure of it, you 
would help me, and say : 

' You are upon the track ; follow, follow, and you will find 
the game !' 

Jean Couteau trembled internally, but he was able to con- 
ceal his emotion, and he replied without hesitation : 

' There is no fear of following the wrong track in following^ 
the law of God, which says that a father should watch over 
his child.* 

The baron started, and took from the comer of his arm- 
chair a bag filled with silver ; he threw it upon the table, and 
cried, in a sharp and angry voice : 

' There, Jean Couteau, that is yours, if you will tell ma 
why Don Job6 killed Pastourel !' 

The words uttered by . the shepherd's shadow, * speech is 
silver, hut silence is gold,* seemed now to have a meaning, and 
whether that Jean knew well how to distinguish between 
the metals, and hoped to see the silver changed into gold, or 
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whether a saperBtitionB fear spoke loader than the jingle of 
the jttownB, he replied, casting a side glance at the bag : 

* Akn poor, my lord, and this monej, if it could help me 
purchase my son's liberty from the army, would give me the 
greatest pleasure that a father can feel ; but I cannot do that 
which is impossible J cannot say that which I do not truly 
know/ 

A thought now suddenly came to the assistance of .Teaii 
Oouteau, and he continued : 

'I cannot even say that it was Don Jose who killed 
Pastourel, for I did not see him.' 

He then added : 

' And who knows if Fastourel is dead 1* 

' Bid you not see him on the ground, bleeding, lifeless f 

* It is true, I saw him thus, but since then I have seen him 
erect, and like a living man.' 

' And you did not take him by the throat t you did not 
arrest him 1 It was daylight, you had your hands free, and 
you did not satisfy yourself, whether it were a demon, or a 
man of flesh and bones % You were afraid, Jean Oouteau T 

* I did not deny it, my lord, and if you had seen him 
as I did in the Wolfs Kiche, you would hardly have been 
tempted to assail him, but would have asked yourself if it 
were possible that a living man could mount to that spot or 
return again.' 

It seemed as if Jean Couteau's words had confirmed a 
suspicion which had already taken root in the baron's mind ; 
his eye flashed with strange satisfaction, and he exclaimed : 

/It is so ! it must be so !' 

'What V said Jean Couteau. 

'The baron assumed a humble and hypocritical air, and 
ireplied, in a drawling tone : 

' Yes ! God must have permitted the dead to leave their 
tombs, to admonish and exhort the living.' 

' Doubtless, it is so,' said Jean Couteau, who did not suspect 
the sincerity of the baron's words. 

' Yes,' replied the old man, < and the wisest course is to 
submit.' 

He cast around the chamber a glance which Jean Couteau 
followed with astonishment, and then added in the same meek 
tone : 

* And may pardon those, who, in their senseless temerity, 
have for a moment cherished the thought of penetrating 
these gloomy mysteries.' 

Jean Couteau started and rose from his seat, for the 
manner in which the baron had uttered tibese words, and 
had glanced around him, seemed to indicate that he belieTOd 
he was conversimg with spirits as if they were present. 

'Hj lordi' he eaid, with i^ ^wabled ToioO| 'hare yoa 
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intneflBed, then, any extraordinary apparitions 1 Have you 
heard the voice of those who are no more 1' 

'My poor Jean Contean,* replied the baron, 'it is always 
better to keep silence than to speak, according to the 
fiiTourite maxim of the old Comte de Frias, an Arabian 
xnaxim which he learned in Africa, when he was governor of 
the Presides.' 

'And this maxim V said Jean. 

'It was this — that tpeech is silver, hut silence is gold.* 

Jean Contean gazed at the baron with alarm ; he thought 
ihat his master knew what the shade of Pastourel had said to 
him, for that phrase was too singular to repeated by mere 
ftcddent. 

'And this, you say, was the favourite maxinrof the Comte 
4e Frias r 

«Tes, Jean/ 

' In that case it is the favourite maxim of the dead also, 
for Pastourel repeated it to me to-dav.' 

' Pastourel r cried the baron, 'Pastourel repeated this 
sentence 1* 

' Yes, my lord,' said Jean, ' and as it were an order that I 
must not disobey/ 

The baron seemed to grow suddenly thoughtful, and after 
tk gloomy silence, he said to the hunter : 

' My poor Jean, you must submit; keep your secret then ; 
•ve must not ofifend the dead. But let us speak no longer of 
things which it is forbidden us to comprehend. Jean, I 
shall leave to-morrow for Toulouse ; will you accompany me I' 

' My lord, I will do whatever you command.* 

'Well, then ! since I still have a faithful servant left, you 
ishall go with me.* 

' Where you go, my lord, I will go; but are you not afraid 
to place your head^thus in the jaws of the Wolt 1 The arrest 
of the councillor Barati, is a crime in the eyes of par- 
liament, for which they may punish you.' 

'Barati has given me his word that the whole affair is 
mxanged/ 

' Can the word of a gownsman be trusted T 

' It is what it is,' said the baron, impatiently. ' I set out to- 
jnonrow for Toulouse. You can now withdraw.' 

Jean Couteau rose and left his master's chamber, but in 
passing one of the outer halls, he beheld a tall white Jgure 
approaching him, and a low voice whispered in his ear the 
jrords which he had already heard : Speech is silver, hut 
silence is gold. At the same moment he felt a purse placed 
in his hand. Jean uttered a cry of terror, which at once 
summoned the baron. The latter found him upon his knees 
«rith his face to the earth, and smiting himself upon his 
J^reast The puxse was on the ground near him* 
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' What is the matter V said the baron. 

Jean, with a faltering Toice, repeated the fatal sentence^ 
and pointed to the purse. The baron raised it from the 
ground, and saw that it was filled with good and genuiner 
double louis. A smile of joy rose to his lips, but he crossed 
himself deyoutly, and replied in a humble, timorous tone : 

* The castle is haunted by the damned 1 I will not pa8» 
another night within it. Gome, Jean, come !' 

The hunter suffered the baron to lead him onward withoatr 
knowing whither, and it was not until the old seigneur 
-pushed him into the famous kennel, in which G^lidou had 
been confined, that he heard the baron say in a low voice : 

* Vou can^sleep in the kennel; the dogs have sharp teeth, 
and no spirit's will visit you here.' 

'What mean you, my lordf 

' I will explain it to you tomorrow,* said the baron. 

He then directed him to mount to the lofc, looked the gatef 
of the kennel, took the key, and retired. 

On the following morning the baron oame himself to libe* 
rate Jean Couteau, and inquired how he had passed the nights 

'Ma foil* replied the latter. 'Ton were right, nothing 
disturbed my slumber. And you, my lord baron V 

* I V replied the old seigneur, with a sarcastic smile. ' I 
found it pleasant to pass the night in my wife*s chamber.' 

* Ah !' said Jean Gouteau, ' and nothing has happened to 
youV 

* Nothing but a bad dream,' said the baron, fixing a keen 
glance upon Jean. ' I thought 1 saw; Paula escaping with 
Bon Jose.' 

Jean oould scarcely conceal his agitation, and hoping to 
turn aside suspicion by changing the conversation, he said : 

* And the child— will you leave it at the castle V 

* Ko, no,' said the baron. ' I sent Gharlotte, yesterday, M 
my brother D'Auterive, to place her in safety against evil 
spirits. Bat despatch ; my horses are ready, and we must b0 
at Toulouse this evening.' 

Before leaving, Jean Gouteau wished to say adieu to some 
of the baron's domestics, not knowing, as he said, whether he 
should ever return from so long a journey ; but the baios 
would not suffer it ; and the groom, who held Jean's bridle, 
said to him in a low tone : 

' Your request is useless ; the baron has dismissed them all 
daring the night, and God knows whither he has sent them.' 

* To the devil I whither he is taking me, perhaps,* muttered 
Jean. 

They gave their horses the spur, and took the road to the 
capital of Languedoc. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Wi will ayftil otmelyeB of the privilege of the noTelirt, uid 
t^e this long journey in a few seconds ; we will reach Tea* 
louse at the very hoar when the baron leffc the castle of Ii& 
Soqae, and proceed at once to the honse of Barati. 

The councillor was in an ample wainscotted chamber, whieh 
waa lighted by a wide and lofty window, that afforded free 
passage to the rays without. He was seated in front of a large 
table that was covered with papers ; his head was bent apon 
* his breast, his brows were knit, his face was pale and haggard. 
A young girl, of rare beauty, who was leaning with both handed 
vfKm the table, and gazing upon him with anxious tendemen^ 
said in a soft voice — 

' Well, father, what shall I say to this stranger, who wisihes 
to speak with you 1' 

' How does he look 1 what is bis age T said Barati. 

' He is a man of aboat idxty years : his face is mild amd 
majestic* 

< It is no6 he !' said Barati, shaking his head ; ' and rtfll, 
Clemence, you say that he has spoken of a date — * 

* Yes, father,' replied Clemence, ' as yea gave orders that 
no one should jjie admitted to you, this stranger asked to speak 
with me. <' None of your domestics," he said to me, "will 
announce my visit to the councillor, under the pretext thai 
lie is not at home. He is at home, I know. He arrived from 
the mountain at midnight. If he is asleep, awake him, and 
tell him that one of those who are in possession of the date 
of which he was reminded at the castle of La Boque, is Y€ty 
desirous to see him." ' 

' One of those !' muttered Barati, with a hollow voiee. 
' There are many, then, who know it !* 

* And as I appeared to hesitate,' resumed the young girl, 
* he added : ** Do not fear that your father will be angry with 
you for disturbing his occupations or his sleep ; on the oon« 
tiary, he will be pleased." ' 

The councillor seemed disturbed by the most violent agita* 
tioB. He rose, and cried warmly : 

* This man has deceived you, Clemence. I have no time 
to receive any one. I had scarcely arrived when I found a 
letter from the parliament demanding a report concerning 
the business upon which I went to La Boque. I cannot re« 
^ye this stranger.' 

' I will tell him so—' 

* Add,* said the councillor, rising again, and walking back 
and forth in agitation—' add that I know not what he means 
by that date of which I was reminded last night. I have 
heard twenty different dates mentioned by intrignen who 
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ifoiM fain obtain admisaioii into a respectable bonae under 
the pretenoe that they know— secrets. In fine this man—I 
ipiU not see him !' 

* I will carry him yonr answer/ said Olemence, ' bnt be 
will be greatly grieyed, for be seemed Ywy deairons to see 
you.' 

* No, no/ said Barati, * I will not.' 

The young girl left the diamber, but scarcely was the door 
dosed when ]£u^ti fell as if exhausted upon his chair, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

< Oh !' he exclaimed, while bis teeth chattered with rage, 
* twenty years of honour, of courage, of sacrifices ! nothing 
will have senred me ! and still it was justice ! and because I 
avenged my wrongs, I shall be treated like a criminal I imd I 
find myself at the mercy of a furious madman — what say 1 1 
of the first comer ! For this man who asks to see me— -who 
is he % what does he know V ' 

Then rising suddenly, he opened the door to recall 
Qemence, but it was too late, she had already crossed the 
ball, and he could hear her repeat accurately the answer 
which he had directed her to give the stranger. 

The man uttered an exclamation of dissatisfaction, and 
said at last : 

* Well, I will return in two hours, and (>od grant that it be 
not too late either for him or for me, if, indeed, I am able to 
return. But fearing that I might not find your father at 
b(»ne, I have written this billet for him. Will you i^ce it 
in his hands f 

This circumstance restrained Barati, who was upon the 
point of calling out to this man that he was ready to listen 
to him. 

' This billet/ he thought, * will tell me what I have to 
and it will not appear as if I yielded to a threat.' 

Olemence took the billet, and the unknown continued : 

* Let him do exactly as is counselled in this billet, let him 
do it to save those who might have ruined him, and yet have 
not done so.' 

BoEiati listened, endeavouring to recognise the voice, wbioh 
bad a slightly foreign accent, but it recalled no remembranoe. 

At tile last words of the unknown, Clemenoe uttered a 
fidnt ciy of terror, but the man at once added : 

' As to you, lair maiden, who have been so kind to a 
stranger, receive, I pray you, this ring, and remember well 
what 1 say to you ; if, in the course of a few days, perhaps to* 
day indeed, you are thrown into aueh a position that you can 
d^umd aid and protection from no member of your family, 
repair to the church of Saint Satumin on Friday evening at 
the hour of vespers, and extend toward the altar th<« band 
upon whioh you wear this ring, saying in a loud voice, << Lord 
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of Heroyy come to my aid ! ** Then may be aome one perluipd 
who will hear you.' 

Clemenoe gazed at the ring, which was yery beautiful, kbA 
seemed to be of great yalue, but she drew baok her hand as 
the stranger was abont to place it upon her finger. 

' Keep your ring, sir,' she said, < although your age is sueh 
that I might look upon this gift as a token of kind liberality 
merely, yet I should appear yery thoughtless in your eyes^ 
were I to accept it, especially as I am the daughter of a 
magistrate.* 

'It is unnecessary to mention it to your father, my child.* 

* I could not receive it, sir, without mentioning it to him, 
and if I should he would forbid me to accept it.' 

' Well then, my child,' said the stranger, ' remember my 
words ; do not disdain them as you disdain my gift.' 

' Unless God summons my father hence/ said Clemenoe, I 
shall always find aid in him, for I shall always endeavour to 
•be worthy of it' 

'It is right for each to put faith in his virtue, but none but 
a madman will put faith in his fortune. Your father's aid 
may fail you although GM should not summon him hence, 
rand sooner than you think, perhaps.' 

* You terrifjr me,' said Clemenoe, with an agitated voice, 
-<do you know of any danger which threatens my father 1' 

' Danger hangs over the head of every mortal ; that man is 
blind, who, when he has reached the height of his wishes, 
disdains the warnings which might save him, but Ood, 
doubtless, has decreed that it should be so, in order that the 
day of justice may arrive for the strongest as well as for the 
craftiest.' 

' Your words, sir,* said Clemence, with something of anger 
in her voice, 'your words, sir, although obscure, bear a 8em« 
blance of accusation against my father. I neither can noc 
will hear more.' 

' As you please, my child.' 

During this conversation, to which Barati had listened 
with extreme anxiety, he had been several times upon the 
point of interrupting the interview, and directing Clemenoe 
to admit the stranger ; but to do this he must revoke his Te« 
solution, and thus manifest a fear, which, in the eyes of his 
daughter, would prove the influence of that date of which he 
pretended to be ignorant. To do this, would show, also, that 
he had been listening to their discourse, an act but little in 
accordance with the dignity of a magistrate. He widted, 
therefore, until the unknown had taken his departure ; Cle- 
menoe seemed vjery slow in placing the billet in his hands, 
but as soon as he received it, he gave orders that the bearer 
should be admitted if he called again, and dismissed his 
daughter, who, with her eyes fixed upon him, stood amazed 
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at th& ai^tation wliieh, in spite of all ids efforts, was YisiMe 
in his features. 

dBarati turned pale before her gaze, and with a Yiolenoe 
^Alch he had never before manifested to his child, he said: 

' Hare you not heard rae, Clemenoe 1 Am I already a oon« 
demned man, that my daughter refuses to obey me V 

Olemence, already disturbed by the words of the stranger^ 
was about to speak, but a second command from her father, 
uttered in a tone stUl more imperative, compelled her to 
retire. 

As soon as Barati was alone, he opened the billet, in which 
he expected to find an explanation of the stranger's errand, 
but he was stupified at seeing that it referred to a subject 
which seemed entirely foreign to the remembrance of the 
fatal date which had been recalled to him. The billet ran as 
follows : 

' It is now five years since a casket covered with shagreen, 
and ornamented with gilt-headed nails, was placed in your 
hands by a man to whom you promised to restore it on de« 
Bsand, or if he were unable to come and reclaim it in penoa, 
to destroy it upon his writing to you a sentence agreed upon 
between you. This sentence is the following : 

* Speech %» silver, hut silence is gold.* 

Burn the casket on the instant, without opening it. The 
moment has arrived.' 

Here the councillor paused, remained motionless for an in- 
stant, and then continued to read : 

' If you have kept your word the casket will be found upon 
the upper shelf of your book-case. I remind you of this cir* 
eumstsnce if you have forgotten it, because an hour lost in 
searching after this treasure may ruin you, as well as those 
who placed it in your keeping, and forget not the date of the 
20th of November !' 

Barati crushed the billet in his hands ; a kind of senseless 
fury seized him at the thought of being forced to obey this 
command, without receiving the slightest guarantee from 
those who held his life and honour in their keepinj^. He 
asked himself if it were not prudent for him to inquire for 
his own defence into the secret of those who poaseisied his 
secret. He was interrupted in his reflections by a loud 
knocking at the door of his house. 

Barati imagined that it was the stranger, who had returned 
according to nis promise, and his face was lighted up with 
joy. The next moment, however, the pride which had 
prompted him to refuse admission to this man, returned with 
all its strength. To display the slightest agitation at this 
fatal date, was to acknowledge the crime which it recalled, 
and this he would not have done amid the most frightful 
tortures. His courage rose again, a feeling of scorn took the 
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pfaMO %i hifl indedsion— Jie opened tke book-case, not to take 
the casket, but to seize a poignard, which he concealed be« 
neaih his doublet, then Tetnming to his seat at the table, Ap 
arranged his papers, and with inclined head, and pen in haniy 
like a man deeply absorbed in thought, he awaited the an« 
nouncement of the stranger. Notwithstanding this seeming 
inctifference, the warning of this man absorbed him so exclu- 
Bireily, that he wrote down, unconsciously, the fatal date: 
20th November, 1683. 

At this moment the door was thrown open, and with a loud 
Toice a herald exclaimed : 

* The President de Fourvieres !' 

This visit, thus suddenly announced in this manner, (for it 
was only in cases where the memben of parliament visited a 
hoase «b judges on some serious errand, that they were ac- 
companied by a he)rald, at whose approach every door was 
opened, without time for warning,) this visit, we say, thus 
announced and at a moment when Barati expected one so 
different, filled him with such surprise and terror, that he 
Btiffted up, pale and trembling, like a culprit awaiting the 
entrance of his judge. 

The President de Fourvidres was dressed in his robes of 
office. He y^&R a man of about fifty years, with a face haughty 
and stem. Like Langlois, he resembled a bird of prey, but in 
the president this resemblance recalled the vultuxe, while ift 
the clerk it reminded one of the raven. 

He paused for a moment at the door, and cast a hunied 
glance around the cabinet of Barati, as if he expected to sur- 
prise some one with him. He concealed his wonder, how- 
ever, at finding the councillor alone, but he observed his agl* 
tation, and gazod at him for a moment with piercing eyes. 
This was enough to put Barati on his guard ; the entrance of 
this man, whom he heartily detested, and whom he knew to 
be his bitter enemy, apprised him that he was threatened 
with some imminent danger, and the insulting loftiness of 
that glance was a sufficient warning that this danger had 
been brought upon him by M. de Fourvi^res. 

At this moment, in presence of this man, who was hn 
superior in office, but whose limited abilities and unlimited 
licentiousness were the objects of his profound contempt, the 
councillor, although ignorant of the point upon which he was 
to be assailed, at once resumed that firmness and energy of 
which he had given proof in the castle of La Boque. He 
returned with disdain the insulting salutation which had 
been addressed to him. By a sign he directed the president 
to be seated, resumed his place, and cast upon him that cold 
and pmetrating glance, which had so often pierced the mys- 
teries which shrouded the darkest crimes. The presideBt 
was disturbed for a moment^ but strong in the superiority of 
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liii fltstion. Mid in the power with which his errand had in- 
vested him, he soon regained his courage. Barati did not 
iiliir a word, but waited for the president to address him. 
OnlRatter, who had imagined that the councillor would in- 
quire after the motive of his yisit, and who had already pre- 
pared his answer, was silent, also, so that a momentary pause 
ensued, which would have been ludicrous, had not the features 
and mien of these two men announced that an important in* 
terriew was about to take place between them. 

At last, the president, seeing that Barati had resolved not 
to break the silence, began in these words : — 

' My visit surprises you, sir V 

* You cannot doubt it, M. de Fourvi^res-' 
' I am about to tell you its object.' 

' I am waiting to hear it.' 

* You returned last evening from the castle of La Boque.' 

* Last lught, sir, at two o'clock precisely.' 

< The chamber of inquest assembled this morning at six, 
and you were not present.' 

' The chamber of inquest has not ridden thirty leagues in 
two days.* 

' In obedience to its orders, you were to present your report 
immediately upon your arrival.' 

Although not completely reassured at finding the oonver* 
sation turn upon this subject, yet the councillor felt encou* 
imged ; he divined, as he thought, that the blow aimed at him 
by M. de Fourvi^res had no connection with the fears which 
diiturbed him at the moment when the magistrate entered 
tiie apartment ; and practising against him the same taoties 
wiiich he would have employed against a stranger, that is to 
say, the most consummate assurance and disdain of every im« 
potation, he gazed upon the president with an air of unspeak- 
able haughtiness ; his glance seemed to penetrate to the very 
depths of the truth which the latter appeased inclined to 
conceal from him, and he replied : 

* The chamber of inquest has taken the precaution to render 
my report superfluous, by appointing master Langlois my 
associate in this affair ,* it has his minutes in its hands, and 
has not waited for my report.' 

The president seemed at first confounded; but he soon re- 
gained his composure. 

^ 'Tliat is a proof, sir, that a subordinate officer of the par^ 
liament has afforded you an example of the manner in which 
your duties should have been performed.' 

The glance that Barati fixed upon the president, the smile 
"Whioh accompanied this glance, and the tone in which he 
replied to him, would have been the signal for mortal combat 
between two men of the sword ; it but added venom to tbe 
hate whioh existed between these two gentlemen of the vobe. 
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'Has the oliamber of inquest read the minates of master 
Langloisl' 
' I have read them, sir,* replied M. de Foar?ieres, utmtdj. 

* Has the assembled chamber read them V 

* It has read them, sir/ 

' And the chamber has found that I have been negU|[^nt ia 
my duty, and that — ^and that your protege, master Langlois, 
has given me an example which I ought to copy/ 

The president bit his lips, and replied with ill-disgaised 
anger : 

* The chamber has been astonished—' 

' Has been astonished f interrupted Barati, repeating the 
words of M. de FourTieres, with a tone of donbt. 

* The chamber has regretted that the fatigues which you 
have undergone, should have prevented you from appearing 
before it at once, and as it is unwilling to defer the punish- 
ment due to the outrage which it has received in your person, 
it has charged me to come and inquire after the facts from 
your own lips/ 

Barati, in his turn, found himself closely pressed. Unwil- 
ling to endure the insulting form which the president M. de 
Fourvieres would hare given to the errand with which he 
had been entrusted, he had compelled him to clothe it with 
the grave and becoming character ivhich such a step should 
be invested by parliament; but he suddenly found himself in 
a position which he knew to be replete with danger, and 
which he would fain have approached in his own fashion. If 
the reader will recall the injunction which Barati had re- 
ceived from the Baron de la Boqne, directing him to preveat 
the parliament from taking measures against the old seignieur^ 
. and above all, from sending an offioer to the castle, he will 
readily understand the embarrassing nature of this examina- 
tion. 

Barati had not doubted but that he should be able to 8up« 
press this inquest, but for this end he needed time for a 
separate and private interview with each of his colleagues in 
order to instruct them, one by one, as to the result of his vUnt 
to La Koque, in order to describe the confinement to which 
he had been subjected as an act of mere churlishness and 
want of hospitality, and to persuade them that except a 
slight show of resistance, the bare appearance of a member of 
the parliament, had at once rendered the old man submissive 
and obedient. In fact, now that the culprit had redressed 
the grievances of the manufacturers, and the latter had ac- 
cepted payment for the damages which they had suffered, 
Barati, passing slightly over his personal affronts, would easilj 
have periuadeid his colleagues of the folly of prosecuting a 
suit, in which there were now no complaints. And he would 
doubtless have succeeded in his project if he had been the 
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fint to obtain a hearing, bat the report giren in by Langloie 
of the events which had occurred at the castle, a proceeding 
contrary to all established nsage, seemed to render this plan 
impracticable, and deprived the counsellor of all hope of 
obeying the injunction of those mysterious beings, who had 
guaranteed the safety of the baron and of Barati, upon the 
oondition that the parliament should not pursue its investiga- 
tions at the castle of La Boque. The danger had thus assumed 
a new aspect. 

Still tne interrogatory was direct, and and a reply was 
necessary. The councillor endeavoured to evade it by an 
ordinary subterfage, that of accusing others. 

' So then,* he replied, with a haughty tone, ' the chamber 
of inquest esteems itself sufficiently enlightened by the im- 
perfect minutes of one of its inferior officers ; and in virtue 
of such a document, the chamber would take into its hands 
the magement of an affair which it has entrusted to me.^' 

' Pardon me, sir,' rejoined the president, with the autho- 
rity, not of the individual, but of the superior in office, 
'pardon me, the parliament does not think itself sufficiently 
enlightened, since it has commissioned me to visit you for 
the purpose of obtaining farther information. It does not 
wish to take into its hands the management of an affair 
which it has once placed in yours, since this affair has 
been arranged to the satisfaction of all parties. Bat parlia- 
ment is unwilling that its authority, its sovereignty, its 
sanctity, should be compromised by the culpable or self-in- 
terested indulgence of one of its members/' 

^I imagined,' said Barati, who could scarcely control his 
anger, at finding himself thu/s forced in his last entrenchment, 
by a man who openly profess'ed to hate him ; ' I imagined 
that I had proved,' he said, contemptuously, ' that I am not 
the man to allow the parliament to be insulted in my person.' 

' It is true, sir, you spoke and acted with becoming dignity 
on the evening when you were conducted into the presence of 
the Baron de la Roque; no one can reproach you on this 
point, but you have been subjected to personal violence, 
which you were unable to resist, and which must not remain 
unpunished.' 

'President de Pourvieres,' replied Barati, 'I see a wide 
difference between a design formed by a man in the full pos- 
aession of his faculties to affront an august assembly, and the 
burlesque farce of a madman ; and, for my part, I have found 
no insult — * 

The president gazed at Barati with an air of scorn, and 
said: 

'Ha I you have found no insult in that which has occurred 
to you ! It is possible that there was none to you personally, 
for, yoor dutiea aa a magiatrate once finished, in yonr owb 
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jadj^ment at least, you had an intdrview, very amicable, 
doi^tless, with the baron, but the parliament coDBiderB itself 
insulted — * 
At these words Barati rose, and replied gravely : 

* M. de Fonrvieres, it is useless to continue ; I see in all 
this a formal accusation against me ; this procedure is a &r 
^eater insult to me than any which the parliament has eY«r 
received in my person. I refuse, definitely, to answer any 
further questions, and I shall await the accusation which has 
been entered against me.' 

Barati hoped to end the discussion by this formal declara- 
tion, but the president replied with bitter irony : 

* No accusation has been entered, sir ; on the contrary, the 
chamber acts with indulgence ; facts have come to the Imow- 
ledge of parliament, but it is unwilling to admit them as true* 
except so far as they are confirmed by your evidence, and 
knowing that your hasty journey had prevented you from 
giving in your report, it has commissioned me, I repeat it-^ 
to visit you, and obtain the requisite information. Whafe 
issoi. you find insulting in this procedure]' 

* M. de Fourvieres,' said the councillor, turning his face to 
conceal his agitation, ' I will report to the chamber in person, 
or in writing, as it may decide.' 

' Councillor Barati/ said the president, putting on his hat ; 
^ it has pleased the chamber that you should report to me 
.at once/ 

Barati was stupified. The question now was whether he 
fihould place himself in a state of open revolt agaiust the par* 
iiament, or acknowledge facts which would necessarily lead to 
those measures against the Baron de la Roque, which he had 
been warned would tend directly to his ruin, and the baron's. 
If these measures were taken, was he not menaced with the 
disclosure of that secret which he thought buried in the 
tomb, that secret of which he had been reminded by the ter- 
trible date of the 20th of November. He cast upon the 
president one of those lowering glances, which seem to seek a 
spot for the poignard : his hand sought instinctively the weapon 
which he had destined for another, and he seemed so terrified 
^t the emotion which disturbed him that he withdrew to a 
greater distance from his enemy. He walked once or twice 
across his cabinet, and after a few moments' reflection, he 
-subdued his pride, he subjected his hate before the power 
which menaced him, and replied with forced deference : 

' M. de Fourvieres, as a magistrate I am incapable of tramp- 
ling upon the vanquished. M. de la Boqne has demeaned 
himself most loyally, and the greater part of his fortune will 
be employed in the payment of the sums offered by. Mm, and 
aooepted by the complainants. In addition t^ tlus hamllia- 
^QUi to thiB hNH^ a domegtio calamity haa &liea upoft lufiHy a 
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calamity as severe a9 unexpected. I was uawilling, I still am 
00, to add to these misfortunes by a denunciation which would 
complete the ruin of a man endowed with many estimabls 
qualities. This is the cause of my silenee, and it is for this 
reason that I hesitate to add the authority of my testimony 
to the facts which have been disclosed to you.' 

' You acknowledge them to be facts, then V 

* I am ignorant of what has been disclosed.' 

'Give in your evidence, and we will then jnd/;e how far xfe 
agrees with the information, of which we are abready in poch 



'And thus, sir,' said Barati, who saw that these measnref 
were directed, rather against himself than against the Baron 
de la Boque, ' and thus, sir, my word is to be placed upon a 
level with the allegations of a man like Master Langlois.' 

* I do not know what will be thought of the value of theoe 
allegations, if you declare them to be false; to judge of tbjf^ 
it is necessary that you should answer.* 

Barati was for a moment a prey to one of those transports of 
fury, which impel a man to slay the enemy, who, holdiii|[ 
him in his power, sports with the helpless rage which he in- 
spires. He subdued his emotion, however, and shrugged his 
shoulders in silence. The president continued, in an angry 
tone: 

' Were you, or were you not, constrained by force to enUsc 
the castle of La Roque ]* 

' I went thither of my free will ; I proclaimed it aloud,' aaicE 
Barati, as he walked back and forth in his cabinet. 

'I do not doubt it, but was not this an artifice to oo&ooal 
the necessity in which you were placed of obeying an anM^ 
injitnction,* 

' Had I not thought it my duty to enter the castle of La 
Boque, I would have perished on the spot where I enooun* 
tered the armed emissaries of the baron, and it required a 
formal and repeated order from me to induce Master Langloifl^ 
who is a coward, like all informers, to follow me thither.' 

' You encountered armed men« then, who directed yon to 
repair to the castle V 

Barati could not control a gesture of indignation at seeing 
the address with which M. de Fourvieres caught at a word 
that had escaped him. The lattet remarked it, and added 
with an air of irony : 

' I gather as much from your words. Then, were you not 
imprisoned and so closely that the Baroness de la Boque 
offered to assist you in making your escape, an offer which 
you nobly refused, in order to fulfil your duty to the lasty 
despite all the dangers to which it exposed you V 

' In truth, sir,' replied Barati endeavouring to imitate tiMI 
tone of raillery in which the president addraned hiiOt 'on^ 
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would think that I had bx;;iYed tortores, the rack, death. 
Such is Master Langlois' coT^irdice that he mistook a ground 
chamber for a dangeon, a poor bed for the straw of a criminal^ 
and one of the baron's lackeys for a headsman 1* 

* Yon do not answer me, sir/ resumed the president. * Ko 
one doubts of your courage, or of the cowardice of Master 
Langlois, but though you found nothing terrifying in th« 
ridiculous display of the baron, this does not prove that it 
was not his intent to terrify you. And, in truth, sir, to judge 
from the pertinacity with which you evade my questions^ 
and seek to mitigate facts which demand severe rebuke, I 
should be almost tempted to believe that he had succeeded.* 

The feeling which had induced Barati to refuse admiasion 
to the stranger who had presented himself in the momingi 
was the shame of seeming to yield to a menace. M. de 
Fourvieres, in accusing the councillor of beinginfluenced by 
fear in thus refusing to announce M. de la Koque, aroused 
again that rash susceptibility, and forgetting that for the last 
hour, he had been usiDg all his exertions to escape from the 
necessity of confirming Langlois* accusation, Barati replied 
hastily : 

' President de Fourvieres, I pitied the Baron de la Boque, 
but I did not fear him, neither do I fear him now ! The 
accusations which you bring against him are true, but I was 
f\inwilling on my part to engage the parliament inan affair 
in which the insult was so ridiculous, and in which the re- 
paration might be ridiculous also. Do not expect from me 
then, a report within the short time which you require. No^ 
sir, no, I will not give it. I leave it to others to prosecute 
BOOh petty offences. 

The President de Fourvieres now rose and said to Barati : 

* Be assured, sir, the affair will be a serious one, and more 
BO than you imagine. In the name of the parliament, I de- 
clare you my prisoner !' 

Barati started back at this declaration, and exclaimed with 
Burprise and alarm : 

'Prisoner 1 I, sir, and for what crime? under what 
pretext? 

* Tou can conjecture it, sir V 

' I am a member of the parliament,' said Barati, proudly ; 
* of that parliament which crushed, in this city, the infamous 
tribunal of the Inquisition, and crushed it, (you would re- 
member this, M. de Fourvieres, if you knew the chief claim of 
parliament to public esteem.) crushed it, I say, because when 
those who were summoned before it, desired to learn the 
orimes of which they were accused, it was the usual reply of 
that iniquitous tribunal that they could be at no loss to con- 
jecture them. 

The preflident did not answer, and Barati added : 
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* How mncli time will be allowed me to arrange my affairs f 

'The parliament has not thought it necessary/ said K. de 
Fourrieres, ' to allow yon any time. The affairs of an honest 
man are always arranged ; those only who have something to 
conceal need the time which yon demand. Yon will imme- 
diately follow the officer who waits in your antechamber; he 
will accompany yon in my carriage to the capital.^ 

All Barati's courage forsook him at this stem command. 
He thought of those supernatural beings in the castle of La 
Koque, and of that mysterious casket wnich he had been di- 
rected to destroy. He believed himself lost, yet without 
knowing how, and had the man before him been any other 
than an implacable enemy, he would have stooped to implore 
an hour's delay. But his conviction of the uaelessness of this 
step saved hun from this display of weakness ; and he was 
about mechanically to obey the order of the president, when 
€iemence, who had been alarmed by the singular words of 
the* Unknown, by her father^s agitation, and by the arrival of 
H. de Fourvieres, attended as he was by a herald, entered the 
apartaient, contrary to her custom, without being summoned, 
and said to the councillor : 

' Ky father, 1 have just seen the stranger who called here 
this meining ; he is a few steps from the house.' 

H . de Fourvieres measured Clemence with a stem glance^ ^ 
whioklie then directed to Barati, as if to say, ' Is it the office * 
of iNP young girl to announce her father^ visitors. Has 
euridWiy prompted this step, and is her father's supervision so 
careleas that she is thus ignorant of the rules of good 
breeding V 

'I cannot admit this man, I do not hnovt him* said the 
coanoiUor, with marked emphasis upon the last words. 

*It is impossible for your father to admit any one,' re- 
joincMl M. de Fourvieres. *Tell this to your domestics, 
mademoiselle,* it is their duty to reply to visitors, as it is to 
announce them.' 

At thuLera, a young girl like Clemence was accustomed te 
leceive vth respect a reproof from one older than herseLf, 
and the ^oor child bent her head and cast her eyes to the 
gnrand; but she was greatly astonished at her father's silence^ 
te Ike had directed her to announce the stranger as soon as 
he made his appearance. 

Clemence was about to withdraw, but at this moment, the 
officer who had accompanied M. de Fourvieres entered the 
apartment. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Thb offioer who entered the apartment ww-a handsome ymmg 
sMiit of a pleasing figore and oareleBB air, and he spoke in a 
tone almost of imperSnenoe. 

'Ma foi! president/ he said, 'I adnse yon to despatch 
matters : I do not know how it hae happened, bnt a crowd of 
ijommon people hare ooUeeted before the house, crying out 
that yon are going to arrest the oonneillor Barsti, and that 
they will not suffer it ; they hare already oommeneed a show 
of rebellion, by takinr the horses from yonr coach, and corn* 
piling the driver to lead them home, so that we must wait 
for another carriage, or oondnct the prisoner on foot thronglk 
the streets of Tonlonse.' 

The officer spoke aa if he felt a kind of pleasare in apprising 
H. de Fonrvieres of the danger which threatened him. 

'How is it, sirV said the president, angrily, *that th» 
people have been informed that I was here t how oemea it 
that they have collected together, and that yon hafesiif* 
lereditr 

'President do Fovrvieras,' said the officer, who^waa no 
other than M. D'Anterive, the nephew of the Baron de la 
Boque, in whose company the son of Jean Contean served asa 
pxirat^ < President de Fomrvieres, I received an order horn 
my colonel to escort yon to this house, and I have done so 
vnth six soldiers and a subaltern, without knowing for what. 
If the populace have been warned of yonr projects^ it ca» 
Dnly have occurred from some indisereUon on yonr part or 
that of yonr assooiate.' 

'That is true, sir,' replied M. de Fonrvierei, 'and it i» 
stEange— ' 

He glanced at Barati with a threatening air. The latter^ 
who hoped for a chance of safelnr in this unexpeoled obitaoli» 
to his immediate arrest, ssdd with a tone of loom .: 

' Is this crime to be laid to my charge also, and would ywt 
aocnse me of having excited a revolt agadnat- orders, of nhkik 
I wns as ignorant aa M. D'Anterivef 

The president turned his back upon Banti, and, addrening 
the officer, he said : 

* And you are prepared to execnte these orders, I suppose^ 
notwithatanding the clamours of a few turbulent knaves f 

'President de Fourvieres,' replied D'Auterive, with a re* 
0pect blended with much of that insolence, which a soldier la 
mdy to display toward a gownsman, ' my colonel has placed 
xna at your orders for an affair, which, as he said, was con« 
nected with the service of the king. In obeying you I obey 
]iis majesty, my master and youxs, and if in the fiOfilmettt of 
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iB^rdn^it i» neoeawrj to ohafge tiik p^ndaoi^I aaoraadar 
tOi ^(^ BO at th» mk of my Ufe and yonn.' 

That our readeni may undexBtand tlieie words, we^ amt ii^ 
fofm them that owing to one of the privUegea of the cit|r of 
Tonlonae, a voyal ganuon oonld not be quartered withiaiti 
waUs without the consent of parliament, and the regimentB 
onoe admitted into the city would be expelled again, by a 
decision of the magistrates. In this state of. things, we can 
readily undentand the want of sympathy which existed be- 
tween these ofiloen of the royal troops, and the gentlemen* of 
the robe, or gownsmen, as they termed thenu This had 
readhed sudi a point, that if a revolt had broken out against 
the parliament, in that which maybe called the sphere, of 
its official authority, the militaiy loroe would have looked. em 
without interfering. An affair only which ooncerned-the royad 
service could induce the commander of a regiment to place one 
of hisoiBeeni at the disposal of parliament On the other 
kand, the deeds which had been recalled to Barati's reaena* 
biaaoe by the fatal date which had produced such am ii» 
pression upon him at La Boque, and whioh had been invoked 
to obtain we mjaterious casket, these deeds, we say, did net 
oonstitute a crime against the king, a dime whidi would 
have justified the employment of one of his officera The 
aoonsation in question then, must be of a very different 
nature, and as Barati was conscious of no other crimen he 
drew fresh courage from this circumstance, and although he 
did not yet suspect the cause of his arrest, he believed, him- 
self almost'Safe, and turning to the officex, he said : 

'Your interference is uMkss,- sir; no constraint is neoat- 
sary to render me submissive to the orders- of pariiament.' 

The offioer seemed somewhat dissatisfied to see a. ma» dis- 
dain the honour of being arreated by him, and' he rq^ed 
drily: 

'Whethw you consoit or not, oouneillor Basati, I must 
oondoct you to the capital, for I have orders to do so. I will 
lead you thither in person, or the rabble assembled before 
this door must take my life. But I ought not to expose this 
sentleman,' he added, pointing to the president, ' to tiiose 
aangers which it is my duty to brave, and. I feel obliged to 
Irani him that among the groups which ure gathered about 
the house, they talk of nothing less than iitrangling him; It 
ia tnLOf all this ia said in a low voice, and with circumspec- 
tion, yet their purpose seems the mere determined from, its 
▼ery calmness, and I confess that with but six men, 1 shaU 
find it no easy task to guard my prisoner, whom tUey have 
resolved to rescue, and Jtf« de Fourviens^ whom, they have 
resolved to han|^' 

M» D'Autacive uttesed the. oonoluding, words in a tone of 
xaallexy^ so insulting to the president, whose courage, wa&by 
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no meftnB bcrond snspioion, that Barati, listening solely to his 
hfttred for M. de Fonrrieres, forgot the prudence required hj 
his sitoation, and said : 

' I think there is nothing to fear, gentlemen ; I yentare to 
assure jou that this populace will be appeased by my Toioe.' 

'He who has excited the rebellion, has doubtless the 
power to calm it,* cried the president^ with the anger of a 
man alarmed for his own safet^r* 

' And how the d 1/ said the officer, * could the oouneil'- 

lor have thought of aid from the populace when he did not 
know that he was to be accused 1 But some one better in« 
formed, has probably taken thought for him,' added D'Aute- 
rive, glancing at Barati. Mt is now for you, worthy presi- 
dent, to conjecture who thus betrays the secret of your 
deliberations.' 

At this moment Barati thought of that stranger to whom he 
htA refused admission into his presence, and whom his 
daughter had seen in the neighbourhood of the house. Was 
it he who had collected this crowd, which was every moment 
increasing in numbers, but which as yet had not uttered a 
shout 9 The councillor suspected it. At the words of the 
young officer the same thought occurred to the president, and 
he said: 

* Oaptain, I wish to question the stranger of whom Made* 
moiselle Barati has just spoken.' 

The officer knit his brows, and answered roughly : 
'What stranger!* 

* Why, it seemed that he was on his way to this house when 
Mademoiselle Barati came to announce his approach : he must 
have presented himself at the door.' 

' But the doors have been dosed against every onOi ac« 
oording to your orders,* replied the officer. 

' Perhaps he is not far off. Let them try to find him.' 

The features of Oaptain D*Auterive assumed an air of veza« 
tion mingled with impatience, and he exclaimed in an af- 
fected tone : 

' Pierre Couteau ! Pierron !' 

* Here, captain !* replied a rough voice, from the foot of the 
staircase, which led to the street door. 

'Let the stranger be arrested, who was to have called upon 
M. Barati, and whose appearance mademoiselle has just an* 
nounoed to her father, as the President de Fourvieres asserts.' 

This manner of commanding an arrest brought a frown upon 
the president*B brow. 

* No stranger has been here,' replied the voice. 

* Try and find him,' said the captain. 

* What kind of a man is he,' asked the soldier. 

' What kind of a man is he V said the officer, toroing to the 
president. 
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, 3(. de FoorviereB, alihongh the question was a veiy natural 
one^ was unwilling to endure the tone in which it was ad- 
dzeiaed, and he replied : 

'Captain, you forget that you are htoe at my orders.' 

' I am so far £rom forgetting it, that I demand of you the 
means to execute them.* 

< Mademoiselle/ resumed the president^ ' what was the age* 
the appearance, the dress of this man f 

Glemenoe hesitated to answer, and the officer, by a stealU^ 
Bign, warned her to be upon her guard. She replied : 

* He was a man of about thirty years, small, and had the ap- 
pearance of a shop keeper.* 

* D'Auterive smiled, and this smile convinced Barati that 
he was in some way connected with the stranger. The officer 
lepeated to Pierre Couteau the description which had been 
given of the unknown, and added with a slight accent of 
mockery: 

* Look for him, and find him, if you can.' 

The soldier opened the street door, and the crowd, which 
until now had been so strangely silent, commenced shouting 
and hooting. The officer turned pale, but the flash of anger 
that darted from his eyes proved that it was not fear which 
produced the change. It was evident that the young man 
expected the outbreak which followed, and he was pleased at 
the thought perhaps ; but the idea of seeing his uniform in- 
sulted by the crowd which stood around the door was too 
.much for his patience, and he exclaimed : 

' President de Pourvieres, you have directed my soldiers to 
leave this house; they will not enter it again, for I am un- 
willing that they should appear to fly before this yelping 
rabble. Decide what you will do, for I have no other oouiae 
left, except to make my way through this crowd, sword in » 
hand, with you and your prisoner, if you will, or without you^ . 
if you fear to follow me.' 

' Captain,' replied the president, ' command your men to 
return. You will be answerable to the parliament for the 
safety of this prisoner, and — ' 

* And for yours, sir,' interrupted the captain. * Perhaps soy 
hut I cannot win the day, with you for my commanding 
officer ; and after all, I do not know what ought to be the 
order of this battle.— Shall we remain here, or go forth V 

At this moment the shouts were renewed with increased 
▼iolenoe, the street door was thrown open, the soldiers were 
forced ba(^ into the hall, and cries of * Down with the par- 
liament r were heard. M. de Fourvieres started backward in 
aflright, and Barati said : 



are 



* Prisoner or not, sir, I am still a magistrate, and since you 
e without the courage to repel these insults, I will prove ta 
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yon 'that I tnow how te defend th«^ difpslty of ^ksA pirUameni 
triioBv koBoar joxl aocuw me of oompromiBiiig.' 

He walked at onoe toward the platfomu whieh trve]io<dE6d 
the Btairotse, at the'foot of which a number of pe^le^were 
crowded together, whose effort! to make their way ato the 
hoQBe were with difficulty restrained by the £nr s^niers wiio 
resisted them. 

'Who dares, in my house, to cry "'Bown^with the poilift* 
ment," said the cevncillor, in a voiee of theador. 

Frenzied shouts of ' Long Hve Bavati ! Down with «t|id 
parliament r interrupted him. Still, the feature in this 
strange scene which most surprised Barati, was the iinex« 
peeted popularity which protected him. Up to this hour he 
had endeayoured to pass for an austere and upright siagis- 
trate, fmt he had never sought to gain the favour of the 
populaoe. These cries of ^ JDong live Barati 1* this crowds 
wmch braved the orders of the parliament and the muiketi 
of the soldiers, surprised and bewildered him.— 'The thought 
iAiat hiS' merit had gained him the love of his feUew-oitiaens^ 
which was thus suddenly displayed, took complete possesion 
of his mind. For a moment he belieTed himself master of 
this^orowd that shouted before his ;door, and after hating eb« 
tained silence, he continued with a deliberate aceent : 

* Fear nothing on my account, worthy inhabitants of Toa« 
lense. Whatever accusation may be brought against hin 
whom you have hastened hither to defend, I shall be able to 
disprove it Repair to the parliament, follow me, I diall ap- 
pear there, supported by your acclamations, and my enemies 
will regret their imputations.' 

Barati did not obs^rre the laughter with which his addMtti 
had been received, and having finished it, he descended somo 
atep«x>f the etaiioase, and then^tnmmg his head, he said in a 
loud v^ice : 

'Come, President de Fourvieres, I will answer ibr yout 
safety !' 

'*The^ preiMent, not withstanfog his alarm, oeuld not ve- 
sist this direct appeal, and he advanced in his turn upon the 
platfottn of the staircase, accompanied by the officer, who 
4kd tkot mantfest the <slig^te8t indignation at what was 
paining -before him. 

ScSrOely had the president made his appearance, when' the 
ttootingsof the crowd 'were renewed with fearfol violence. 
IFheir enthusiasm fer Barati had been eonsewhat equivocal in 
its character, but their ragoiagainst M.de Fourvieres conlcl 
not be mistaken. One could remark, however, that it seemed 
to be excited by several men of an air and mien above the 
common rank, who ^ made their way amid' the' meet ' iurious» 
And, but ibr the loud and conatanat elamour, the eound- of 
pieces of money could have been heard upon the pavementi 
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•of the lower h^ll, as they dipped from jbhe hands wbioh were 
held out to receiYO them. 

The president would have spoken, bnt his words were 
drowned by the most violent cries. Barati, in his turn, tried 
to obtain silenoe, bat his voice oonld not rise above the tomnlt^ 
his gestures could not appease it. Suddenly, three or four 
men threw aside the lonjp cloaks which covered them, and ap- 
-paared, dressed in the livery of the president. He did not 
moognise them as his domestics, however, for he commanded 
the soldiers to arrest those wretches, but whether they bad 
.fkot heard, or had misunderstood him, these lacqueys, anned 
with eaocaaous sticks, forced their way through the line of 
soldiers at the foot of the stairs, and ascended two or tiuree 
fiteps. A strug^e now took place upon, the stairs. Bszati 
was about to resist the assault, but he stopped, and uttered a 
fearful cry at the sight of a man who said to him in a low 
Tolce, ' 20th November, 1683,* and then passed on after having 
rudely thrust him aside. 

It was the same man who had brought him a taper at the 
,castle of La Boqne. 

At this moment 'the asaailaats came in oontact with M, de 
Fonrvieres. The president would have withdrawn into tihu9 
apartment, bat the door had boon fastened by. the man who 
had dashed Barati aside, and who had entered the ohamber 
tmperceived even by D'Atiterive; the Jatter had backened 
Okoaenoe .into a small corridor, oontignoas to the rtatieiae, 
where he said, hnraeldly : 

'On the upper shelf of yonr father^s bookoase theretis a 
'Oasket which-oootaHis papers that may ruin him. Bemove it* 
Some one will demand it again at tho proper time and plaee.' 

These words were drowned by the cries of ' Long live Baiati f 
ycma which formed a strange oontnast' with the bixital mainer 
:tn which he had been thrnst^kside. 

* I have seen this casket,' said Oiemeace. ' Be at ease.' 

8he then tried to enter the aparteient, but finding the 
pxineipal door locked against her, she was obliged to have re- 
«onrse to a private stairway to reach her facer's cabinet. 
This circumstance, to which she attached no importance,. OMtt 
her but a few moments of time, which were taken advantage 
of, doubUess, by the man who had entered before her. 

In the meantime the assailants hadsei^d M. de Fourvieees; 
tii^eyraked him in their arms, carried him down Uie stairoaaOy 
and bore him to a carriage which* stood before t^e door ; they 
thrust him. in, and entweed it with him, without the sli^htast 
opposition from those arouad ; then* amid shouts, land violent 
itumnlt, toe door of :the carriage was ^desed apon him, «iBd 
•etarting off, it made-itaway 1hroagh:the «cow:d, andafto aa iBt* 
:ief»peued«roBad« naisUbeQring comer. 
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2To Booner had thU ooearred tban M. D^AuteriTe appioadb^ 
Barati, and said in a low tone : 

' Now, sir, can you aocompanj me to the parliament witiiont 
fear.' 

But the oonnaeller leemed no longer to see or hear what wm 
passing around him. 

At this moment, a man whom D'Aaterive recognised as an 
innkeeper, whose house had serred as the rendezvous of manj 
an intrigue, ascended the stairs in haste, and whispered some 
words in the officer's ear, to which the latter seemed to listen 
with extreme surprise. He allowed him to pass, howeYer, 
and saw him hurry onward with the air of a man perfectly 
acquainted with the localities of the dwelling. His progrew 
was arrested by the door which had been locked on the inside, 
and he also turned aside to the private staircase which 
Clemence had ascended a moment before. 

The officer now lefb the house ; in escorting his prisoner he 
took various precautions which he had neglected for the pre* 
tection of M. de Fouvieres. He ordered his men to shoulder 
their muskets, and placed himself at their head, sword in hand. 
One would have said that the soul and spirit of this revolt had 
disappeared with the men who had carried off M. de Four- 
vieres, the crowd fell back, and Barati, led by two soldiers, was 
obliged to leave his house, and traverse a part of the city on 
foot, escorted by a band of armed men, like the meanest 
criminal, and still not a cry, not the slightest token of sympathy 
broke from the crowd which followed him, and which a m€»- 
xnent before had shouted so loudly ' Long live Barati!' 

The councillor remarked this singular change. He wished 
to question the officer concerning it, but the latter kept at a 
^distance from him. 

The train advanced amid a crowd of people, which at evoy 
step grew more and more numerous, each one inquiring the 
cause of this extraordinary commotion. The news spre^ by 
degrees, and before an hour had passed, the whole city of 
Toulouse was informed that a councillor of the parliament 
bad been arrested in his house, an event which occasioned no 
little surprise. 

The progress of the soldiers was slow, for they were un- 
willing to manifesb the slighest fear of the populace, and it 
was not until an hour had elapsed that D'Auterive reached the 
capitol with his prisoner. He was immediately admitted 
before the assembled chamber, which appeared to have re- 
mained in session to await the execution of its orders. 

In the presence of the chamber, M. D'Auterive preserved that 
air of respectful raillery which he had displayed toward IC. de 
Pourvieres. He related, how while he was awaiting the orders 
of the president, a crowd had assembled before the dwelling 
^the councillor; how Barati had harangued them to appease 
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iUv toy, and how M. de FourvierM, trembling with fear, 
had thought it beet to leaYO the home under the protection 
<Mf half-a-dozen of his lacqueys, whom he had snmmoned to his 
assistance. D*Auterive added, that he had not on this ac- 
count considered himself discluirged from the daty which had 
been entrusted to him, namely, that of arresting Barati ; that 
consequently he had escorted him to the capitol, and now couf 
B^ed him into the hands of the parliament. 

One of the councillors, the Comte de Belisaane, knit his 
brows, and said, in a tone of suspicion to the officer : 

' We will await the arrival of M. de Fourvieres, to learn if 
the &cts have occurred precisely according to this statement. 
The officers and the soldiers who escorted our president, have 
but ill defended him against the populace, since he has been 
obliged to resort for assistance to his lacqueys.' 

* Was it my duty, sir/ said D*Auterive, haughtily, ' to seize 
M. de Fourvieres, and compel him to march side by side with 
the prisoner? None but his own domestics have approached 
him, and if I allowed them to interfere, it was only because I 
saw, as I imagined, that the president preferred their protec- 
tion to mine. For the rest,' added D'Auterive, ' I have saved 
the parliament from a humiliation in allowing M. de Four- 
vieres to make his escape, as his alarm almost robbed him of 
his senses, and afforded the populace a spectacle of which I was 
willing to deprive them.' 

' Captain/ said the councillor, ' M. de Fourvieres will give 
us an acount of your conduct, and we shall render an account 
of it to your colonel.' 

' As you please, si^,' said D'Auterive. 

He was about to retire when the president entered the haU. 
He was deadly pale : and his air was like that of a man who 
had just escaped from some terrible danger. His appearance 
disturbed M. D'Auterive, and a glance which he exchanged 
with the councillor who had reproved him, did not seem to 
reassure the young officer, for the Comte de Belisaane now 
appeared deeply agitated. M. de Fourvieres slowly ascended 
his seat. All present gazed at him with anxious curiosity, 
such was the air of dismay which was visible in his features. 
He saluted the assembly, and spoke in the following words : — 

' In the first place, gentlemen, I must thank M. D'Auterive 
for the courage with which he has executed the orders I gave 
him. He has not onlv succeeded in bringing away his prisoner, 
but it was owing to his aid that I was able to reach my car- 
riage, and thus escaped the menaces of those assassins who 
surrounded me. 

This was saying more in D'Auterive's favour than he had 
ventured to say for himself, and the councillor who had 
appeared to suspect the conduct of the officer hastened to 
reply: 
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*^he modaity of M. D'AvimdTe Jiaa been so freat, ihat it 
lulled me to be anjart toward htm. I fSeared for a moment 
that he had not properly fulfilled hki duty. I offer him my 



< D'Anterive smiled, bowed, and then reqaested pemiaaion 
to withdraw, whiehwaa at onoet granted to him. The doers 
of the tribimal were then closed, and Barati remained ahme 
in the presence of hia colleagues. 

Soaroely had D'Anterive left the oapitol, when hecetnmed 
to his dweUhig, and haf?ing exohanged his nniform< for the 
flimi^e garlM>f a student of the nni'mrsity, he sallied forth 
liy a4oor which opened npon «n almost 4e8erted street ; he 
miked onward nntil he reached its extremity; he tiien 
knocked at the door of a small dwelling which was opened 
apparently by serae.tineeen hand. D'AateriTe < entered in 
haste, shnt &e door behind him, and ascended a narrow, 
gloomy stairway. A second door was thrown open as if by 
magic, to reoeiTo him, and he fonud himself in an apartment 
in which five men were assembled, one of whom was about 
lizty years of rage ; the others were yonnger. One of these 
iltill wore the diess.of the lacqueys who had carried off the 
president. No sooner had D'AiUieriYe entered than he ex- 
^auned hastily : 

' Pardieu, gentlemen, yon msnagd matters strangely. Yon 
oommisslon me to carry off the president <and to get him out 
of the way, and then you set him at liberty. If I and Bells- 
eane had been wanting in coolness, we had all been tost' 

* We set the president at liberty,' replied the old man, 'but 
not until we had pulled out his teeth. He cannot bite now, 
«nd if he tries to bark, it will be in vsin, for tho papers 
ifvhich oonld ruin us all, must have been removed frem Ba- 
nti*a before this.' 

Tik^ chevalier appeared strangely surprised at these^vierds. 
'But whether it were that he had been guilty of niehness in 
«hargfng Clomence to 'remove the casket, or whether he 
•wished to be the sole master of this singular association, of 
'Which he seemed to be a member, he made no- observations 
upon this point, and replied with a- smile: 

' This poor oouncillor would be sadly at a loss to flxnder- 
«tand why he is jit tHe same;time, the object of the accusa- 
tions of Ae parliament, and of our se^et protection.' 

^Without doubt,' replied the old man, sternly, ^but^we are 
atill more at a loss to know who it is that has informed 
ngainst our assootation to K. de FourvieEOS. Could you not 
furtiiah us with some information on this subject T 

*IV aaid D'Asterive, 'where do you imagine that I 
«e«ld have obtained it V 

* Brfresh youconemery, and perhaps ^ypn- will diaoorer.' 
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D* AutariTd tinted bsckmid, and fitiikia|f his foflehfiad, 
exdftimed with fnuak'Simplicitj : 

< Death and hell ! Maiietta has hlabbed 1' 

*lie eonfeneg it/ said tfaeman wh»waa dteaediM & laeqaey, 
ia a Pmigh tone. 

The old man tamed iwwtad ^ha speaker urith a kind of 
deference, and replied : 

* Tes, he oonfesses it, and the manner in which he does so, 
is a proof that he lias reyealed oar seocet from hMdlessMSB 
rather than from treachery.' 

* What matters it f the time ib short, the parliament is 
warned, and the Ihiit of twenty years labour will foe de« 
•troyed,* 

' No, sir,' said the eld man, < M. de Fourri^es will keep 
the promise which he has given na, and as he has been the 
author of this strange inyestigation, his proposition will ob* 
tain the assent of the chamber. On the other hand Belissane 
is .too intelligent not to guess the source from whence it 
springs, and he will do all in his power to induce the ohamber 
to adopt it We have all the time, 'then, that we require to 
make a diversion.' 

' What do you mean by ihat V aaid D' Auterive. 

* I mean/ replied the old man, ' that you will probably ite 
entrusted by parliament with the search which it purposes 
to set on foot in the castle of La Boque, and you can oea« 
oeive, I tiunk, that if this is so, you ean mitigate, if not 
efiace,/<^e mischief caused by your indiseretion.' 

'Gentlemen/ said D* Auterive, ' I must confess that it wUl 
be very difficult to repeat the &tiee which we have played^to- 
day. Besides, t had Pierre Couteau to back me this moraiBg, 
and may the devil seize me, if I oomprehend how he has pre- 
vented our men from >arre8ting the most furious among yen, 
when you bellowed so at the l<K>t of the stairs, and whemyou 
aaoended to seize the prendent. But once at the castle of Iia 
Roque, neither he nor I will be. able to restrain our biave 
ftilows, who will be eager to reap their reward, for the 
parliament wiU not fail td promise a large share of the booty 
to the men whom it sends on this errand. For my part, I 
prefer to lose my portion, rather than if^r the risk of bebig 
iwng like a felon in endeavouring to Mve it.' 

'Chevalier D* Auterive/ said the old man who had > first 
questioned him, 'three years ago when^j^u penetcated into 
our concealment in seeking to discover the nocturnal . 
mnetings of Hadame^e la iloque «nd Don JTosg, it was I who 
turned aside the blade whiohwas drawn to de^atoh you; 
it was I who proposed to you to become one.pf us, .anc^ con- 
fided in your word as a man of ikonour ; I then; iBformed you 
of the conditions of our association: "death follows Mm 
slightest indiscretion I" * 
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^ It IB tnie, sir/ said the chevalier, ' it is true, I am at yoai: 
meroj ; pimiah me, if you will ; I have broken my pledge> 
my life ie yours !' 

'And we moat finish with him/ said the man in the garb 
of a lacquey, casting a lowering glance upon D' Auterive, and 
maldnff a significant gesture to his comrades, who pressed 
hurriedly around the young man ! 

* Forbear !' cried the old man, Hhe punishmentof M. D'Au- 
teriTe must not occupy us now. Forget not, that, to-day, 
any extraordinary event (and the chevalier's disappearance 
would be one,) would inevitably excite the attention of 
parliament Let us wait until matters take a decided tum« 
In fact, gentlemen, in suppling that troops will be despatched 
to the castle of La Roque, I have stated the case in the most 
unfikvourable point of view. It is likely from the manner in 
which M. de Fourvieres will speak of it that the accusatieiv 
will be withdrawn.' 

* The parliament is upon the track of our association,* re- 
plied the man in the areas of a lacquey.. * They are a lynx- 
eyed race, those gentlemen of the Robe ; they will not leave the 
track until they have followed it to the end. I would give a 
million to know what is now passing in the chamber of 
inquest' 

' We shall be informed of all by Belissane, as soon as th« 
utting is ended,' said the old man. 

* That is, if Beliiaane is not suspected and arrested in open 
session. These gentlemen of the parliament have expelled 
the inquisition from Toulouse, but they have inherited its 
iorms and secrecy. You will ruin us with your delays, 
comte.' 

It was the old man who was addressed by this title, and it 
was the pretended lacquey who thus accosted him : 

'I have summoned M. D'Auterive, that he may inform us 
how much of the truth may have escaped his lips, in order 
that we may know what U best to be done.' 

* Mafoi ! gentlemen" said D'Auterive, half laughing, half 
in vexation : ' thus it is. You know Mariette Langloia — she 
is the prettiest maiden in Toulouse. That she is the daughter 
of old Langlois, the ugliest and clumsiest ape in Christendom^ 
I do not believe. He has stolen the pretty child from some 
noble fiunily, that is certain.' 

* Proceed, sir, proceed,' interrupted the comte, 'all this is 
idle.' 

' Well, gentlemen, about two months ago I fell in love with 
Mariette, and I said to myself that the gayest gallant in the 
city ought to be favoured by the most beautiful maiden*' 

The comte assumed an air of sternness, and said, shaking his 
Iiead: 
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* Ton Bhould haYd been contented with the most noble, and 
the meet— ' 

* What mean yon, air V cried the chevalier, taming nale. 
^All ahall be explained to you in dne time and plaoe. 

Proceed!' 
lyAnterive started backward and replied : 

* Not until I know the meaning of the words yon have jost 
addressed to me.' 

' They mean, sir,* replied the man in the garb of a lacquey, 
* to warn you that one of those who belong to us has a secret 
of which we are ignorant, and he Iei thus bound to us by 
every possible tie, if his oath alone is not sufficient to restrain 
him. We are acquainted with these petty armours, like this 
of yours with Mariette, but that of which we need to be in- 
formed exactly, 1b what you sai.d three days ago, when you met 
her by appointment, after leaving vespers, and while you 
mdked with her until nine o'clock upon the ramparts of the 
gate of Montauban.' 

*Peste, gentlemen ! you are better acquainted with aman^ 
affairs than he himself.* 

' Yes, but we are not acquainted with the words, although 
we are with the actions.' 

' Well* gentlemen, the words were these : As I made Mariette 
the offer of my heart, and fortune, she replied in mockery, 
that if she had been rightly informed, I promised beyond my 
ability to perform. I was unwilling to have the lie thrown 
thus in my teeth, and I told her that if she had need of five 
hundred lonis, I would bring them to her within the hour.' 

^ ** Tou !" she cried, ** the five hundred louis would be for- 
gotten on the way. Besides," she added, " you would do better 
to pay the thousand livres that you lost last evening at the 
house of the Duke " 

' <' They are paid, my beauty,*' I said. 

* " And you have five hundred louis left V* 

'"Tiricethat" 

' " Ton have a mine of gold at your disposal, then 1" 

* " Almost," I said, laughing. 

' *' And in what country is it situated 1" she resumed, in the 
same tone. 

'« In Peru.'' 

* " Or, almost,*^ she said. 

* The manner in which she uttered those words, startled me« 

* '^Wherever it is," I replied, " matters little, provided that 
the five hundred louis reach you.'' 

' " WeU, then," she said, << I will expect them." 

* I returned home, provided myself with the money, and went 
at once to Mariette's. A supper had been prepared, and I 
must own that I was astonished at the freedom with which 
ihig maiden entertained a lover in her fiither's house.' 
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' A,l«rer !' flildilietixrstaiididlaoqiny^iwithA miimsif jfumvte 
trifling with ns, cheTaU«r ! Tell the simple tmUi, iif yoat 
jteie ; it ii a sistter oi life or de»th« Ton.weB^thi^Mrrjoo 
gapped, 70a drank much, aad'yoa pzated mere.^ 

* Pardieu V oried D'Auterive, '* it is probable, theiiy thti 
yon know what I laid better than I do myaslf.' 

* Yon«aid» wh^ yon hea|)«d promiBft npon.psoiniie, tojolten 
the beautiM Mariette, that she had but to wish, and* yoi» 
knwir of a eertain oaatle where taffetas, laees and^diameiods 
were mann&etored, andwhitre all was at yonr ditpoeal^^and 
when she lancfaed at the existence of thi» marreUona^oastle^ 
yon told her that it waa the castle of La Boqne/ 

* It isctme,* said D'Antenve, ' and heaven only knows irhak 
Budet me prate thns, for after the third glaas of wine I waa 
ooiiq[»let6ly bewildered.'. 

' And Ji* iibm sixth, yon slept like a log npon the.safa^' said 
tha one^wiio wsa addnssed by the title of comte. 

' It was treachery, then V said the cheyaliee. 

< Without donbt,' replied the oamte, ' and thatpravesy* he 
added, turning to the pretended lacquey, ' that infarmationhad 
been given Som soma othec quao^r. The meeting with 
Hariettewasa thing arranged. They wished to OQnfinii««»» 
pietons whidi were already exoited.' 

* Bat how is it that theae aospldona were direeted tonraidft 
tha oheralierf said the hAmlaiiqxuj, 

* As they were directed towards- Bscati,* replied the oomte^ 
'from: seemg the one maker porehases of lands, and the other 
live beyond his aoknei^edged resouroosA As ooneeniff BtnUf 
howoTer; they are mistaken ; his unknown fortnne does not 
oome from xmi Trorkshopw" 

'May the devil confbmid mel' rejoined the chevalier, 'if 
all this does not appear to me like a game of Blind man's bmff ? 
How happens it, I pray you, gentlemen, that if the parliament 
suspects Barati, it haa tent him. to La Boque, to discover 
what is passing there.' 

* I will t^ you,' sMd th» &ise laeqney, ' for I sett that yoor 
indiscretion has betrayed yourself alone, and that our afiiedr 
had already been disclosed/ 

' It is useless,' said the comte, ' the chevalier need not knew 
more. Kow that the papers are doubtless in our peosflflsfen, 
the councillor may fare as God pleases. Aa to you, H. 
B'Autenre, here are three thousand lonis ; ten thousand mere 
fPiU be plaoed in your handswithin a we^, if it ia possible, 
and public rumour will inform you if it is so.^— Conoeal your 
money for a while. Happily for you, you have a vioe whmh 
Hill pieve your best defence^ and'the vohuiesa of play> will ex- 
plain your extvavaganeea. Besides* the proteotien of th« 
dudhess will snfiioe. to save yoQ» It is time to s^arateu Had 
you been treaoheEOiiii^ yen would.&ot leave thia hosM^ldivM^ 
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Tdii-kft¥6 been heedlaai ; you are - psfdoBacL Bat forget ^ not 
that you belong to na still, and that «nir motto is always tia»: 
** Speech is tUv&r, hut nlence it gold V* ' 

TO theao words, of themselves .soffiokntly explicit^ the oooita 
added a glance which was still mors so, and which wonldhvre 
terrified a man less intrepid than the yonng offlosr. He took 
the three thonsand loais, and went from the honse without t9* 
marking that one of the silent actors in this scene had left, it 
a moment before him, at an almost imperceptible sign froHk' 
the man who was dressed as a lacquey. 

D'Auterive had not proceeded twenty paces, wfaoi.a SMua^of 
lofty stature, who did not appear to see him, came rudely in 
oontaot with him. The colUsiim was so Tiolent that it cobk 
pletely stupifled the chevalier ; he would have assaulted the 
ruffian who had jostled him, and whose mien was familiar to 
him, but the man was now at a good distance. D^Auteriye 
then felt that he had received a wound in the breast He put 
his hand to the place, and withdrew it covered with blood* 
Enraged at this public assault, he would have punned the 
man, who had doubtless been suborned to assasrinate him» 
But he had scarcely proceeded thirty paces when he fell te 
the ground. Still, as he fell, he could see some one approach 
him, gaze upon him as he lay stietched upon the earth, and he 
heard him mutter, ' The deed is done 1 I was wnmed of it.' 

▲t the same instant D*Auteiive lost all consciousness. 

▲s this accident happened in a retired part of the city, it ia 
probable that the young officer remained for some time unob- 
served where he had fallen ; he was aroused fiwm his swoon 
by the sound of voices. He felt himself lifted up, and carried 
in the arms of these persons, and while in this state of stupor 
he could distinguish the cry of ' Fire 1 fire 1* which resounded 
from one street to the other. Upon opening his eyes, he saw 
the house which he had just left wrapped in flames. From 
the sudden violence of the conflagration, it seemed certain, 
not only that the fire had been kin£ed intentionally, but that 
everything had been arranged to cause it to sprmtd with a 
fury and rapidity likely to render all efforts to extinguish it 
entirely useless. 

These cries, this tumult, this thought passed before himlike 
a dream ; then he fell back into a swoon* again. 

CHAPTER XUL 
Whut D*Auterive returned to himself, he reeognised the ^>axt* 
ment in whidi he lay, a houdoir, into which he had bem often 
admitted, and which formed part of a amall house which was 
situated not far from the spot where he had been wounded. 
A female whom he also knewi was sitting at the fooloi his 
>«4. 
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* How did I come beret' he said, gazing aroniid, to «BB«re 
hinuelf that he was not deceiTod. 

^ Hnah ! M. D^Anteriye/ said the female. * For jour 
health's sake, do not exert yourself to speak. And beiieva 
me/ she added, in a low voice, ' if yon do not wish the work 
oompleted, which was begun by the man who struck you to 
the ground a few hours ago, feign to be in the agonies of 
deat£ Woman's pity, and above all, the pity of her grace 
the duchess, is of a capricious nature; although, notwith- 
standing her anger at his infidelities, she might be terrified 
at the sight of her lover's blood, when he lay stretched in the 
atreety forsaken by all ; yet if she finds him safe and sound, 
and disposed to plav the gallant, she might easily suffer 
certain people to rid her of so indiscreet a lover.' 

* Parhleu I my pretty Bosine,' said the chevalier, * I think 
it will be unnecessary for your mistress to make a second 
trial ; for, to judge of something of the same sort, which I 
received from a Spanish gentleman, I believe my businesa 
done. Be a good girl, then» and a good Christian ; give me a 
little paper and ink, that 1 may put my affairs in order, and 
fetch me a priest to do the same for my conscience.* 

'Silence ! silence, sir ! 1 am directed to warn those who 
am here, as soon as you give the slightest signs of life ; and 
there is a man among them, who does not look as if he were 
disposed to afford you the benefit of clergy, any more than 
that of the faculty.* 

' You ean at least tell me how I was brought here.' 

' Oh, mon Dieu, nothing is more simple. Uer grace, the 
duchess, as she entered here by stealth, saw you as you lay 
stretched upon the ground ; and you looked so pale — so death- 
like, that it touched her heart, and she sent me to have you 
taken up, and carried into my house. From thence, you were 
borne through the little gate at the foot of the garden, and so 
to this house, which, as you know, is thought to be unin- 
habited.' 

'Ah, ha !' said D'Auterive, raising himself with difficulty 
upon his bed, ' the duchess came, then, to your house, Rosine 
— rto the innkeeper's wife, who is so skilful in weaving the 
•hains of love. Yet she had no appointment there with me. 
She came, then, for another !' 

The female, to whom this question was directed, appeared 
greatly embarrassed, and replied : 

' M. D*Auterive, a woman like her grace, the duchess, has 
more than one mystery to conceal. Be silent, and do not 
question me. But^ I repeat it, do not bear yourself proudly, 
nor seem to brave her; I have never seen her in such a 
state.' 

As Roune uttered these words, a woman of about thirty- 
eight years of age, of a magnificent figure, commanding beanty^ 
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and features haaglitj and passionate, half-opened the door, and 
said, in an anxious tone : 

* Well, have his senses returned V 
'Not yet, madam/ replied Rosine. 

* Perfectly,' said D*Auterive, raising his voice, * and he is 
very desirous of leaving this place, if he is to leaye it, or have 
the matter ended, if he is to remain.' 

The lady whom D'Auterive thus addressed, advanced to the 
bedside, and made a sign to Bosine. The latter left the 
chamber, and the Duchess de Kevres remained alone with 
the chevalier. 

'Gaston,' she said, taking a seat in front of him, 'you have 
basely deceived me.* 

' I asked for a confessor a moment since, Leonore,' said 
D'Auterive, * and I do not see that they are disposed to grant 
me one. I will confess to you, then, and I pray you to repeat 
my confession to a priest, who will absolve me by posthumous 
grace, 1 hope.' 

'Toujest, D'Auterive, but you do wrong; that which I 
have to say to you is serious — more serious than you think. 



^ What is there, then, more serious than death, of which I 
am thinking at this moment, as you see )' 

' You will not die of your wound, Gaston ; the surgeonirho 
dressed it has declared that it is not dangerous.' 

' And am I to think this good news that you bring me, 
Leonore V said D'Auterive, unable to disguise his satisfaction 
at what he heard. 

'The news will prove as you please to have it. That 
depends upon the answers yon give me.' 

' And as my answers will be according to your questions, I 
think you ought to know whether it is good or evil.' 

' Gaston,' resumed the duchess, ' you hold in your hands my 
honour, my life, and perhaps the honour and the lives of twenty 
of the most illustrious families of France.' 

'* As to your honour, Leonore, I know that it is in my 
hands; and it would be safe there, but for the existence of a 
band of sorcerers, who know all that happens, and who 
seemed to allude, not long since, to a secret that I believed 
unknown to the whole world.' 

' I know what yen mean, Gaston ; I was in that house when> 
ihey questioned you; 1 heard the reproaches that were made 
to you.* 

* In that ease, you know as much as I do, Leonore, of all 
my infidelities. As for myself, I wish to learn to whom I am 
indebted for the poignard-stroke, which struck me to the 
earth.' 

f Gaston/ replied the Daohess de Kevres/ you deserred 
I 
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many years, have farnished you with more money (ih&aw<rald 
have enriched a prince. Still they were wUUng to.p%rden 
yon; but there was one of the number, who feared leathe 
irho thp0 heedlsenly divulged the aeoret of his fortvui^ smht 
aa haedleoily betray the aeoret of his love ; and ihia one /W 
directed that the law ahoold be meted oat to yon.' 

^ The jiaw 1* said D'Auterive/with lavage aoorn ; ^.thatili to 
fHijy, aix inohea of ateeL I think I can divine the ^haxittUe 
9pal, who has so Justly condemned me. Thanks, Ijeonore.' 

* D* Anterive ! D'Auterive 1' replied the duchess, diadaiitfiiUy, 
*tbis blow, had it come from my hand, would have been 
inflicted justly ; but another has undertaken to «renge me.' 

^A successor V said the chevalier. 

^ Ah, Gaatpn 1' cried the duchess, with an expi^esaion of 
a|ai;pi, ' we are upon the brink of a precipice ! D' AuteriKo, 
you do not comprehend, then, that all is discovered 1' 

'ifa/oi, Leonore,'said the chevalier, ' since thiamovoing 
J hft^o lived in a world of iUusions, of mygtei^, of Ibily^ of 
which I comprehend nothing. I aoswier you as if I fouiMl no 
cause for surprise in what you have just told me. And atill 
you were in that house when they questioned me, aind when 
some one condemned me to undergo the law of this mpteriona 
80jOiefy,into which I was enrolled in my own despite. Are 
you a member of it, then V 

' If vou had listened to me more attenUrely, D'Autenve,* 
aud the duchess, while a blush covered her cheeks, 'you 
would have heard me tell you, that you hold in your hands» 
not only my honour, but that of more than twenty of the 
noblest families in France.' 

^ Yes, yes, I remember,' said the chevalier, turning pale—' I 
remember that you said something of that sort, but— I oim« 
$988 — all this seems so oonfus — * 

He breathed a heavy sigh, his eyes closed, and he nau* 
mured: 

<I told you truly, Leonore, that your last mettage of leve 
was mortal V 

* Gaston ! Gaston 1* cried the duchess, bending over him. 
He had fallen again into a swoon. She called, and Boaine 

entered. Three men followed her; theoneiu/Uiegarbof a 
lacquey-^he who liad been addressed by the title of oMpate — 
and a third, who was clothed entirely in blaok. The ii^t 
was the first to speak. 

* Well, wha.t hive you learnied V 

* Kothing. You see !' said the duchess, withtan WBMfOfiiaL 
of mingled ^ief and anger. 

The man in black approached the bed, and having felt *tka 
(^eyatier's pulso, he shook his head thoughtfully. 

'I told you that it was possible to save him, put oiily if h« 
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word left oomplttMy nndirtorbed. His wound dees not iMOi 
.to be Berioiia, but he has been eo greatly agitated, that he wxj 
die in one of those swoons.' 

* What matters a moment of repose to one condemned ! the 
'CheTalier must speak/ said the false laoqnej. * Gome, dooior, 
you mnst have some powerful means to restore this man to 
•oonsdousness. 0ive him strength for half-an-hour, and then 
he may die.' 

'Brother,' said the duchess, addressing this man, 'you tare 
too cruel !' 

And big drops fell from her eyes as she gased upon D^Auto- 
.five, who now breathed again. 

The fidse lacquey did not heed the duchen* grief; he cried 
«agerly to the surgeon : 

' There I he is coming to himself, doctor ; employ all your 
«kill, and give him a little life for an hour, a half-hour, ten 
minutes— that will do !' 

' The surgeon took a flask from his pocket and poured a fsv 
'^Srops between the patient's lips. 

* It is your fault, monseigneur,' said the comte to the pe« 
tended lacquey ; ' it was you who directed this blow against 
the chevalier.' 

'He had deserved it, lir; and besides, do you think I 
would leave my sister^s honour in the keeping of a bfld>bler 
like thisi' 

The comte shrugged his shoulders, and he whom he had 
<aAdr<»sed by the title of monseigneur, added, with increasing 
^Olenoe : 

' And then were we not sure that the papers had been re- 
jnoved from Barati'sf 

"'Yergnes had been entrusted with this duty, sir, and he 
«lone was snffioiently familiar with the localities of Barati'a 
house, to be able to find them. Besides, you were of the psrty^ 
-and you saw Yergnea enter the apartment.' 

' Yes, I saw him enter, while we carried off the president ; 
Imt it was you, sir, who answered for the fidelity of this man.' 

' Demand an account of his fidelity from her grace, the 
4uohesa, for it was at her orders that he returned with me 
-tNum the castle of La Roque, to undertake this business. ' 

' Are you sure of this man, i<eonore1' 

' He has either been arrested, or he is dead, or he has dona 
what he promised,' replied the duchess. 

' We should have burned Barati'B house, as we burned that 
in which we held our sneetiftgB. That was my advice, sir ; all 
•«ould then have been buried in ruins.' 

' In open day, and how? 

^ Why, you. have eyes for nothing, then !' replied the pre- 
tended lacquey. 'iBow! i^ev have had time to inibrmaguoitr 
the aBBOciation, to deliberate m parliament, in which one of 
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tywn Koldfl a seat, and you have not had time to take the pre* 

cautions neceasarj to our safety f 

' Monseigneur, Belissane will tell yon what has passed, and 

yon will then understand that we .have done everything that 

it was in our power to do/ 
' But Belisaane does not make his appearance.' 
' The parliament is still in session, monseigneur/ 
' We mu&t wait for him, then, for the chevalier can tell us 

Aothing/ 
*■ He remained at the couneillorVi after us, and he knows^ 

perhaps, what has become of Yergnes/ 
' He did not know him/ 

* He at least knew him well enough to let him enter. It 
was you, Comte, who arranged this affair, and it seems to me 
.^uite suspicious/ 

' JConseigneur,' replied the comte, ' such a suspicion ex- 
pressed toward a man like myself, cannot be ended by 

.strokes of a poignard, as with the chevalier; it is an insult 
for which yoU should account to me, except for the office 

. irhich protects you/ 

* Brother 1— M. de Frias !' cried the duchess, * is this • 
time to settle points of honour, now, when we are in danger 
.4>f public disgrace V 

^ But we cannot remain longer in this suspense,' said the 
duchess' brother. ' Is this house, even, perfectly safe ?* 

* I think so,* replied the duchess, with an air of alarm. 

' We have all lost our senses,' said her brother. * Th<rf 
have seen the chevalier carried wounded into the inn of this 
Yergnes ; and if the parliament wishes to secure him, it will, 
in one way or another, dificover where he is : not finding him 
in Yergnes' house, they will seek for him about the premises, 
and will light, perhaps, upon the secret passage which leads to 
this building.' 

* Monseigneur,' said the surgeon at this moment, ' the eh«- 
. valier*s senses are returning.' 

' Well, then, Leonore, question him, and make him speak; 
your follies must at least serve us in something. To the devil 
^th women and their amours ! They ruin everything !' 

The duchess made a sign of assent. The pride which usuallj 
diwelt upon her face was lost in an expression of terrible anx* 
iety. At a new sign, the other personages retired from the 
J9cene, and withdrew into a comer of the apartment. 

CHAPTER XIY. 

^Tbe chevalier undosed his eyes, and beheld the duchess still 
laeated at his bedside. 

' You have not left me, Leonore/ he said, ^ it is well; 1 
lihankyour 
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* Gaston/ replied the duchess, * I wonld fain sare you, for I 
love you !' 

* Let us be silent of that, Leonore. I approach a moment 
when we recal these follies only to implore pardon for them 
from heayen. But you said that I held in my hands the 
honour of your name, and of some of the most noble families* 
By my soul's welfare, I do not understand you. Explain it 
to me clearly, deliberately ; I will try to comprehend what 
you say.' 

' D'Auteriye,' said the duchess, ' do you know the man who 
organized the association of which you are a member ? 

* I know him, only, whom, a while since, I heard addressed 
by the title of comte ; I know Belissane, Doctor Lambert, 
and the fat financier, Lavardiere, who furnishes me with funds 
when my purse is low. You know better than any one that t 
had no idea that you were mingled up in all this.' 

' This is impossible, D'Auterive, for this very day you haris 
been entrusted with a commission which is very singular in 
your position. Listen to me attentively. Lanelois' daughter, 
or the most beautiful girl in Toulouse, if you like this phraflo 
better, has been instructed by the President de Fourvieroi^ 
whose mistress she is — ' 

' Tou believe it 1* said the chevalier, with an air of vex*' 
ation. 

' I am sure of it, chevalier. She was instructed by the 
president to find out if you had any knowledj^e of a society, 
wliieh they have been striving to trace out for the last wedc. 
As you have been told, it was your foolish extravagance which 
drew their attention upon you ; and the manner in which you 
have pursued this girl, induced the President de FourviereiT 
to set this snare for you. Now, with the suspicions which he 
already entertained, your heedless words concerning the ma« 
Bufftctory of taffetas and of diamonds at the castle of Ia 
JEtoque, was no slight hint for him.' 

' i understand you, Leonore, but the devil take me if I 
should ever have imagined that they could make use of a 
pretty girl and a cavalier's caprice, to help them ply the stupid 
trade of a spy.' 

The duchess smiled bitterly, and gazed at D^Auterive with 
a singular expression of pity and of tenderness. 

' Poor Gaston !' she said, ' what a child you are ! But no 
matter. Well, M. de Fourvieres was looking about for the 
means to push his inquiries farther, when the shepherds of 
the mountain presented their complaint against your uncle, 
the Biron de la Boque. The president had hitherto been 
secretly at work, in order to reserve for himself the honour 
of this important discovery ; so that when it was decided to 
send a member of the parliament to the castle to investigate 
the affair, Barati offered his services without the least suspi* 
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otoa«f the existeo^e of aar seoret atnooi&tioD, and Beiiauiie 
rapported him, althongh Barati waa far from diviikin^ the.' 
motive which indaced him to do bo. 

* It would take too much time, to explain to 70a the cause* 
of this proceeding, bat I can tell you simply, that we were ia* 
poMeesioa of the means to make Barati say what snited us, 
m case he made any discovery. While M. de Fourvieres, im-.- 
polled by his bitter hatred toward Barati, supported thiS^ 
choice also, he contrived to associate with him his instrament. 
Master Langlois, whom he entrusted with a secret mission to 
watch every step of his enemy. This was the explanation 
which the president gave to Belissane after the departure of 
the oouneillor, whose purchases of land, exceeding, as they 
didythe limits of his acknowledged fortune, and whose eagmr* 
nese to undertake the mission to La Boqne, which was-^ 
prompted by a simple desire to distinguish himself, ap-^ 
peared suspicious to the president* Either he is conneototi 
with the society of La Beque, he thought, and if this is the>' 
case, he will reveal nothing, or he is ignorant of it, and thear. 
he will discover nothing. In the former case, this mission 
will be the means of ruining him with certainty; for, beiog; 
in the midst of his accomplices, he will foe led into some inter- 
Tie ws and some acts, ot which Langlois will render m» an 
account. In the latter casei I have the chance of destroyini;. 
him, by interpreting his silence as a proof of his guilt At 
any rate, he will be unable to escape the reproach of inoapa* 
city, when he has in person visited the seat of this culpable^ 
asBooiation without making the slightest discovery.' 

'These are the schemes of a paltroon/ said D'Auterlre^ 
< but how have you learned all this ?' 

* On the very morning of Barati's departure, M. dePour- 
vieres imparted to the chamber, ovep which he presides, his. 
BUSpioion concerning the existence of the society of La B6qu»; 
yet without referring to you, since, had he done so, he would. 
iiave been obliged to mention the means which had beei^ 
employed to draw the secret from you.' 

' Bat how could he avoid mentioning the source of hi»' 
original suspicions, for such he must have had since he oon^* 
trived a plan to make me prate.' 

'That is a fact which has eluded all our enquiries, and per.- 
hapa you can assist us in discovering it.' 

'I see no probability of it,* said D'Auterive. 'Ko matter^, 
proceed Leonore*' 

Theohevalier breathed a heavy sigh, and added : 

' Draw nearer, that I may hear you more easily, for I soffer 
great pain.' 

A tear started to the eye of tho duchess ; she seated herself' 
upon the bed, and bendini^oves him, she said in a low and hov* 
xied voice: 
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' And at the same moment she placed herfing^t upoUi' hei*' 
lipB^ and'oast a glanoenpon liim> as if to inform him' that settle 
oii6<wat listening to their^diBOouyso. 

' I wiU proceed/ resumed the duchess, quickly. ' Belisaan^/ 
on hearing this terrible revelation, feigned to be delighted, 
and opposed the general opinion of the chamber, which' 
seemed disposed to decide that the president had not aeted in 
aoeordance with his duty. He sustained him with all his elo-* 
quence, which is said to be very powerful, and it was by this' 
means that he'obtained the confidence of M. de Fourvieres, 
who^ after the session, informed him of the snare in which he 
had taken you.' 

The duchess gased at Gaston with increased tendemeev;- 
andsaid: 

'At that moment, your life* was forfeited; and still thus 
p<»rson who interposed in your behalf, was more than anyone 
else entitled to take revenge/ 

A glance of gratitude was the sole reply of the chevalier:; 
IThe duchess continued, holding one of the sufferer's hands in 
hers. 

' Beliflsane, thus warned, and fearful lest chusoe mi^ht re*- 
veal something to Barati, despatched a courier to theComte; 
who was then at La Roque, in the vast subterranean vaults' 
that lie beneath the castle, and charged him to arrange mat' 
ten in such a manner as to impose silence upon the ooun- 
cilior, if he discovered or suspected the least thing. And, 
but for the extravagance of your uncle, it would have been 
the ea^est matter in the world.' 

' What did he do then !' said D'Auterive. 

The duoheas briefly narrated the events which had ooeurred 
at the castle, and with which our readers are already ao*^ 
quainted ; she then added : 

'If Barati had been placed in a suitable chamber, they 
could easily have found access to him, and without tricks or 
conjurations could have warned him to keep silence, not con- 
cerning what he had discovered, for he had discovered nothing, 
but concerning the conduct of the baron, which, by com- 
pelling the parliament to avenge the insult which it had 
received, might lead to a search in the castlei In this state 
of things, it was necessary to have recourse to the aid of 
spectres, and this led to an explanation between your uncle 
and Barati, the object of which, as Langlois imagined, was* to 
asrange the best means for protectingithe aaseciation. 

* The error of the Comte was in spatlng this Langlois, whom* 
Belisfltne has denounced as a spy upon Barati's movements^ • 
He'was fearftd lest his disappearance might lead' to a strict 
investigation. But no sooner had the wretch arrived at 
TotdouBe than he repaired to M. de Eourvieres, and related 
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all tliat had oconrred at your uncle's castle. It was n&tiind 
enoagh that the baron's first resifitanoe and snbaeqnent sub* 
mission, the readiness with which Barati forgot the insalfc 
which he had received as a member of the parliament, and 
the silence which he seemed to have enjoined npon Langlcus^ 
should, in the eyes of the president, appear like the conniTanoe 
of two accomplices who had recognised each other.' 

' Leonore,' said D' Anterive with a smile, ' you talk of bnsi- 
no» as glibly as a flat-cap, and I admire yoor clearness in the 
midst of the danger which surrounds us.' 

* Gaston, as I have told you, all the infamy that can fall 
upon a noble house, now totters over our heads, and I will 
not perish, and suffer the honour of my name to perish with 
me, without essaying every means of defence.' 

* Proceed,' said B' Auterive ; * this is a singular story, and 
one far better worth listening to than mine.' 

' Well then,' resumed the duchess, < no sooner was H. de 
Fourvieres informed of what had passed at the castle of La 
£oque, than he convened the chamber of inquest in all haste. 
<V4ili credit was given, as you can imagine, to the report of 
'Xianglois, when, at the hour appointed, Barati failed to nuike 
his appearance. Then, in open session, it was resolved to 
send some one to the councillor's to interrogate him, and ta 
secure his papers. Belimane gave us warning of it, and sent, 
word directing me to manage it so that one of ov,r$ should 
- command the escort. In the meanwhile the Comte, who had 
left La Boque, and who had arrived almost at the same time 
with Barati, repaired to his house, but he was not admitted. 
He left a billet for him, but as on returning he saw M. d« 
Fourvieres' carriage drive up to the councifior's, he feared 
that Barati would not have time to remove the fatal casket^ 
: and he at once set about organizing that riot, of which you 
were a witness, while my brother made arrangements to cany 
• off the president' 

^Your brother?' cried D* Auterive, 'Monseigneur de St. 
•Oroix V 

The duchess, who had been hurried away by the rapidity of 
•her narrative, turned pale, and appeared agitated at this 
interruption. A glance of despair admonished D*Auterive 
of the imprudence of which she had been guilty in thus 
naming her brother, and of his still greater imprudence in 
remarking it. 

' I did not say my brother,' resumed, the duchess. < Listen 
to me, 1 pray you, without interruption. I had received 
word that it was necessary that one of ours should command 
the escort of the president and, in truth, knowing the snare 
into which you had fallen, I should not have thought of you ; 
the comte came to tell me that it was too late, and that M. de 
Fourvieres was already at Baratl'9. I despatched one of our 
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ttumVer to learn ihe name of the ofloer who had been choeen; 
and yon may jadge of my anrpritie at hearing that it was you; 
how M. do Fonnrieres ooold have coniented to your appoint- 
ment, I am at a loss to understand, unless he hoped to take 
you in the same net with Barati. Well, you were there } you 
remember how the man whom you now know under the title 
of oomte, warned you through Pierie Couteau of the object 
of that YU}it ; you eaw the president oaried off, you saw Yergnes, 
Rosine's husband, enter Barati's apartment, and you must 
be able to give us some information which will enable us to 
disooTor the casket which he was charged to remoye.' 

D'Auterive raised himself somewhat in his bed, and replied 
ina firm voice : 

' Yes, pardieu 1 and I have seen him elsewhere,* he mut- 
tered. 'I begin to comprehend.' 

' What would you f said Leonore, laying her hands on hia 
arm to prevent him from rising. 

*Morbleu, madam, your surgeon is an ass, and I have no 
thoughts of dying of this wound. Only I had no objection to 
feign myself nearly dead, that they might not take the trouble 
to finish with me, and I know very well all that has been said 
here during my pretended swoon. Tou can step forth £rom 
behind the curtain, Monseignenr de St. Oroiz, althouffh the 
habit of a lacquey becomes you far less than the oasso& of a 
Udiop, and you, likewise, Gomte' de Frias, who, as my uncle 
tiling, lie buried in eternal sleep, in the cellar into which he 
hnrled you, come forth V 

The persons whom D'Auterive addressed, at once stepped 
forward, and the chevalier continued : 

' In the first place, will you have the goodness to explain 
to me the end whldi you had in view by the abduction of 
If. de Fourvi^res, and the errand of the individual who en- 
tered Baratrs apartment V 

' M. de Fourvi^res was carried off,' sud the Bishop de St. 
Croix, in a harsh tone, ' because it was his intention to remain 
at the councillor's after your departure, in order to make a 
search, and find, if possible, some traces of Barati's connection 
with us.' 

' JHdbU 1 monsiegneur/ replied D'Auterive, < you take your 
precautions well. What had you to fear from this search, 
since Barati was not one of yours or of ours rather?' 

< He had in his house, though he did not suspect it, some 
papers which could destroy us.' 

< And these are tiie papers which Bosine's honest husband 
was charged to remove V 

•Tea.' 

* And what are these papers, I pray you.' 

^Ijee no objection to informing you. They are the docu- 
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menli.ofintt aMMisUoiirtald th« oluvilier, in eztettn^ft 

astontafaraeotj 

' And wMoh yoahaT^ngned, (dr/ aaid tke biskop. 

'What 4' exclaimed D*AiiteriTe, 'that register to whioh' 
they made me kSlx my signature on page 121. I remember 
the nnmber, ^ard4€u t I was snffioently admonished to do soii 
This register*— 

' Contains also tbe> signatare of every member of the a»- 
soeialion. Every leaf is folded and sealed in snch a manner 
that the persons who aro admitted are acquainted with these* 
who admitted them, and perhaps with three or four mote 
besides.' 

'And it is this register that has not been found f cried 
DAoteriTe. 

' It is, Gaston V said the duchess. ' Tour name, ray brother's^ 
thA^names^of these gentlemen are there, and many that we do 
not know, as you did not know ouis.' 

' But how can I enlighten you conoemiag the fat6 of thi» 
register ¥' rejoined Anterive. 

' There'sre many others in Toulouse besides ourselves, whfy 
arS'- interested in its removal; If wo had had time, we should 
have chosen an officer who wsa in our^ interest to aoeompai^ 
the president. Ton were appointed ; he then, who propiosed 
yoU)>had doubtkas the nme intent -with us ; ther^re if yo« 
wouhi name him; < we could obtun new information. Bid not' 
some one designate you expressly?* 

' And if it were so,* said D'Auterive, ' he must be in the- 
same dilemma with you, since Yetgnes has not found this 
precious casket.' 

'Yergnes entered BantiV apartment/ said the- Bishop 
do- St. Croix, 'he, or one of ours, for he asoended the> 
stairs >witb us, after having' pronounced the secret word; this 
man has since left the house, for I met him as our cariiage. 
turned into the deseited steeet, which bounds Barati's garden, 
from the walls of which he had j ust escaped. It was • Yergnes, 
was it not, sister? Without doubt, he has removed* the* 
papers, but we do not know what ha» become of him.' 

' You do not know what has become of him V cried D'Auterlrsi' 
in au' angiy tone. ' It is impossible !' 

' Upon my honour 1' said the duchess. 

D'Auterive reflected a moment, and then resumed, in'<a 
more careless tone : 

'You do not, Leonore 1 It maybeso^; but how the -devil 
do you expect me to tell you raore^^than yo» know of him 
yourselves r 

' Because as he was acquainted with a greater number of the 
associates than we, he has gone^ periiaps, to place the pa|MrB 
in the hands of some oi^r member, in the hand* of ham 
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ifft Imew who tw oxr^waB,- w* Bhould bo'iaorft traa^fail.' 

The chevalier, who had not remackad the. entmoe of tho> 
mtSBL who had tiiriut aside Banid> imagined ihat he who had 
been charged with the du^ of removing the papexe» hadi 
been unablo'to aooomptieh hia«naad» and waapennaded that*. 
Glemence moat have secured them, and after a new Bilenoe^h* 
reanmed; 

* Answer me frankly and without OTaslen'; perhaps I m«f 
be h\Ae to reannre' yoa more completely. How is it that the 
papers were at BaralilB V 

' They wero deponted there five years ago, as it seems; w» • 
do not know by whom : we do not know wherefore. It wa»t 
not until yesterday^ that we were warned to secure them in 
one way or other. In other respeota our instruotions were 
precise ; we were told the place where they were to be found^^ 
and the shape of the casket wMch contained them.' 

' A casket covered with shagreen, was it not f 

' Yes !' exclaimed the comte and AConseigneuc'de St CrSix 
with one voi«e. 

'Placed upon the upper shell of Baiati's bookcase) 

'Yes.' 

D^Auterive eulfered an ezolamation to^ eseape him, but' atfi* 
if ^ remnant of doubt still agitated htm> he mei«ly answered t 

'Well, then, be at ease, I know that this casket has been' 
removed by some one, but it was neither Yergneff nor any of 
those to whom you refer.' 

'And have you any idea who* this person is? 

'Yes, in truth, but I cannot teil you. And it will be 
necessary for me to find the person myself,' said XKAoterive^ 
whfr was unwilling to< name Clemence. 

' You believe him to be secure against all inquity )' 

B'Auterive appeared anziouB, and replied : 

' I do not think it possible that any one can suspect- hin^. 
and he will have Bumoient< prudenoe, I believe, to place the 
cariiet beyond the reach of d^ger.' 

' It is probable,' said the comte, ' for if he has been charged' 
with this mission) he must be acquainted with the contents 
of these papers, and «u»' his 'life* is at stake doubtless, as-well aS 
ours, he must have destroyed them, unless he has been able tot< 
conceal them safely.' 

' God grant it !' sidd.the^dmchess. 

'As to his bein^ one of >o«rj, I doubt it/i said D*Auterive, 
'but I will answer for hkn thab he is incapable of treadiery, 
although I neves knew him anial.today;' 

' You know him then t' said the bishop, harshly; ' I wwM ' 
give half my fortune to see 'this casket^ again» >and to know*' 
Whait is that hokili us in hiBrpowcii.'> 

*Ma f&iV saidtD'Aiiteiive^.who wasdistacbed by anewiiBar^ 
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and was anxious to leare the house on any tenns, * I think tha(^ 

fon may sleep in peace, as I should do if I were at home« for 
«m not likely to do it here.' 

* Ton are too weak to return to your dwelling/ said Dr. 
Lamb<Nrt, who had listened to this discourse, without mani- 
festing, in the slightest degree, the anxiety which agitated the 
others. 

* Besides,* said the duchess, * you are here under my safe* 
guard; you have nothing now to fear from any one/ 

<Tet I should like something more positive respecting the 
condition of our affairs,' said D'Auterive, 'for thus for, 
scarcely a name has been mentioned except my own,' he 
added, raising himself upon his bed. 

^ Your name is known only to M. de Fourvieres, who will 
be silent,' said the bishop, 'and to Belissane, who Ib one of 
eitw.' 

'Diable,' said D'AuteriTe, 'you have strange means, it 
seems, to render every body silent.' 

'Where is the man,' said the bishop, 'in the history of 
whose life there is not some act which he would conceal, and 
which those who know of it, can t(^e to terrify him V 

' Tom have none, then, scored to my account, monseigneur, 
since you have resorted to a poignard stroke to render me 
silent, for it was not Yergnes* fault if the blow did not kill 
me outright' 

'Yergnes I say you, sirT It was not Yergnes who struck 
you/ 

' It was he, I swear it ; I knew him well/ 

'It is not possible, sir; it must have been another!' cried 
the bishop. 

A man in the habit of a boatman of the Garonne entered 
the apartment. 

' What took place when I despatched you in pursuit of the 
chevalier ?' 

' When I overtook him, sir, the work was done, and so 
thoroughly, as it seemed, that there was no need of my lending 
a hand to it.' 

All present looked upon each other with an air of stupifac- 
Uon, and even D'Auterive seemed dismayed, as if he had just 
made some terrible discovery. Still he did not speak; he 
gazed upon the duchess with a strange mingling of alarm and 
eompassion, while Monseigneur de St. Croix exclaimed : 

' Another, then, has directed this chastisement/ 

' Leonore/ said the chevalier, ' 1 am a man of but slight 
importance, and they will stick at nothing to get me out of 
the way. But, pardieu ! I will not die thus without securing 
my own vengeance and your safety/ 

'But if the duchess is in danger/said the bishop, ' the same 
peril threatens us^ and you must speak out before us alL' 
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' YoxLf gentl6men, have probably notbing to fear/ repUed 
D'Anterive, ' and if I ibould name to jon tbe man wbom I 
Biupeot, tbe man wbo baa as great an interest as oiuBelves in 
tbe deetraction of tbeae papers^ joa would easily oomprebend 
tiiat, except myself and tbe dacbess^ tbe safety of no one bere 
present is endangered.' 

* Glaston/ cried tbe duobess, as a ray of ligbfc flasbed acrosB 
ber mind at tbese words^ ' could it bch-' 

Tbe same tbongbt seemed to occur to all present, for eacb 
one exclaimed : 

'Her 

fiut all stopped ere tbey pronounced tbe name or tbe title 
of tbe unknown cbief of tbe association ; tbey gazed one upon 
tbe otber, as if to inquire wbetber eacb bad tbe same sus- 
picion, wben, on a sudden, tbe man called Yergnes entered 
bastily, followed by an individual of about fifty years of ajg^« 
of lofty stature, and of a stem, baugbty, and menacmg 
Tisage ; be was wrapped in a long mantle, wbicb be tbrew 
quiddy aside, wbile Yergnes said in a low yoioe : 

' Tbis is tbe nest, monseigneux !' 

CHAPTER XVI. 
At the sigbt of ber bueband, (for it was be wbo bad just 
entered,) tbe Ducbess de Nevres sank upon tbe bed on wbicb 
D*Auterive lay stretcbed, wbile tbe remaining actors in tbe 
scene appeared as if stricken by ligbtning, and cast a glance 
upon tbe cbevaller, as if to implore bis aid. Tbe latter, on 
tbe contrary, suffered a smile of triumpb to play upon bi0 
lips, and be endured witbout tbe slightest symptom of alarm, 
tbe stem and menaoinp glance wbicb tbe Duke de Neyrea 
cast upon bim. Uncertain whether Clemence bad secured tbe 
papers in question, or whether Yergnes bad anticipated her, 
i)*AuteriYe felt that he bad no chance of safety against tbe 
twofold danger that now menaced bim, except to excite tbe 
duke's fears by pretending to be in possession of the casket^ 
and by threatening to make such use of it as would incdude 
bim in tbe common ruin wbicb now impelled over tbe 
association. He looked him in the face, tberelore, with im> 
pertinent irony, and bowed slightly. 

The duke ae Nevres, wbo, from bis name and rank, was 
accustomed to see every one tremble before bim, reached big 
band to tbe hilt of bis sword, as if to unsbeath i^ but be 
paused on bearing the voice of D'Auterive, wbo cried in a tone 
of mockery: 

'Ah, ha 1 monaeigneur, you think, then, that yon will 
finish tbe business better than that scoundrel Yergnes 1 
There is bo need of saoh baste, my lord duke; there ase 
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•Mf» pMple of jmr •aoq^mlBtenM b«f6 ibmjowihhik, 
jptrfaaps.' 

(Bhe idnke oooteoUed his in^ptildfmeef and •tuniiig i» his 
4rifiv«n4 in » ftRn4ykl iap«Bativ» tone : 

^Jbdam, -Tom wiU this «veiiiiiff •«n*er 4he€l«Bf«it«ftthe 
Banedietinas, never to leaye it Yon, m^ bMther, ^rill,- tUB 
VMBo-evening, nngn' the •opiseopal«athoritj into thohiHds of 
the Arohbishop of Tonlevsoi ii4oiriU>«Mne to yon Ae pkee 
in?' which his holiness Toqnives you to do pensfnGoldrthofin- 
«zampled dime of which yon have been gnil^. As to yen, 
gentlemen, yonr business has been judged in full sesnon^ «nd 
900 Bsay oonunend your souls to €h»d.^ 

<«ThBt is to say/ «fiod D'AoloriTe, '^that 'we we tO' he 
4Niteheiedhere Uke dogSf«iid thatin an hour, probably, this 
iuwe ^'Will bo binned > to the gromd, «s 'the other was'tUs 
jDDrning^ thahno tnoeof yovrmttoettieraaiy leBnin, my kfd 
Mke.' 

'Shoduke^s brow 'gvew still more lowecing,- aad ho* ssplied : 

< Chevalier, I would I oould iB[fent<new tortuMs,*that jw. 
might die a death such as you awrit' 

* And wherefore, monseignenr^do I merit such a death* Is 
it because I have not yet c^^Matedto these gentlemen the 
name of the principal accomplice of our society T 

^he duke -stood silent for a moment, and then relied : 
' It will svffiee that the law is informed of i^ and they Wtil 
team who he is from its sentence/ 

'^'That is by no means probable, tnonseigneur,' said tho 
chevalier, 'for you Toudunfe him a protection so peonliar, 
<ihat, ittsisad of betng butchered Uke myself, or shut up in a 
«OBV«it, to do pen«ncd, like the Bishop do Bi Oroiz and tho 
duchess, it is he who oondenms as well as executes.' 

* Tou are mad, fool V said the duke, with an omotton which 
^O'was unable to disguise, ' I do not comprehend you.' 

* Ah, youoomprehend me well, monseigneur ! ' Oheralier,' 
70U said to me this morning, '^ they require of me a trusty 
^ftoer to execute a foolish arrest for a sUly affiur, touching 
'Mie dignity of the parliament As I have somo rtason to con- 
'dliate the good-will of these gentlemen, if it were only for 
Brfsuit against the Rtquets, I will grant their request But, 
as, on the other hand, I am somewhat indebted to Barati for 
«eraees which he has rendered me in time past, tell him 
4[iooMtty,and in my name, to bum some papers which wvro 
^^aeed an his haads about five years ago, and which mig^t 
^om p r em iBO him. 9>hey -will bo found in a eadcet coverod 
with shagreen^ placed on the upper shelf of Barati's bo^oaso/* 
^•w, I was dispesed to obey you, menseigtteur, bat I was un- 
able^ lor I^oould not delirer-my m ess age to> Barati under- -the 
-^wy -eyes of •the- president; I ooold not «fmi make hsma 
figOf bat I seoored these papers.' 
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* You r oEied. the dnke, tuning palo, and loasiing a j^09 
of AlMrm at YergiMBy wlio hung Ms lia»d. 

• ' P'Aiii^f i¥« WW at coioe that tke 4«ke liad been daaesrect 
«ad that Y^rgnes had not niooMded in semMring the cdAiat, 
«8 he had doubUflfls anasted. 

<>0h, nMwncd the ohevalier, 'Iwrmaiter YergDea Miter 
ihe49artm0]it» and I filainly heard the paia-wwrd, " Spmeh U 
igiUhw, hut tiUt^ee.ii -gold,* whioh he- whispered in my ear«B h« 
MMnded tbe«taiRi, bnt theboBisiia waa done, althoa^ I did 
4U>t anapect that thia ^vaa his exmnd to the oonnciUoi^a ; tho 
yt» 4id not even ateiko me with the poignardrthmett whieh 
he dealt me on your part^ dewbtieas.' 

• fShe duke oast his ejM to .the 'gfOiind. D'Antesive «on« 
.tfaMied: 

<'£at I oonfiMa to you that within theiaat hom^unoe I ham 
gptestioned my fnuidB heiey I begin tO'OompMhend the:in^ 
jleveBt you take in the deatruetion of these papers.* 

The duke raised his eyea aa if About to queation > ham, tat 
D^AuteriTO oontinued in a tone of increased impertinenee : 

'But as to these papers, they are under my oentiol, wm^ 
•noBseigBeur, for they are in th& hands of a person who will 
^eliirer them, <not to Beliasane, nor to any other mcfthim, bvt 
to^some member of the parliamenty.who has a strong desire to 
liwoable your severity and your ins^eno^ my lord dake ; afsid 
we shall aee then, if^ notwithntanding your title as governer <if 
the province, notwithstanding your high birth, you wtUnety 
atJasty mount ihe stool of the vlleat cruninal-^you, who have 
gmmted your protection to a band of ooinen, who have 
Selnged Spain, Genoa, Yenioe, all the Iievant, and. -even the 
Indies, with false and worthless moa^. Fot all of us are but 
•ouuterfeiters, and condemned by law to the gallows.' 

The chevalier might have continued in this strain still 
longer. The -duke seemed sunk in the deepest dejection. 
The rigidity of his face contrasted starangely with the almost 
•flOttvnUive movements of his eyes. He glanced akemately 
and huffriedly at all psesent,.a8 if counting them, in order to 
leant the number ef blows whioh it would be necessary for 
hem to strike. At last, observing the curiosity with whioh 
all watohed the expression of his features, he closed his eyea 
as if to escape this sorunity. An entire minuto (and this ia a 
long time under such circumstances,) an entire minuto passed 
in fearful silence. Finally, .he seemed to have recovered 
aamawhat from his agitation, and affecting a oaaelessMSS 
which was belied by the espBessioii of his ooiapvesasd lips, ha 
cried: 

*' 3o, then J it was for this that thaduehass repaired hither, 
«ad not, as that wxetch deelued, for An.amorous meetiag.' 

He looked around for Yergnes, but the lattor had ijtop* 
pearedi The duke continued, tiunuig. to tha4aioh«Ni ; 
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* Pardon my mistakd, madam. Let as speak no more of it* 
"Sox the roBC, I can inform you that the affair is nearly 
ibushed. Foorvieres has declared that he was deoeiTed by 
lidse reports, and as care has been taken to fabricate no 
Prenoh coin, and as no one has discovered the slightest traces 
of the enterprise, the president will pass for a fool. Tet, to 
give a colour to Barati's arrest, M. do la Boque will be called 
to an account for haying insulted the parliament, and fiarati^ 
for not having at once given information against the baron. 
The latter will be ameioed in a fine, which you will pay, che- 
valier, and the councillor will be reprimanded so gently, tiiait 
lie will have every reason to be satisfied. We will arrange it.' 

While he spoke, the duke gradually regained his compo* 
sure. D'Auterive's glance did not quit him for a moment^ 
and the duchess vainly endeavoured to assume that air of 
confidence, which becomes a woman so bssely accused. The 
others, relieved from all fears for their personal safety, began 
to breathe more freely. The duke continued : 

* Pardon me, my brother, for the alarm I have caused you. 
After all, if any one is excusable in tlus affair, it is you, for 
j^ou have employed the profits of our enterprise, in embellish* 
ing and adorning your cathedral; you have assuredly paid dear 
for the pardon which heaven owes you. As to myself, yon 
all know, gentlemen, that the greater part of my gains have 
been employed to serve the vast projects of M. Biquet. M. 
do Frias, we have an account to settle. We will arrange, at 
the same time, that of these gentlemen. For the present,' 
be added, glancing at them in a manner which proved that 
be was resolved to be obeyed, 'for the present, I beg you to 
leave me alone with the chevalier ; he has been somewhat toe 
prodigal of his louis to a certain Mademoiselle Langlois, and 
nis purse needs repleniahing, perhaps. I beg the duchess also^ 
to lend me her advice in this affair; she will remain with us.' 

No one present had been duped by the manner in which 
the duke feigned to look upon the relations of the duohesB 
with the chevalier, after the latter had named him as the 
diief of this band of counterfeiters. No one, therefore, 
wished to stand in the way of an explanation, which would 
probably end in an amicable arrangement, and a promise of 
mutual forgiveness. Still, the Bishop de St Croix whispered 
to his sister: 

'We will not leave the house.' 

The duke went with them as far as the door. The Cont* 
de Frias here said to him in a low voice : 

'Monseigneur, concede nothing until my return.' 

On the other band, D*Autenve raised himself u^n his 
bed, plucked the dudhess gently by the xobe, and saidy ba»> 
Xiedly: 

; Try to find me a swoid 1' 
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TRte dao1i«8s, without taming, pnt lier hand to her hosont^ 
then, pasBing it behind her, reaped Gaston a poignard, whiob 
he at onoe seized* 

During thia hasty movement, the remaining personages of 
this scene had left the apartment, and the d&e, turning to« 
wards his wife, peroeiyed the hand of the duchess near that 
«f the chevalier. 

'What pledge of love are joa giving to your gallant?* htf 
Slid, in a tone in which the haughtiness of a great lord was 
blended with the rudeness of a man confident of his personal 
strenffth. 

D'Auterive raised himself in a sitting posture upon hit 
bed, and showing the poignard to the duke, ne replied : 

'It is not a pledge of love, monseinieur, but it is a pledget 
of safety to us both. Ton were right ; we have an aooounfr 
to settle together, and it is well that we can discuss it upon 
somewhat equal terms, for if you wield a longer weapon, I 
shall at least, thanks to this steel, have a chance of refusing 
your conditions, until I have told you ours.* 

'Oursf cried the duke, darkly. 'Do you hear him, nui* 
dam) The chevalier names your interests in common witb 
his own. Does it please you that it should be so t If it god* 
tents you, madam, I consent Ton can quit my house to-mor> 
sow, ior that of D'Auterive, and I swear to you that I will 
demand an account of him, neither before the parliament, 
nor at the point of my sword.' 

'Duke de Nevres,' said Leonore proudly, 'your propositioit 
is insulting ; you know me too well to think that I will sub* 
mit to voluntory dishonour.' 

'Host I submit to it thenl* cried the duke. 'Must I re- 
ceive you in my house 1 must I honour, before all the worlds 
you, who have dishonoured me V Tou, on your side, madam^ 
know me too well to think that I will submit to it. Tha 
matter cannot terminate thus.' 

'Iiet us hear, then, monseigneur,* said D'Auterive, in • 
tone of mockery, ' let us hear what you propose.' 

* In the first place,' said the Duke de Nevres, ' let us set 
aside from this diBcnssion, all that relates to the business of 
the society. You will restore the papers which are in your 
hands to those whom they concern; this i3 a sacred dut^ 
which you cannot fail to perform. That done, we shall both 
atand, face to face, free to settle matters aa becomes gentle* 
men in our position.' 

' I see no other objection to your proposition, except my 
ignorance of the mode in which we are to settle matten^' 
replied D'Auterive. Have the goodness to explain this : t 
sm entirely at your service.* 

The duke's features changed at this question, a smile playe4 

K 
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i hk lipt; ho aBMBied an air of mdiffomiMii aod aMio 

'Chevalier, jou are a hair-bndned fellow, who, witih jomt 
ftir04uid twenty joan, have oommittod thoao follies whieh are 
waal at yoor age. Bat yon have mistaken for love, the iad* 
WBph of your yanity, and have said to yourself, that th# 
«hief happiness of a gentleman, was to be found ia the favour 
«f a dame of noble birth — of a duohess T 

* My lord duke/ said Leonora indignaatly, ' From the maa* 
BMP in whioh you oommenoe, I divine your aim. Take CBMre 
leat I profit by your example, and in my turn, grant you sfr 
iwroy.' 

' At your ideasure, madam ; wo an not hero to ex<diajig9 
MPipUmoats/ 

'Baffer monseigiieur to proeeed,* said D'Auterivo dfjl;p. 
' What he has thus Ur said, i^pears quite reaaonable, a»d if 
%» ooiitinues in this strain^ we oan, perhsjps^ oomo to a perfaot 
BBderstanding.' 

' What mean you, Oastcm V cried the duohess. 

'Chevalier,' resumed the duke, casting a glanoe of iBony 
upon his wife, ' You have dreamed the dream of all yonM 
^Is, who are ambitious of intrigues with dames of hi^ 
xank, and you have beheld your dream realized. Too, a poor 
chevalier, have gained the &roar of a duchess; but whai 
ia the favour of a duchess when one cannot boast of it t II 
is not worth that of the meanest peasant girl, with sparkliiig 
«jes and rosy cheeks, whom one can pande before all Tou- 
louse. Above all, when the said duchess numbers some fot^ 
years, and when she has a son scarcely younger than yoww 
ielf. It is a net in which a man is vexed to find himself 
Mcen, but from which he extricates himself as aooa as poMt- 
ble, and I beloive, my dear Qaston, that I anticipate your 
desires in begging you to resign your firat and ancient love. 

Leonore cast her eyes to the ground aa her husband spoke; 
* burning blush covered her face, and the duke continued: 

' 1 do not say, my dear chevalier, that Leonore does writ 
well affect the airs of a young and simple maiden : you see 
«he blushes admirably— but there is a tint of laga in that 
dark flush, whioh is no mark of innocence.' 

At these words, a death-like paleness took the place of that 
Uush whioh mantled upon Leonore*li dieelok Her frame 
trembled, her hand was stretched convulsively tewarda te 
chevalier, and she muttered, in a low voice : 

' The poignard 1 give me the poignard 1' 

' Listen to monaeigBettr, madam,' said D'Auterivo diawiiif 
t>aok from her, < all this does not tell us at what he aims.' 

« It is this, M. D'Auterivo,' said the duke ; * You must giue 
Uie lie to all idle rumoura reapecting you both^by at once 
JCCkiug in maniage the hand of some young maiden who 
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must quit ToulooBe and France ; and, provided that you nerev 
CMM ny path, I p^miae you to forget a folly that I attribute 
lolely to your extreme youth.' 

' That is b«t reaionaUe/ said the chevalier. And audam 
«^what ifl to be her lotf 

'Chevalier/ said the dnchefls, xiinng, 'think only of your- 
8elf ; I Bhall know how to seenre my safety/ 

' I know it, madam,' said D'Aaterive, in a respeotfiil tone, 
*I do not doubt yoor courage. Bat even in regard to yon, 
there is something which concerns me personally, in th« 
ftiture intentions of the duke, as well as in the words he hai 
jutt nttered/ 

* And what is it, then, chevalier?* said the Bake de Nevrefl, 
laughing. Do yoa fear lest I should not secure you sufficiently 
agauuit the amorous claims of your superannuated mistreBS t 
Do not be alarmed; the place in which I shall confine her is 
not one where she can steal out to repair to Bosine's, after 
having threatened her gallant with the loes of his oommisuMiy 
through the influence of her blear-eyed hnaband, if he does 
not keep the appointment. Fear nothing for yourself in the 
measures that I shall take.' 

' You speak amiss, moaseigneur/ said D'Anteiive^ giving 
ivay to the anger which flashed in his burning glances; 'yon 
speak amiee, sir; these measures will not protect me; th^ 
Ifill insult me.' 

'How]' said the duke. 

' They will insult me, as your words have innilted mou' 

' Explain yourself; cried the duke, in fury. 

* You haire thought, then, monsMgneur, that I would suffer 
the woman that I loved to be outraged with impunity, and 
tiiat I know net how to protect her. Culpable in your eyes, 
she is innocent in mine. You have the right to punirii herm- 
it is my duty to defend her. You shall respect her, sir—you 
ahall respect her I You think you have made her bludi at her 
fimlts; you are deceived, sir 1 she blushes in my presence, at 
heing the wife of a brute.' 

' Chevalier !' cried the duke, drawing his sword. 

'Menseigneur,' said D*Auterive, rising from his bed, 
* you are better armed than 1 am, but I am the younger ; 
thanks to your assassins, I am wounded, but my frame is not 
exhausted by the basest excesses, and the vilest debauchery. 
The contest may turn against me here, but to^monow you 
Vill be vanquished in your turn ; for if I leaTC this hwi^ a 
ooroso, to morrow your seccet erimas will be revealed to the 
tcibiiaals of the kinedom.' 

* You forget that ttiis will implicate the dnohess also.* 

* Ask heif iaonasi|piear->ask her if die would not Bvefinr 
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(Jm infamy of a prison, to the misery of living in dependenoe 
upon yon.' 

' 01i» yet, Qflston !' cried Leonora ; * exile— the scaffold — 
rather than these insnlts.' 

'Ton see, monseignenr/ said Gaston; 'and itill she does 
not mn this hazard ; for if she will bnt name the number 
of the leaf npon which her name is written, it shall be torn 
out' 

'By whomV 

' By me, sir !' said D'Auterive ; by me : ' for those who are 
near us will defend me if I summon them, sinoe they know 
tiiat my death is their ruin. 

* But they know, likewise, that my ruin is theirs also.' 

< Well, then, sir, let us treat of affairs seriously, and withouf; 
mdenessB.' 

' Is it because I have told you madam's age that I hare been 
rude1» 

The duke well knew how sensitiTe was the spot which he 
touched, and the duchess trembled anew with rage. 

' I knew it, monseigneur/ said D'Auterive; 'how could £6 
t>e otherwise, when the birth day of a Princess of Puzzano 
holds so fair a place in the catalogue of the great names of 
Europe) It is the misfortune of those of noble birth to be 
thus publicly known. Ton yourself have experienced it^ 
since, only after a formal decree, were you recognised as the 
Duke de Kevres, who averred that a lacquey of your mother'a 
had too much to do with your birth.' 

'Chevalier !* cried the Duke de Nevrefl. 

'It is your turn to listen, monseigneur,' said D'Anterive; 
'yes, I knew the age of the duchess, but when I saw her, I 
fiorgot it.' 

The chevalier then assumed an air of courteous gallantry, 
and added: 

'The briffhtness of her beautiful eyes, the perfection of her 
foatures, the admirable proportions of her form, at once 
effaced from my memory that date which is true only in the 
Ibook in which it is written, but which becomes false in her 
presence.* 

The duke answered by a disdainful smile, and a glance of 
contempt which he cast upon his wife. 

« And then,* said the chevalier, 'there are secrets of the 
heart which are never known to a husband who has been 
imposed upon a woman against her wiU. Monseigneur, I 
awear to vou that among the fairest, the dearest remembrances 
of my lim, will be the love at which you have just scoffed. — 
Leonore, no woman can compare with you in beauty,' continued 
D*Auterive ; ' and if I have ever been false to the love with 
which you have inspired me, it was because, in the words of 
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siomeigndiir, I iras a fool, uid did not know in what mj 
]i«irt*B pride, my true happinesB consiated.' 

These ealogiumB, these protestations, were evidently in- 
tended to retaliate npon the dake somewhat of that keen 
humiliation %hich he had inflicted npon the duchess ; and it 
was a singular position for a husband, to hear another^ thus, 
SB it were, do homage to his wife. But between these two 
xnen, who were thus heaping insults upon each other, stood 
the woman who was the subject of this strange discussion^ 
and who, after haTing been wounded in her pride by the grosB 
outrages of the one, now suffered in her heart from the false 
eulogiums of the other. She felt that they were false; they 
wore generous in their intent, but this intent was too evident. 

She raised her head, and elevating herself above the omel 
grief which tortured her, she said, proudly : 

' It is my turn, gentlemen, it is my turn to tell you my con- 
ditions ; and although I wield neither sword nor poignard — 
although I possess neither the public authority which renders 
the duke so insolent, nor the concealed power which has given 
you, M. D'Auterive, the strength to undertake my defence — 
yet I will tell you my conditions, my resolve, and I swear to- 
you, you will accept them — I swear it to you, whether the^ 
please you or displease you.' 

At this proud address, the Duke do Kevres gazed at his wife^ 
darkly, but with a glance which had lost its audacious inso-^ 
lence. Gaston, on his part, watched her with anxiety ; for, in 
his present position, he could scarcely refuse to obey her, and 
with his knowledge of her character, it was impossible for 
him to foresee what her decision might be. 

' Monseigneur, and you, M. D'Auterive,* resumed the 
duchess, with true dignity, 'do not occupy yourself with my 
future lot in so far as it concerns myself alone ,* it will trouble ~ 
neither of you. Monseigneur, you fear to see me enter youc 
house again ; you are too vain ; you dream of impossibilities. 
Before you uttered the gross insults which you have inflicted * 
upon a woman, who is not too old to remember when you.. 
l)egged for her hand upon your knees, I had resolved that we : 
should never again dwell beneath the same roof. But, men* 
seigneur, I will leave your Ifouse — I will not be driven from* 
it. Tou have condemned me to end my days in a convent ; I 
receive this destiny, without accepting it from you. I will 
not be hurried thither as a criminal— I will retire thither as 
a woman to whom the world has grown insupportable.' 

'Oh, mon dieu, madam 1' said the duke with a sneer, 'I 
will not stick at words, provided things are as I understand 
ihem.' 

* You understand also, Duke de Nevres, that within % 
month, you will resign your government,* 

' Ton are losing your senses, madam/ 
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''ISV)! nyloiQy BO. BinoB wv li8V6 D^m to ocMsvfo u^pOff 
each other the jastioe which we merit, each one mutt ittf9 
hiB dure. I accept my condemnatioiiy I but diagmaeit ; do 
yoa accept joiin, and you can diigaise it beneath the thnfW 
of a proud dinntereatednen, a lofty renimeiatioB of ft0 
gnndeim of state/ 

'fixoenent !' iaid the duke, with a smile. ' And now I an 
enrions to know the sentence you wUi pronoimce agahnt tUB 
gentle eaTalier.' 

'Monsei^enr, IL D*Aateriye did not enter yonr anocfi* 
fton Tohmtarily ; it was to sare his life that he submitted tO^ 
file conditionB which were imposed upon him.' 

^I had foT|;otten, in truth/ said the duke, 'that M» 
If AuteriTc has found you quite innocent, and it was but fidr 
that you should render him the same jostice. WeU, yoitt 
chevinier will do what he {deases, then, I suppose t* 

*'SOf monseigneur; if M. D'Auterive would act ais M 
ffentleiiian, he onght to leave Prance, for upon this condition 
alone can he render us our security without danger to han* 
■elf. Beprived of the documents whidi now protect him, 
he would ever find in you an enemy, too powerfVil, too im« 
placable, too unscrupulous, perhaps, fbr his safety, and ha 
would tremble hourly for his life. Should he keep iMiBm 
papers, he would possess a power too great, a power tikat 
might tempt him to abuse it against those whose honour aD< 
EfB he held in his possession, ft is necessaxy, therefore^ tittift 
he should resign them. He win do it,I am sure; I expeet tt> 
H. D*Auterive.' 

Gaston grew serious and thoughtfuL 

'Monseigneur,' he said at last, 'the proposal of tiie dnchflflB 
11 honourable for us both. Upon these terms i shall not owe my 
fife to you, and you will not leave yours in my keeping : tM 
thing is simple on both sides. And since the pr(^K»ition thslb 
I shrald leave France comes to me as advice, as a prayer, ani 
not as a command, I am ready to subscribe to it ; but t^e &^ 
ilealty Hes in executing these conditions.' 

The duke appeared to reflect in his twni, and whether It 
were that he spoke in good feith, or that he concealed « 
thought of vengeance beneath his assent, he replied : 

* The dtffioulty is not so great as you imagine ; you knotfy 
^kmbtlesB, where these papers are. Let us go together: we 
will destroy them in the presence of one another, and thai 
each will be fireeto act as he pleases.* 

' Tou are recurring to your former prepesitieii, menieigMi^ 
Tour safety first, and then mine and that of the dueheai will 
be at your mercy. No, my lord, it shall not be ao : you nntat 
confide to my honour as a gentleman ; and I ■waar'to yoU| you 
shall have no cause to repent of it/ 
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^ Ton ckdm a 7% hi wUeh j<m do not yidld to oihanv >iiV 
feplied the duke, ' my word is well worth yoars.* 

' No, monfieignear, for you have not injured me, and I hsf0 
no debt of vengeanee to demand eithw of you, or of any one of 
tiloee whom 1 know as belonging to us, while you<~' 

He paused, and then added suddenly : 

' Stay, monseigneur, I see we can never settle it in this wty; 
I have two propositions to offer to yo«. In this house then 
are eards and dice, and there are also swords ; by which game 
wUl you decide who shall be noster of the other's destinrf 
!rhe question matters little to our associates, for they are m« 
different to me as well as to you. They shall be judge of thf 
game, or of the combat/ 

' You are too dtilful a gamester for me, ohevalier/ said tht 
^nke. 

* In that case bring the swords.' 
' Tou cannot hold yours, sir.' 

* And besides, I would not suffisr it !' said &e duchess. * It 
IB fo; me alone to command in this house. I would glad^ 
have given one of you the opportunity of displaying gene* 
lOiity, but you are so busied with your mutual fears, that li 
nmains for me to say what you mtBt do. M. D'Auterive, yaa 
will tell me where these papers vn ; when I know where to 
find them I will take it upon myself to insure your deputur«; 
and when be is in safety,' she added, tumii^ to her hui* 
b«md, * I will place your honour beyond the reach of danger/ 

¥he duke knit h» brows at the proposition, and D'Auterive 
ttade a gesture of disapproval, then both glanced at th« 
duchess as if to satisfy themaelves of the honesty of her inten- 
ioMUk The air with which, amid their fears and disquietudes, 
they i^azed upon her, and then ateadi other, was so ludionms 
that D'Auterive burst into a fit of laughter «kd exclaimed : 

' The devil seize me, if we do not Ic^ like three robben^ 
who know not how to separate after sharing their booty. The 
fiatit who goes is aftraid lest the others shimld assassinate him 
M soon as he has turned his back.' 

' Tou a^ right,' said the duke, assuming an air of frankneMb 
' Let us despatch ; and to convince you that I tm more 4kt' 
poaed to arrange matters than you are, I will accept th« 
onchess's offsr upon the conditions thai she has proposed for 
benelf, and for you also, sir.' 

* And for youxBelf likewise, monsrigaear,' replied D'Ait* 
terive, rising. 

' It shall be my ears to see that he aooepts them,' aaid tte 
duchess. 

' On what day,' said the duke, * will you place in madanA^ 
hands the papeia in question V 

* That does not depend mlely upon me' said B'Auterivti. 

« How r cried tho duke <areiu>tthedoo«Bo»lai&th«]ciep« 
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iBg of a penon who will reitore tliem as soon as yon demaad 

them? 

' At all events they are in the keeping of a person who will 
not plaoe them in the hands of jastice/ said I)*Auteriye» pexw 
oelTing his error, ' unless he does not see me within two 
days.' 

At this moment a oonfosed noise was heard in the adjoining 
apartment, and the Comte de Fries entered in haste. 

* Monseigneor/ he cried ' while we are wasting our time 
Sn endless discnssion, the parliament is prosecnting its in- 

2 nest, deterred neither by the threats which have been used 
Dward some of its members, nor by lack of proofiiL M. de 
I'oorvi^res has been arrested in fall session, for having re< 
iraoted his accusation, and he has basely confessed the 
artifice which he employed against the chevalier. The 
dwelling of the latter has been entered, and a most active 
search is on foot there. That of Barati's, also, has been 
xansacked from top to bottom, and the councillor's daughter 
has disappeared.* 

' Disappeared r cried D'Anterive, with an air of terror, 
which was unobserved except by the duchess. ' A formal ac- 
4)nsation must have been entered/ cried the comte, ' what else 
can account for the pertinacity with which parliament pnx- - 
SUM this business V 

'How did you hear this V said the duke in alarm. 

*From Belissane, who, as he told me, stole from the 
chamber, on seeing the turn which matters were taking. He 
then went to his house, provided himself with money, mounted 
his horse, and must now be upon the road to Spain.* 

' D n 1 D' Auterive, we are lost !' cried the duke. 

^ Speak ! where are these papers? we must have them within 
the hour, either by craft or by violence.* 

The chevalier, equally alarmed with the rest, was about to 
ispeak, when a glance from the duchess silenced him. 

' Still,' said Frias, ' there has been no mention of names. 
In a word, matters stand thus, or did, when Belissane left the 
chamber. Information has been given of the existence of a 
wast manufactory of counterfeit foreign coin, and not, as it 
aeems, to M. de Fourvieres only, but to several other members 
cf the parliament. Some of the principal personages ill the 
province are accused of being engaged in it, but no one has 
fbeen named; even the place where it exists was not de- 
signated ; and it was the heedlessness of M. D* Auterive alone 
"Srhich gave rise to suspicions on this point.' 

*Mafoi/ exclaimed the duke, *tauve quiptut ! Belissane 
Js a shrewd knave, he has watched the course of things, and 
lias taken a step which we would do well to imitate— that is, 
to reach the frontiers as soon as possible.' 

7hese words agitated all present. Several stepped adde. 
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SAd w«re about to withdraw, when saddenly the woman 
whom we hare named Bodne, entered, sajin^ : 

'Silence! I beg yon I Two pereona have just entered my 
honae; and they might overhear yon.' 

* How, woman/ cried the dnke, * yon left yonr den open, 
and we here 1* 

' HonseigneuT,* replied Boeine, with an air far from re* 
Bpeotfnl, 'the den which hides this house, where dnchenes 
meet with chevaliexs, and dukes with grisettes, this den is 
always open until eight in the evening, and it is now but 
half-past seven. What would the patrol of the suburb say, if 
it were closed before the usual hour? they would suspect 
mischief 

* Who are these persons f said M. de Erias. 

* A soldier of good mien, and as I think of the company of 
M. B'Auterive, and a young maiden who seems not to know 
where she is. They have taken up their quarters in the 
outer hall.' 

' But you can send them away,' said the duke. 

* Yes, in truth,* said Bosine, * but not before half an hour, 
when I put out the light.* 

Vheso replies were uttered with an impertinence, which, 
to those who were acquainted with Bosine's usual demeanour, 
seemed to indicate that the arrival of these new comers was 
not a matter of indifference to some who were here assembled* 
D'Auterive understood the matter thus, for he rose and said : 

* If you will permit me, I will engage, with the help of a 
few louis, to despatch this gallant to entertain his lass in 
some other inn of the neighbourhood.' 

' But is there no other way of leaving this place V said the 
duke. 

* Ko other, monseigneur,' said Bosine, 'no other through 
my dwelling; as to the doors of this house which open upon 
ti^e street, you would be obliged to force them, for they 
have not been unlocked these three years.' 

< Try again to get rid of them,' said the Cemte de Frias. 

* I have tried my best,* replied Bosine, in a tone of ill 
humour, ' but the soldier does not look like a man so very 
easily managed ; he told me that he was resolved to remain in 
the inn, since there were others here also ; and when I told him 
that he was mistaken, he bade me listen to the sound of your 
voices, which could be heard quite distinctly, and he added : 
** Take care lest I call the patrol ! for I saw a man enter here 
just now, who looked more like a thief than a gallant or an 
honest tippler." He meant the Gomte de Frias.* 

< See to it then, B'Auterive,* said the duke, forgetting^ in 
his alarm, cautions against the chevalier's escape. 

D*Auterive left the apartment, followed by Bosine, who 
whispered to him in a low voice : 
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'HwteiL ! ilMf sn friendB.' 

The chevalier hurried from the hoftme, croned fhe gardsA, 
find M he entered the hsU, he perceived Pittire Conteau 
and Clemence Barati. 

' Here I am, mademoiMlle/ he said to Ciemence. 

'Ah, sir/ cried the maid, 'help me 1 I kaow not Whtt t» 
do, nor what will hecome of me.^ 

' What has happened, then, aij pretty one T said B^Auteririw 

< Are yon ignorant? 

'Perfectly BO.' 

' Why, my father/ replied Clemenoe, ' do yon know where 
he k t what they have done with him ? what danger thraiteaa 
him)' V 

'None,' said D'Anterive, 'none, if yon have foHdwedthe 
«o«neil that I gare yon ; none, if yon had time to wcwn thtt 
eauket which I xleacrihed to yon.' 

* I sncceeded in doing eo, rir ; hut what does this oflAet eODf 
tainr 

'Where is itl* said D'Anterrre, with aneagemeMBO l«- 
iBBrkable that it snrprised Clemence, in spite of her atam. 
' This casket concerns my father only, I snppose V 

* It contains the safety of a hundred penons of the h^gfaest 
distinction ; yon mnst place it in my hands, mademoMle^ 
and at once.' 

Clemence hesitated for an instant, then, extrioating^lier axsi 
from the mantle which enreloped her, she said : 

* Here it is, cheyalier 1* 

When D'Aterive heM in his hands this precions caskeL 
which rendered him at last the master of his destiny, a&d 
that of so many others, hn bosom was thrflled by an emotion 
of Kty and terror, almost indescribable ; he gazed at it for « 
imle, and although stimulated by no motiye of vengeanoe or 
of cruelty, yet he was seised with one of those desires whidi 
bewilder the brain, the desire of using the power iviiieh hn 
held, were it only to see for a moment so many lofty hencto 
bend humbly before him. 

Pierre Coutean gazed at him widi astenishment, aadsaid« 



••nihly: 
'Chevi 



bevalier, this is no time for refleetion ; 1 hvre other 
nsfWB to announce to you. Tour uncle, the baron, de la 
Boque, must now be in l\)ulou8e ; my Mher, who preoedod 
him by an hour, has been to your house and found ft dosad 
by th« authority of parfiament He then came to the bar- 
nreks to inquire of me where he could find you, for it seems 
that the baron has impartmt tidings for you. I went out In 
oniest of you, promising to bring you with me to the hotel 
D'Espsffne, where the raron was to alight on his arriyaL As 
I passed, your home I ftnnd tiia maiden irmndsiing aiovid 
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in tmrch of jon, mafoi; when she told me she knew not 
where to go, I brought her here/ 

"Alas ! yea sir/ said Olemence, 'when I had secured thig 
precioas casket, having a presentiment tliat something was 
ahont to happen, I left the honse by a secret door, in order to 
deposit it in a safe place. But aftaid to tmst it with any of 
my friends or relatives, I resolved to carry it to yon. t fimnd 
your house occupied by the officen of justice, and not dating 
to return home, I entered a church, where I remained nntu 
evening. At last, forced to leave this asylum, I was on my 
way to your house again, when I met this man who bnmght 
me hither.' 

'D*Auterive had listened attentively to CHemenoe, whose 
mM beauty, agitated as it was with fear and grief, and whose 
confiding and simple accent had greatly interested him, wnd 
he replied : 

'You cannot remain a moment longer here. Oo henoo 
with this honest soldier, and wait for me at the comer of the 
street — or rather, follow me; it is better to fly from this ac« 
CQZMd place at once.' 

He took a step toward the door, and then paused. 

^ But the rest? he thought, 'I oaomot leave them in this 
onoertainty.' 

He was about to return to them, but he paused agauii 
amttering to himself : 

' Yet it were the act of a madman to enter that chamber 
a^n, with the prooft in my hand ; they would cut my throat 
without the slightest hesitation ; and the dudtess, what woold 
become of her? 

" Chevalier D' An derive,' cried Oouteau, in a tone of Khrm ; 
'it seems to me as if I heard people passing and repassing be* 
fore this door.' 

•* Diabk* said the chevaKer, ' can they be spies t* 

' It is possible, yet we are strong enough to escape l^em; 
but reflect,' added Pierre Couteau, in a lower tone, 'some 
one may recognise Mademoiselle Barati, and her presence fn. 
this house cannot fail to give rise to unpleasant surmises.^ 

' You are right, Pierre,' said the chevalier, < let us lesve 
OAb place.' 

<It is too late i* said a man who new entered, and <AqmA 
the door quickly behind him. 

D^Anterive grasped his poignard, and concealed the casket 
beneath his mantle ; Pierre Ckmteau drew his sabxe, bat betil 
paused,, as they recognised the Baron de la Aoque, 

''Hy uncle 1' cried the chevalier. 

« Pierre,' said the baron quickly, 'your father, Jean 0»» 
tsan, is watdiing at a riiort distance mm this house, to see 
that no one iq^proach it. €k> and join him, he has the pm* 
word for those who ought to enter/ 
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Fiexre Couteau left them^ and the Baron de la Boqne^ turn- 
ing to his nephewy said : 

* Mordieu I nephew, I did not expect to find yon in this, 
plaoe, and in such pleasant company, after what 1 had heard 
respecting yon. Coold yon not ftend this demoiselle elsewhere ? 
for we have to disconrse of matters more serious than affain^ 
of £»Uantry.* 

'Baron/ said the chevalier, addressing his nncle, ' made* 
moiselle is the daughter of Barati; a mischance I cannot 
explain to you led her hither, and we were about to leave 
when you entered.* 

* Diahle 1* said the baron, ' the daughter of Barati ! that is 
another matter ; let her remain, let her remain !' 

D'Auterive gazed upon the baron with astonishment, and^ 
at the same time, with the most anxious curiosity. He had 
passed the last few hours amid events so hurried, so extraor- 
dinary, that he asked himself if the baron's presence had not 
8ome reference to that vast association, the members of whiofaL 
were for the most part unknown to each other. He hesitated 
to put the question, and watched him as he quietly closed the 
door and the windows, barricading all with extreme care, 
and displaying an accurate knowledge of the localities of the 
house. 

* What are you doing, uncle V 

' I am securing us against the visits of inquisitive persons^ 
for we must be alone with those who are about to re|>air 
hither; and since mademoiselle is present, there is no objeo* 
tion to her witnessing our interview.' 

The chevalier lowered his voice, and said to the baron : 

' I have no idea of your meaning, sir ; but I feel bound to 
inform you, that there are a number of people about the 
premises who may enter here at any moment.' * 

The baron gazed at D*Auterive, as if to divine his thoughts^ 
and said : 

* Ton are pale, nephew ; are you terriiied because the parlia» 
ment has meddled somewhat with our affairs V 

* My dear uncle,' replied D' Auterive, with an air of disdain, 
' one of those who are in this house has sent me a thrust here, 
which, had it not struck a rib, would have slain me outrightl 
Although the wound is not dangerous, yet the pain and loss 
of blood have made me slightly pale.' 

The baron appeared saddened and surprised, but his emo- 
tion seemed to refer to something else than the wound whiclk 
the chevalier had received. 

* One of those who are in this house has stabbed you V he 
rejoined, ' what secret have you betrayed, then V 

* It conoems you little, uncle ; but If you will be guided by 
jDae, you will quit this house at once, or, at least, suler me to. 
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iMTe it with mademoiselle, as tliia ia aoaroely a proper aaylTUa 
for her.' 

' That was tme/ replied the baron, roughly, * when she iraa 
here with each a madoap as yon, but my presenoe is a siiffi« 
dent warrant for her. Besides, my nephew, if the demoiseUa 
hcnre present is Mademoiselle Barati, as you say, she might 
have found twenty other more suitable plaoes to whioh die 
oould have retired, after her &ther>i arrest. She must have 
been led here, therefore, by motives of whioh I wish to be 
informed.' 

' M. de la Boque, this maidMi is under my protection, and, 
notwithstanding the respect I owe you, 1 wiU not suffer — * 

^ Qently, gently 1 my nephew,' said tiie baron, oastin^ a pe« 
onliar glance upon the chevalier, ' do not shout so loud ; you 
are acquainted, perhaps, with the adage of the Arabs : Spiech 
is rilver, but silence is gold,* 

D*Auterive started backward, and returning the baioxi*li 
glance, he reached him his open hand, and replied : 

f Without doubt; but the nour is coming, when the adage 
may be reversed, when we can say that speech Is gold.' 

* The hour has come !' cried the baron, warmly, as he struck 
the palm of his hand in that of his nephew's — ' all the mem- 
bers of tiie association will be here in an hour. We can now 
strike the decisive blow.' 

D'Auterive did not seem to understand him, but the baron 
ooutinued : 

* All that we needed was mone^jr. Well, now, my nephew, 
we have it, in sacks, in barrels, in mountains. The vaults 
of La Boque are filled with it ; we will all start this night for 
the mountain, and will cany off as much as we can, and with 
that—' 

The baron darted a triumphant glance toward the ceiling, 
and D*Auterive, who referred his words to the society of coun- 
terfeiters, was convinced anew that the baron was a member 
of the association. 
The latter, almost wild with joy, cried suddenly : 
' And those above, are they in the business V 

* All,* said the chevalier. 
' Do you know them ¥ 

* Monseigneur Dake de Nevres, the Duchess, Monseigneuc 
the Bishop de St. Croix — * 

* It is impossible !' cried the baron—' the duke, the Bishop 
de St. Croix—' 

' Why, it is true, they are of higher rank than we, but we 
are of the old noblesse as well as they, and they might very 
well belong to the association of which we are meml^rs.' 

' We are talking Greek, nephew ; they have not the same 
interest that we have ; the Duke de Nevres, and above all, the 
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Bilkop dft at Cioiz vould bom 00 aliTe if thift; 0«9«efc«d tbe 
truth? 

' Wliat do jwk a».j, unfile ) burn ii» alxTO t If soflh a punsh- 
IftUUb w«ro reaerred for aobBb a eome^ tkej would be the &e8k 
to mount the pile/ 

' Ko» no, £ur ficom it ; they are mem who hnow how to take 
thfiir preeautioiuL If the affair suoeeedB, they will reap the 
lion's ahare ; and if it fails» we shall have to pay for the broken, 
didiee.* 

' There is no fear of that, uncle ; I hold in my hands Uko 
proQ& of their participation of «the crime, and now that, tbe 
affair is discovered, they must save us or perish with us/ 

* What is that 1 the affair disoovered ! Why, what evidence 
have you of that 1* 

' Pardieu ! Why, Barati's arrest/ 

« That is no proof/ 

' 1 know it ; but they suspect him/ 

< I comprehend; his conduct in parliament at the time ef 
ijm revooation of the edict of Nantes.' 

' Why, we ass talking Hebrew, now, nnele* What tbe 
devil has the revocation of the ediet of Nantes to do wi(^ all 
thisr 

The baren gazed at his nephew with stupefiustion and dis» 
trost, and said : 

* Among the men who are above, are there none of the re- 
formed faith V 

* Ma fa% unde,' reptied D'Auteiive, * I think that religion 
has nothing to do with this affair ; so far as I know, they are 
all good ciytholiG&' 

'In that case, nej^ew, we are talking neither Greek nor 
Hebrew y we do not understand each other at all/ 
' I am afraid so, uncle,' said D'Auterive. 
' But then, why are you here V 

* Will you permit me, unole, to inquire first the cause of 
your presence V 

* Do you ti^e me for a traitor, ehevaUerl' 

' I was about to ask you the same question/ 

At this moment Bosine appeared at the door, and^said : 

* Chevalier, they are glowing impatisnt above ; you most 
zesolve upon something. Qo hence, it is the most prudent 
course, for the duke maintains that it is safest to despateii you 
upon the spot, happen what may/ 

' You are right, my child/ said the chevalier ; ' but re-aasuie 
the ducheas, tell her that I possess the papers in question* and 
that she need iH>t be uneasy about the duke^s anger/ 

' By all the saints T cried the duke, who had followed Bor 
idne, and who now rushed into the chamber, svcoid in hand, 
f jou shall not quit us thus, M. D'Auterive T 
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in Iftii tmai, ' we most ]iay« the p%p«nk' 

The chAT&lier, ii«im»g hiinielf i^o loom uniRiH>orM> and 
igOf <^ hwg aUe taBummoa Jaw^ mid Pierre Coateau to hit 
•Mistanoe, thought it the beftt eoufie for hinuelf and hia a0» 
oompliceB, to destroy ^1 traoea of their aaaodatioa^ by placuig 
the casket in the hands of the duke, 

* Here U that/ he said to him» * whieh wiU save yoa, and 
which ongjbt to eave nn all — all» do you nndezatand me, men* 
seignenr ; and, forget wii, that if a 4ngl« person la foraottAii 
in the general pardAn, shonld it go4 me my U.U, 1 win hayo 
TOB^^ance/ 

* All that has been arranged by a better mediater than your- 
self/ said the duke. * M. de St. Croix is one to whom 1 can 
listen. He has my promise.' 

The bishop ffaye ^ sign of assent* 

* Despatch, brother !' he said, at tha same time, ' let na 
dostroy these papers.' 

'Bosine/ said the duke 'bring a brazier, and inform thft 
persons who are above that we hold our safety in our hands, 
and that they are entitled to be present at the ceremony.' 

In the meanwhile, the baron had approached the cheyajier^ 
Mui had said to him in a low^yoice : 

' By my soul, I oould neyer haye beUeyed that the duke wa# 
oonoemed in the buBiness.' 

' He, and many others, uncle.' 

'M. de la Boqne also V cried the duke, with a joyous aliv 
* why, all the proyinoais engaged in the affair; TiMifoi, baron, 
I had imagined they had dispensed with you, and had taken 
possession of your castle without your suspecting it* 

The baron assumed an air of suspicion, and his nephew, 
who, notwithstanding the gay bearing of the duke, fearing 
some error and some mischance, said to him in an under tone : 

' Be sUent !' 

'But mordieu !' cried the duke, ' who. is that young girl 
concealed in the comer yonder V 

'llonseigneur,* said D'Auteriye quickly, 'it is to her that 
we all owe our safety — ^it was she who removed the paper from 
her father's house.* 

'Mademoiselle Barati P exclaimed the duke. 

' Mademoiselle Barati ; she came here to place these papen 
In my hands.' 

The duke's brow lowered. 

' Gheyalier, she knows more than she should, methinka.' 

* Her father's life ii in our hands/ said the baron, * and I 
will answer for her silence.' 

'True, true; but here is the duoheeB^ my brother, HI de 
AlM» Aud-^' 
; JU, do FriasliyiBg I' oried the baro&i staatting baflkwaxdli 
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*Tli6 Btfon de la Boqne here I' ezoUdmed IC. de FriM. 

Theee exclamations were at fint drowned hj the Toioe of 
the duke, who continiied to annonnoe the penwiui as the;^ 
entered, bat probably an explanation would have followed 
immediately, when a knock at the outer door threw the aft- 
sembly into a state of anxious suspense. 

The Baron de la Boque alone spoke : 

' It is Jean Gouteau,' he said, 'it is a friend and brother/ 

He stepped to the door, and Jean Gouteau thrust in hia 
head, and speaking in a low voice, said : 

* There is a group of seven or eight persons without, wha 
demand to be admitted; they have repeated the pass-word ; 
^ Speech ii iUver, hui tilenee is gold'* * 

'It is the rest of the band/ said the duke ; 'let them enter. 
I confess I am anxious to see all our comrades, and, above all, 
to know the one who has so cunningly knotted this assodatioa 
that he alone was master of us all/ 

The Baron de la Boque, who stood at the door, admitted 
five or six men, one after another. The first who entered, oa 
perceiving the duke, exclaimed : 

' Treason !' and he placed his hand upon his sword. 

' Ha 1* cried the duke, laughing, *M. de Lsncy ! Pardieu I 
for a man of the religion which attacks the morality of our 
holy faith, you seem to have mad)^ a good bargain of your 
principles/ 

Others now entered : the duke called them all by name^ 
jesting pleasantly with each one, while they gathered around 
M. de la Boque, and said to him in a low voice : 

' Are you sure you have not led us into a snare V 

* At all events,* replied the baron, ' we are armed, and as 
numerous as they are, and we shall see if they will take us as 
easily as they think. Besides, he holds the deed of our aaso* 
•iation, and it is much better that D'Auterlve should hava 
given it to him here, than in his palace.' 

' Silence, gentlemen !" cried the duke, ' do not let us keep 
up the farce among ourselves, 1 beg you : what is done, vt 
done. And since the affair is discovered, it is better to finish 
matters, and protect ourselves against treachery, by destroying 
these '< papers." * 

While the duke spoke, he placed the casket upon the table^ 
and exclaimed : 

^Par Fetter I this casket has been opened, the seal ui 
broken !' 

' What matters it !' said the Bishop de St Croix, * if the 
lock is uninjured, and the papers are found in it. It is aa 
accident.* 

The duke, with the aid of his poignard, forced the lock, 
and beheld a book, each leaf of which was folded and sealed. 
He held it up, and showing it to all present, said : 
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' Here it ia, gentlemen ! do yon recognUe it ?' 
The book was encloeed in a covering, npon wMcli were 
drawn varions hieroglyphics. All present crowded around it, 
and the new comers as well as the rest, declared that it was in 
a similar book that they^ had inscribed their signatnres. 

The di&e still held it in his hands, and slightly opening 
the first leaf, he said : 

* Yon know, gentlemen, that in case of a dissolution of the 
society, whether by the general will, or on account of outward 
constraint, the deed itself regulates the division of the sums 
which belong to the society/ 

The Baron de la Roque and his friends gazed at each other 
with an air of wonder as they heard these words. A sudden 
thought seemed to strike the baron, and he muttered in a low 
voice : 

' They are the men !* 

The duke now cast his eyes upon the page which contained, 
as he said, these regulations. Scarcely had he read a line, 
when he exclaimed in a voice of thunder : 

'What is this ? a deed of association to profit by the death of 
the king, and the disposition of the regent to re-establish the re- 
formed religion ! A plot against the state, gentlemen ! a crime !' 

At these words, 11. de la Roque and those of his party 
grouped themselves in a*c6mer, while the baron, who, from 
his conversation with BttKuterive, suspected that the duke 
was entangled in some serious affair, and who, from his words, 
concerning the division to be made, had in part divined its 
nature, exclaimed : 

* What did you think to find in this casket, then, monseig- 
neur t Ah ! it was the deed of an association of—-* 

< Silence, for heaven's sake !' said D'Auterive, who was now 
convinced that the baron, having discovered what was passing 
in the vast vaults beneath the castle, had resolved to apply the 
wealth of the counterfeiters to the accomplishment of the 
plot of the Protestants. 

* Lay down your arms !' cried the duke, ' lay down your 
arms t Ton are my prisoners V 

* Not yet,' they responded, unsheathing their swords, 

'M. D^Auterive,' said the Duke, drawing his weapon, 'I 
demand your aid; I will look upon each one as a rebel who 
refuses to assist me in securing these traitors T 

In the warmth of his zeal and hatred against the protest- 
ants, and his eagerness to chastise them, the duke forgot his 
own safety, and a sanguinary struggle was about to commence, 
when suddenly the door was thrown open with violence, and 
Jean Couteau, pale, agitated, and trembling, rushed into the 
chamber, and pointing toward the door, said, in a broken^ 
stifled voice : 

|4 
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' There lie comes 1 here he is i' 

* Whol* cried all present, apparently with equal temnw 
'Hel the dead man ! the sorcerer Pastoorel !' 

At the same moment, the shepherd, with whom ou readani 
aze aoqtoaiated under the name of Pastourel, made his i^ 
pearanoe. He was clothed in a hrown riding hood, aftd.he bore 
his iron pointed staff, upon which he leaned; he thQnotst ft 
mild glance upon all pi^esent. 

The duke started with terror, as he beheld the pale iaoe ef 
the shepherd, and some ezdamation would doubtless have b^* 
traved the secret of his alarm, when Pastourel made a'sign 
which imposed silenoe upon him. Then in a calm, mt 
authoritative voice, he said : 

* Betum jour swords to their scabbards, gentlemen ! Boeiaib 
bring hither the brassier. Monseigneur cast into itrthe papem 
which you hold.' *" 

The duke hesitated. Pastourel drew from beneath his 
mantle^ a casket resembling that which had been placed in. 
the hands of the Duke, and took from it a book, the enveloM 
of which was exactly similar to the former. At this si^t 
the duke obeyed, and Pastourel imitating him, cast also into 
the brazier the register which he had brought 

* Oentlemen,' he said, while the deeds were burning, ' there 
is no longer any crime, either on the one side or on the other* 
Monseigneur, you hare heard nothing; Bar<m de la Roqua 
y^m luftTc divined nothing.' 

' Be it so !' said the duke. 
'Willingly !' said the baron. 

* Qentlemen,* resumed Pastourel, addressing the others, 'rd^ 
tire with the most perfect confidence as to the results of Hob 
affidr ; every trace is effaced.* 

' Are you certain V said the duke respectfully. 
'I aiBure you of it.' 

* How the devlV cried the baron, * would you have me tmafl 
to the word of a keeper of sheep V 

* Comte de Frias,' said Pastourel, * tell this man that he may 
trust me.* 

* I think he will do so,' said the comte, ' when I conjure him 
by that hospitality which he offered me so strangely fifteea 
years ago.' 

'You are right,' said the baron, castmg hii eyes to tha 
ground. ' But, pardieu, should it cost me my head, I will 
know the mystery of that vision, which I beheld the night to* 
fore last in my castle.' 

' Do not wish to know it,' said Pastourel. 

'I have said that I would venture my head I Besides, if tii# 
matter is not explained, I should never dan to enter a^ 
dwelling again.' 
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« Yon will neyer entar it again; tke oasUe of la Boque is 
burned to the ground.* 

* My castle burned !* eried the baron, ' who has done tho 
deed 1 ^o has despoiled me of my sole remaining wealth.* 

* Wh|pould thus destrojT the vast riches whidk were stQI 
bnriedip its vaults 1' exclaimed the duke. 

* I r said Pastourel, ' and when you hear the reason, yov 
will both thank me. The parliament can send thither now^ 
If it will ; it will find there neither the arms and munitioni 
.which you hare collected there, gentlemen of the reformed 
fikdth, nor the machines with which you used to coin false mon^ 

rtlemen of the nobleue, Leaye me, sirs, with the duke ana 
de la Boque; we hare idme matten yet to arrange 
together.' 

Then turning to each one in particular; he said, fint to 
D*Auteriye. 

M. D^Auterire, you can escort Mademoiselle Barati to her 
ftther's house ; he will soon be set at liberty, for there is no one 
to support an accusation against him. Monselgneur^ de St^ 
Croix, it is necessary that you should be to-morrow in your 
palace which you have not left. Comte de Frias, your son il 
waiting to embark with you.* 

<Don Jose !' oried the baron, 'no, no 1 we haye a bloody 
aooount to settle.* 

*U» D'Autervie,* resumed Pastourel, casting a threatening 
glance upon the baron, 'jthe duty which I impose upon ^^oa 
once fiilfiUed, I counsel you to profit by the permission wmoh 
the Duke de Nevres grants you, to travel in foreign landa.' 

Then approaching the duchess, he said : 

« Madam, you are expected at your palace ; you will there 
giye orders for a grand festival, which will take place to« 
morrow.' 

The duchess, who had not taken her eyes from Pastourel 
irfnce he had entered, said to him submissively, and in a low 
voice: 

' Be it so, sir t be it so ! but afterwards? 

'Do that which God inspires you to do 1' replied PastoureL 

All present having left the house after having thus received 
« command, or word of counsel from the mouth of PaBtourel, 
lie remained alone with the Baron de la Boque and the Doko 
do Nevreif Their interview lasted untU morning. 

CHAPTBB XVI. 
Wb will avail ourselves once more of the privilege of the 
novdist, to overieap time as we have overleaped space, and 
will return to the old castle of La Boque, or rather to iti 
rnini. Sixteen yean had elapsed since the day when the 
twoaswciatioBs of which we have spokeoi had beea ao swh 
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4en]7 diflsolyedy and the memory of this droamstanoe ww 
4mtirely forgotten. The noise of the acoasation entered by 
3L de Foorvieresrhad, in truth , been spread abroad among the 
jpeople, but the reenlt of the search set on foot by parliament, 
tsL the dwellings of Barati and of D'Auterive had caused this 
accuuktion to be considered as an illosion emanating fiom the 
president's brain, and the secret information lodged against 
<hem, as the trick of some malicions intermeddler. The 
Jburning of the castle of La Boqae, occurring, as it did, im- 
mediately upon this accusation, had at first appeared as a 
proof of the reality of the supposed crime ; but when it was 
known that the castle had been surprised, sacked and burned 
))y the shepherds of the mountain^ the deed was viewed as an 
act of vengeance against the persecutions which the baron 
^lad inflicted upon the clothiers of Laralanet ; and whether 
eome higher authority, or some secret influence had checked 
ihe ardour of the parliament in inrestigating this affair, the 
inquest was followed by no results ; besides this, it was fox 
tiie interest of too many individuals that the business should 
))e forgotten. Yaf^ue accusations had been current, insinua^ 
^ons had been aimed at persons of even higher authority 
Ihan the Duke de Nevres, and were whispered in some circles 
ai the parliament: hints of sorcery of apparitions were 
jningled with these rumours, until after the lapse of a few 
jears, naught remained but a remembrance so indistincti that 
^0 one could tell what in reality had occurred. 

The greater part of the principal actors in the scene, ha^ 
one by one, disappeared. Thus, nothing had since been heard 
of the Comte de Frias, or of his son, Don Jose. 

The Duke de Nevres, after having resigned his government, 
|iad returned to Paris. But as there were at that time no 
gazettes to announce the receptions given daily by the king or 
By the regent, it was not till long afterward, that it was known 
jthat the duchess had not reappeared. 

On the other side, Barati, after having resumed his seat in 
ihe parliament, .had by degrees sold all the property that he 
possessed; at the end of a year he had resigned his place aa 
councillor, and had left Toulouse with his daughter Clemenoe. 
It was known also, that he had returned to Paris, but he had 
ao well concealed himself, that nothing had since been heard 
4>f him. 

It was known likewise in the country, that D*Auterive had 
inherited some estates, with the title of comte, which had 
l>een bequeathed to him by a great uncle on his mother's side; 
ihat he was attached to the royal household, and had married^ 
l>nt no one could tell the name of the woman who was his 
prife. 

!rhe only person who had not l^ft the ooontry, was the Banm 
4ela Boque.~Still he had not xotunod to La Loque, mIi^ 
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Imd at first intended ; neither had he rehiult hiB oastle on ih«^ 
the spot where the former one had stood. His new ahode wa9 
sitnated about half a leag^ne from the old one, and in a spot 
mneh less wild and romantic. It was still indeed the mansioiK 
of a seigneur, with his seignorial rights displayed and verifiedE 
in stone; at each angle of the vast structure stood a turret, 
but one of these turrets enclosed a private stairway, the three 
others senred as store-houses for fruit and grain. Wide ditcher 
bad been due along the main front of the modem castle, but 
t^ey were bordered with fruit trees and planted witlr 
vegetables. 

The Baron de la Boque was blind. His daughter GharlotteT 
tended him with a devotion, which the singular humour of the' 
old man did not altogether appreciate. 

Is to Charlotte's mother, the Baroness de la Boque, she had 
also disappeared, although the place of her retreat watr 
known. » 

Galidou, accused of having been the first instigator of the 
burning of the castle, had withdrawn into Spain, and his' 
i^ther never appeared to concern himself about his fate. 

Old G-ali was dead, and his daughter Catharine, ha vine iA« 
herited all his property, had espoused Pierre Couteau, whose 
military air had fascinated her. 

As for old Jean Couteau, he lived with his son, whose 
flocks he drove to pasture upon the mountain, for Pierre 
still carried on the commerce in wool and cloths established 
by his &ther-inlaw. 

But never, not for any price, could Jean Couteau be in- 
daoed to drive his flocks to the pasturage where he had seen 
Pastourel lying wounded upon the earth ; and when any necesk 
sary errand led him in sight of the ruins of the old castle, he 
passed them trembling and defending himself againt all evil 
influences by making the sign of the cross, and uttering the 
most fervent prayers. 

We will be more courageous than Jean Couteau, and vnll 
accompany to these ruins, a cavalier of from twenty- eight te 
thirty^ years, who repaired thither without being in the ' 
slightest degree intimidated by the bad repute of the spot. 

The day was beginning to dawn, and the sun was already 
upon the edge of the horizon, when our young man, after 
having fastened the bridle of his horse to the branch of & 
tree, crossed the tottering remnants of the drawbridge, and 
boldly entered the court. He reached a low gate, ascended ft 
few steps, and found himself in a vaulted hall, which had 
been spared by the conflagration. 

A man who had reached the verge of extreme old age, was 
here seated upon a tolerably comfortable bed. Books, mathe* 
matioal instaruments, a furnace and alembics, adorned this 
apartment. 
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When tlie yonih entered, the old man salated him with » 
feeetnre of hiB hand, and continued to read in a folio which he 
Aeld upon his knees. 

The youth, familiar, doubtless, with the habits of the old 
Xttan, signed to him not to disturb himself, and commenced 
playing with a large mountain dog, which was lying in one- 
comer of the hall. The dog approached to fawn upon him, 
and the young man, taldng the animaPs head in his hands* 
and reaching him a handkerchief, said, as if the dog could 
anderstand him : 

* Smell it well, smell this handkerchief, Greyfoot, smell it 
veil, and if ever a being that exhales this sweet and perfumed 
4)dour, visits these ruins, do not bite her, do you hear V 

The dog, 88 if he had comprehended him, smelt the hand- 
kerchief, took it in his mouth, and having tossed it into the 
air and caught it again, he brought it to the young man. 
The latter took it from his jaws, and added : 

* *Tis well, Greyfoot, 'tis well ! for you are large enough to 
lighten one more fearless than a young girl. Smell it^ 
amell it !' 

The dog smelt the handkerchief once more, wagged his 
taU, and then approached the old man, who had closed hia 
Ibook. The Solitary had crossed himself after he had finished 
reading, a proof that, notwithstanding his strange abode, and 
the singular instruments with which it was furnished, he 
jaeddled with no cabalistic and damnable arts ; he turned to» 
irard the young man, and said with a mild and firm voice : 

' Well, Bernard ! what news 1' 

' All is going worse and worse, master Pattourel 1 worse an^ 
worse 1 The Gomte D'Auterive arrived last night, and in* 
Btead of stopping to lodge at his uncle. Baron de I^a Boque'fl, 
lie has ridden on to the manor of SainQuintin, which wft» 
purchased lately by that adventurer, who calls himself the 
Harquis of Yeroni, a title that I thought extinct with th* 
last prince of Puizano, who. aa you know, was burned forty 
jears go upon the Chiaia at If apfes, for the crime of sorcery.' 

' What reaaon have you, Bernard,' replied the old man, 
with emotion, ' for doubtinflr the rights of this stranger ti> 
t^ar the title of Marquis of Yeroni V 

* In the first place, on account of what I have just told yoo, 
snaster Pastourel, and then the fellow murders the Italian 
lU^e a Swiss pedlar, chatten French like a Toulousian, and 
lE^eaks the dialect of this province admirably.' 

* If you judged wisely, Bernard,^ replied Pastourel, ' yoo 
would see in all this, so many proofs that he has a right to the 
iitie^ for if he is in any way the true descendant of the 
pxiaee of Pozsano, he has been abandoned to neglect and 
«lile, and his education cannot have been as carefully atr 
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tedtd to as yonfi, Harqnls de Yelay : but it concerni yon 
UUie to know what he is.* 

* On the contrary, pardieu t it concerns me mnch ! In the 
fint place, because he Tisits the baron's far too often, and 
then beoaoae, in spite of his forty years, woU told, although 
he pretends to be bat thirty- six, he pays his conrt to Charlotte 
in a manner that does not please me at all/ 

' Are yon jealous to this degree V 

* Jealous of every body, master Pastonrel, even of that 
other adventnrer, who calls himself Vasconcellos, and who, 
notwithstanding his gallows face, is for ever hoyering about 
the outskirts of the baron's manor.' 

* Has he been admitted there V said the old man with some 
disquietude. 

* He tried it once, and announced himself to the old baron 
as a neighbour, who wished to make his acquaintance. I 
cannot tell you the effect that the voice of this Yascancellos 
Xuroduced upon the old man, but it seemed as if the baron 
fltroTC to pierce the darkness which surrounded him, and he 
BO overwhelmed the said Portuguese with questions, that the 
latter, after answering at random, withdrew, and since that 
1m has never visited the castle, except the hour when the 
Imron takes his afternoon's siesta, from which the explosion 
of a thousand guns about his ears would not arouse him.' 

'So, then 1' said Pastourel. 

' Every day at two o'clock, the baron is drunk as a beast, 
and snores like an organ pipe ; now, Vasconcellos, in choosing 
tills hour, seems to me, to sin against all the rules of sood 
breeding, and I would have quarrelled with Charlotte about 
it more than twenty times, if at the first she had not said to 
aae, ' it mutt be so r 

'She IS right' said Pastourel, ' and you do well to believe 
her.' 

' The devil take me if I do believe her t* replied the young 
Xarquis de Velay, riring ; ' I think it must not h^ so ; but 
when Charlotte, with that sweet smile, which pierces the 
r^rf depths of my heart, or with that imperious glance, 
which thrills me through and through, says " it must t" I 
dbey — I obey, like a simpleton, and still that must have an 
end, and it will soon be my turn to say, "it must !* and if she 
does not obey me as I have obeyed her, why, she is deceiving 
me, she does not love me.' 

'And what is this command which Charlotte must obey, if 
{die would prove that she love you 1' 

Young Bernard shrugsed his shoulders, and replied : 

*A command to Charlotte 1 it would be enough to banish 
me for ever ; it will be a prayer, Pastourel, and a prayer ae 
Jramble as a man can offer.' 

f And whal will this prayer require of her« Bernard r 
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*To follow me to Spain, if, as I anticipate, the Comtft 
D'Auterive doea not bring my father's consent to oiur mat" 
ziage.' 

* And why do you sappose that this consent will be ie« 
fnsedr 

* For an excellent reason; because it has been once refnaed 
already.' 

' True, bat at the second request which you addressed to 
him, did not your father, the Duke de Nevres, answer, that 
he would send the Comte D'Aterive, with full powers, to 
settle this a£fair 1 What do you find alarming in this ? 

' In the first place, I do not understand this choice which 
he has made of the Comte D'Aterive ; he is a perfect stranger 
to my family ; in the next, because he comes here with his 
wife.' 

« What matten that r 

* She leads him by the nose.' 

* And what matters that V 

* What matters that? Why, it is necessary that this mar- 
xiage should please the comtesse, and I fear that it will not.' 

' And wherefore, Bernard V 

* Pardieu t the boors of this district are great fools to take 
;you for a sorcerer, if you cannot guess wherefore this mar* 

riage will not please the comtesse/ 

A gleam of joy passed across the withered face of the old 
;^man ; and he said : 

' Pah ! the Comtesse D* Auterive !' 

'She is, with her thirty years, the most enticing hair* 
brained, capricious, petulant woman imaginable.' 

A hollow, smothered laugh escaped from PastonreVs lips, 
and he muttered : ' oh, it is heaven's vengeance !' but the 
next moment, he appeared to repent him of this ebulUtionj 
and he added, in a meek and serious tone : 

' Her own safety will induce her not to evince too much 
obstinacy, or the comte might suspect the motive of her 
opposition !' 

' Oh, you have no idea of Clemence,' said Bernard. ' One 
would think her a duchess, who had espoused a boor, and 
governed him at her will. One would never have expected to 
see D'Auterive tremble thus before his wife, especially when 
it is he who has married beneath his rank, in choosing the 
daughter of that pedant Barati, who heaps up farthings upoa 
crowns, and pence upon livres, in a garret, in the Bue de la 
Huchette, at Paris.' 

' He has become a complete miser, as the baron has become 
a complete drunkard,' muttered Pastourel. * Yioe is like the 
poison of Brabantio ; when it attacks a man, it eats into thd 
very marrow of his bones.' 

•Do not talk of poiacn, Fc^tQurel; fpr I fear that all your 
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«kiU as a soroei6T| conaiBts in tbo art of compinmdiiig 
poisoiiB.' 

If the light which penetrated this ¥anlted hall, had been 
more Tivid, the young Marquis do Yelaj would hare obseryed 
Chat Pastoorel turned pale, out the youth spoke like a heed- 
less man who gives uttenmce to a thoughtleas word, rather 
than a real suspicion, and Pastourel replied : 

'So, then, you fear the influence of the ComteBseD'Auterirel* 

* Why, I am conyinoed that it is she, who has prevented 
her husband from alighting at the baron's, as was most 
natural and proper/ 

' I do not see,' replied Pastourel, * why she should manifest 
any eagerness to lodge in the dwelling of a rivaL' 

^ Bat why/ said Bernard, 'has she chosen the dwellinffof 
this Marquis of Y eroni, who is in no wise entitled to ner 
esteem V 

* Who knows V said Pastourel. 

* Pardieu ! cried the marquis^ 'I should be delighted to 
hear that they really fancied one another, that the vapouring 
airs of the marquis had fascinated the countess/ 

' It is scarcely probable as to the past, for I think that they 
have never met before/ 

' How do you know thati' 

'Let it suffice that I know it. And have you anything 
else to tell me r 

' One thing, and a very strange one ; in truth. Charlotte 
intends paying you a visit. I was not so much surprised at 
that, for every woman is curious to see a sorcerer; but what 
astonishes me is this, she intends to come hither alone, and 
she has plainly told me, that if I attempted to follow her, all 
our intercourse is at an end, and she will never see me again 
in her life/ 

' Are you jealous of me, as well as of Yeroni and Yasoon- 
cellos r 

''Mto Padre,^ said the marquis in a singular tone, *mio 
carissimo vadre, I know too well what trade you ply ; why, 
you are tne general confidant of all the inhabitants of this 
district, and there is not a soul of them, but comes to consult 
you, when he is at a loss how to extricate himself from some 
embarrassing affair. I have seen Yeroni and Yasconcellos 
come here, and that has not surprised me, for I imagine that 
they are both troubled by some past action, which neither 
the one nor the other has ever entrusted to mortal ear, bnt I 
am surprised and terrified at the thought that Charlotte 
should have need of any counsel from you. The devil fly 
away with me, if it is for any honest matter, for I myself 
have given her the only good advice that a young girl can 
listen to— if my father consents, we will — if he refuses, wo 
will elope— that is all plain and proper.' 
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*In your fint oofiiBMl/ replied Peetovrel^ 'there is 
tiling that yon have entirely forgotten, that is, that if } 
&ther confientiy it u neeesBaiy thftt the baron should conBent 
Mhewiae.' 

'Hem i* laid the Marqnie de Yelay, 'it seemB to me, that 
it IB too great an honour for the drniolcard, and that he wiU 
kin my hand, when I tell him his daughter will one day be 
the DnohesB de Nevres.' 

'Sir MarqoiB de Yelay, future Bnke de Neyres,' replied 
Faatourel, < yon are too prefiumptaoiu; the baron will refoae.* 

'In that caae, I will carry her off.' 

' Charlotte will refnae, notwithstanding the propriety of the 
connsel which yon have giren her.' 

'Ha ! every thing oongpires, then, against my happinen t* 

' Every thing, and you more than aUL' 

«ir 

'By condncting yonnelf like the lofbiest Heignevr that it 
has ever been my chance to meet witii; by imagining that 
you do too mnch honour to the danghter of the Baron de la 
Soque, in demanding her hand, and l)y treating this YaBOon* 
mUob and tlus Yeroni, who are most oertainly yonr equals^ 
as adventurers; by your suspicion of Charlotte, who is a 
model of virtue, and by speaking with sooh levity to a man 
whom yon ought to respect.' 

' Pardieu, for the few bags of gold which yon have Ini 
WA, old sorcerer, you are growing impertinent,' said the mar- 
quis, cutting the air with his riding whip which he held ift 
his hand. 

*Par renftr,' cried the old man, rising from his bed, and 
displaying his lofty stature; 'were it not for some blood 
which flovis in thy veins, that word would have cost thee tiiw 
life.' 

The young man dropped his eves before the pierdng glance 
of Paetourel, and said in a humble tone : 

' I was wr<mg; well then— yea I was wrong; but I have 
not told you all.' 

'What) is there merer 

'Yesterday, on acriviag at the oastLs of La Boque, I 
inquired after Charlotte ; they told me ahe was in thejardeik 
with YssoonoelloB. That put me out of humour. Wmif at 
the owner of an alley, I heard peru>ns talking together, bfti*. 
hind a row of trees, and I reoognised the voices d Charletfce 
and Yasconoellos. The opportunity was a good one — I af» 
preached to listen, and may the devil oonfonndiM, if I di& 
not hear the sound of a kiss.' 

' It is poBsiUe,' said PaatoureL 

'Possible 1* cried the maniuis. 'She is guilty then, and it 
vas so : I was not deoeivedl' 

f Did you not hear iti' 
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*I imagiaed I keard it, but if I had been mae, I would faSTA 
'pmed my aword through YaaooBoellcB' body. But the wind 
•tiixed the trees, and I thought I might be mutaken. I ap* 
proaohed atill nearer ; they heard me, and when Chariot 
turned her face towards me, her features were so ealm, her 
glance so confident, that I was ashamed of my suspicion. Bui 
may the devil strangle me if it did not sound like a kisi^ 
only there was no blushing, no confusion, no emotion, but 
tiiis accursed sound has been ringing in my ears oyer since* 
I must finish with this YasconceUos.' 

' I have forbidden you to speak to him ; a single laah act^ 
and your happiness is destroyed ! 

* Ever the same threat !' said the marquis. ' I have been 
led long enough-^yes, long ^Mmgh by your counsels; I inU 
act in my own way — I have need of you no longer.' 

' Why have you ccme hither then/ said PastoureL 

'Well, mon Dieu ! I have come to.tell you that Chariettfr 
TviUpay you a visit to-night.' 

' You did her errand, notwiihstanding your suspicions r 

'What, in the devU's name, would you have me todef 
Mplied Bernard, ' she begged me to come.' 

' And you obeyed ? 

Bernard assumed a melancholy air. 

'Stay, old sorcerer P he said, 'yon are meting me, and 
justly; but what would yon) I love her! Whyl howl I 
cannot say. She told me to eome, and I have come. On ih» 
way hither I said that I was a fool, but I h^ve eome notwltb- 
stainding, and when you have told me the hour at which yo«» 
will expect her, I shall return aad bear back your am 
more obedient than your dog Grey&oi. So then, let ua J 
despatch ! tell me at what hour A% can see you.' 

'I cannot tell you yet/ replied Pastourel, 'that wiH de- 
pend upon the hour at which Oainie D'Aut^ve will visit 
me to-day.' 

'The oomte is coming here?' cried Benuad in aatoniah* 
meat. 

' Bid he not arrive laet evening V said Psnteurel, gravely* 

'And the comtesse,' said the marqius, afleotii^; a sneer^ 
perhaps she will come also/ 

It will be neoeisaiy for her to decide to do ao,' r^^liAd tiie 
M man in the same tone. 

¥ Bemurd stood spee^ess kg a Baomest ; Paatourel'B «» 
8Bl»nee eenfounded bin. If the eld man's words should «o^ 
tnally prove troe^ he might plaee aome eonfidenoe in him, ho 
thought ; although &r finim beii^ indined to believe in ler* 
oery, yet he said to himself ' if I see the oomte oome tot to 
iliese mine, and then the esttesse, I will aell my soul to tiie 
«ld fellow, were he the devil in penmv te eblain poaseBiMP 
of Charlotte.' 
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Tke yowng loY«r had not finislied hia reflections on thb 
■object, when Qreyfoot becan to whine and bark joyfidlyf 
wagging hia tail, and at the same time a female of about 
thirty-flve yean, tall and slender, with a well turned foot and 
ande^ a figure still elegant, and clothed in the ooetnme of a 
peasant girl of the richer class, entered in haste, and threw 
herself breathless upon the arm-chair, which a moment before 
had been occupied by the Marquis de Yelay. 

* Well, Catherine Couteau,' said Pastourel, what newif I 
expected to see your husband.* 

* Ah, in truth,' said Catherine in a shrill Toice, ' he has not 
the courage for that I do not know what my good father-in* 
law has put into his head, bat Pierre has grown as timid as a 
lamb ; he still goes up the mountain,' she added, turning 
proudly to Bernard, who had begun to laugh, ' and if he meeto 
a wolf there, or a bear, or a man, even if this man wears a 
■word at his side, he will not wink; bat speak to him of ap- 
proaching these ruins, and he trembles and tarns as pale as a 
sheet. Old Jean maintainB that you are a spectre and a sor- 
cerer, and Pierre belieyes his father as he believes the Gospel. 
Bat I, who believe neither the old man nor my hosband, £ 
have come to tell you the news, although they have both for* 
bidden me to do it' 

^ Pierre likewise)' said PastooreL 

'Well, yes, before his father's face, for he is terribly afraid 
of him, as if he were young enough for the whip; but no 
sooner had the oilman turned his back, than he told me to 
go as far as the torrent, to see if our woodcutters were at their 
work; he brought me my mantle after he had wrapped a 
rosary in it, and he knew well enough, the good man, that I 
would not stop at the torrent.' 

* He knows you, Catherine.' 

'And I know hkn,' replied the latter, ' he will not ask me 
where 1 went, but he will bum to know it, and I will not say 
a word of the matter.' 

< You will tell him, my child,' said Pastourel, smiling. ' A 
woman should not have any secrets from her husband.' 

'Bah ! bah!' replied (Catherine, with a singular air, 'if 
Pierre is inquisitive, i am not talkative.' 

Bernard laughed again, and said : ' Poor Pierre 1' 

'Ah, ha ! sir marquis.' cried Catherine, 'marry Mademoi- 
selle de la Roque, and after fifteen years of wedlock, you will 
have your little secrets, forsooth ; unless you do Uke others 
that we know, who have not waited so long as that.' 

Bernard blushed at these words, and exclaimed : 

' What means this impertinent — ' 

'Silence 1' said Pastourel, 'Catherine is right perhaps, bat 
that is not the question now; I wish to hear the news she 
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brings mei and it mniit be Terj important, for she to quite eat 
cf breath.' 

' It is not the news thai pats me out of breath, for it Is not 
so very pressing ; but then/ she added, lowering her voioe, 'I 
met something strange.' 

* Have you met a magpie or a monki said Bernard. 
'Neither magpie, nor monk, nor marquis,' replied Ca« 

iharine. ' What I met was a man dressed all in black, with a 
yellow fiice, hollow* flaming eyes, like a light in a lantern, 
and lon^ withered hands; a true nhantom of parchment^ 
dressed m serffo ; he stopped me at tne border of we torrent^ 
and said in a hollow Toioe : 

< « These are the rains of the castle of La Boque, are they 
notr' 

' I wssso frightened that I answered him with a curtesey. 

'Then he added: 

' ^ Is there not a man there called Pastourel T 

«" Oh, yes," I said. 

< ^ Well then," he answered, " teU him that I wiU Tiait him 
to-night'' ' 

At this news Pastourel seemed so astonished, that Bernard, 
who watched his features, saw at once that the sorcerer's 
sdenoe was completely at fault Pastourel observed it, and 
wiihinff to restore Bernard to the state of uncertainty in 
which he had left him a moment since, ss to the extent of his 
power, he replied : 

* He has arrived sooner than I thought' 
He then examined a sphere, and added : 

*I have neglected this mclination by the thousandth part of 
a degree. I was wrong by a day.' 

Catharine clasped her rosary in her hands ; but Bernard^ 
equally astonished with the peasant woman, exclaimed : 

* And who is this aum whom you expect 1 You must know 
him.' 

* He wishes to remain unknown.' 

Bernard wss about to reply, but Catharine at once ex* 
claimed: 

'It is true, for I asked him his name,' and he said, ''I will 
disclose it to Pastourd." The man frightened me, and not 
wishing to leave you alone with him, I proposed that he 
should accompany me, but he replied : *' We must see each 
each other alone, and at night. I will come at eight this 
evening." '< At eight in the ruinsi* I cried, "Let him expect 
me; it must be so ; tell him that speech it tUver, hut nlenee i$ 

* Let him come t' muttered Pastouzel, casting an involuntary 
glance upon his dog, and then a long oriental poignard whiob 
hung near the head of his bed, Met him come I Buttherestf 

f 1 will tell you. This morning the Comte D'Auteziye seni 
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«M«(Uilftedniejiiotoll my Iraibttiid iballM iHihad to tee 
him at— ' 

<nko Kftv^oif of YeroniVMdd VmiUmnH, ^oUy, asif he 
latrad that another name ndght be applied to the praaon of 
whom Oatharine apoke. 

* Tea, yea,' ahe anairered, glanolng at Bernard, ' at the Map- 
qph of Teronilik Pierre, mo waa formerly a eoldier in If* 
fi^AnteiiTe's oompany, went thither without delay, and what 
be returned, he told me that the oomte had direoted him to 
onne and infbrm yon that he would yitit you about ^hi 
^dook thia evening/ 

<It ia well r said PaatoureL 

* But what IB moat aingalar, jasi* aa he waa leaTing the oaailo 
of— of the ICarquia of Yeroni'a, the Oomteflae d*Aaterxv9 
att^ped him in the hall, and commanded him to announoe to 
you that ahe would oome here at eight o'oloek.' 

Paatourel glanoed with an air of triumph at the Mar^^uia do 
Yelay, and the latter waa aoaroely able to conceal the emotioa 
of aorpriae mingled with fesr whioh atirred in hia boeooL 

* Let them come t let them oome T said Paatourel. ' HaP* 
oula, you may tell her who aent you, that ahe can Tisit me in 
tbe day time.' 

' I will tell her ao,' replied Bernard, aubdued by this strange 
oonourrenoe of ciroumatancea. Then, aa if aahamed of us 
iubmiaiion, he added, in a threatening tone : 

* But if you were Satan in peiaon, if aught oppoaea my hap^ 
pinem, forget not that I ahall look for an account from you 
alone.' 

'Henoe I madman f aaid PaatoureL * There la no obfltade 
to your happineea bat yourself. Hence ! for a aeoond menace 
would coat thee too dear, and I would long since have abaii* 
doned thee to the aavaj^e brutality of thy character, and to the 
miflfortunea which it will draw upon thy head, if I had not 
promised to protect thee.' 

Bernard heaitated to obey ; but aa he yielded in hia own 
despite to the lore which he felt for Cfharlotte, ao he bent be* 
fore the anperstitiouB fear with which Paatourel had inspired 
him; he left the hall, muttering : 

* Par Vit^er : I will^know how matters stand.' 

He at once quitted the mina, mounted hia horae^ and rodo 
eta gallop towards the caatle of La Boque. 

We will not follow him towards this manaion ; we will xe* 
main with Oatharine and Pastourel. 

Soaroely were they alone, when the tone of the converaatioil 
at once changed, and Catherine aaaumed a more friendly air, 
as she replied to the qmatioiia wfai^ the old man addremed 
to her : 

'AndthejCffonf 
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< Do not apeak of him,* MUlwered CathariM, ' ho is mad ; ha 
ifi positively resolyed to eflpouse Mademoiselle de la Roqae.' 

* Have you told him that whidi I ohazigod you to say to 
himV 

' Certainly; bat he thinks himself a maiqnis oat and otit, 
and he says that his birth is sach as mi^ht entitle him to 
marry some one bett^ than the daughter of a baron, if it so 
pleased him.' 

* Ah !' muttered Pastourel, * I have been too hasty. I should 
have known that vanity is the mainspring of his charaeter.* 

^ And a dreadfol vanity/ said Catherine. * It is true he was 
handsome some fifteen years ago, and if I had not thought 
he was my brother, I might have found him to my liking; 
but he is forty years well told, if he were as old as you said 
when you brought him to my father^ ; he was forty years old 
then, and that is not the age when one should think of a 
youi^ girl of twenty.' 

'Catherine/ resumed Pastourel, < that is not the danger; 
if Charlotte loyed him, and were willhig to be his wifb, the 
obstinate fellow might take the fote it pleases GNmL to send 
hisL' 

' Ah, ah 1' said Catherine, ' I know well enough what fate 
it would please his wife to send him, after a year of wedlock. 

<Tou have made a marquis of him by some means or other, 
And he has more money than many a real marquis, but as to 
making him a marquis out and out, no, no, father Psstourel; 
he does not understand it, he is plain Ghdidou/ 

' And if he will not listen to reason, he shall again be* 
come so.' 

* That is what you told me to say to him, and I did so, 
hvA'-bcuial " Catherine," he replied, '< I will keep my rank. 
I said onoe upon a time, that I would bum and destroy the 
eastle of La Boque, and 1 did so; I tell you now that I will 
marry the daughter of this old baron, and I will do so. I 
will not be led by the noee--tell that to the old patriarch that 
kept your father's sheep ; he knows better than any one else 
that I will do as I please."' 

'Well then/ said Pastourel, with mingled anger and grief, 
'tell him to come hither, for if he insists upon it, it is necea- 
iary that he should succeed without danger to himself and to 
us all/ 

<How1' said Catharine indignantly, 'will you aid in dis- 
appointing this pretty Marquis de Yelay 1* 

'By the tone in which you spoke to him/ said Pastourel, 
' I thought that you were not to be eounted among his friends.* 

'Pah! pah! old father/ said Catharine, simpering and 
laughing primly, ' we detest a man who says soft things to us, 
when he is a mere boy, and then neglects us when he is » 
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man, but reason cornea with age, and 1 no longer remembes 
what passed eight years ago.' 
' Eight years ago V said Pastonrel. 

* Yes, yes, you had not then returned to the province, and 
lie oame to visit his father's estates with his tutor. Poor boy ! 
he was very pretty in those days.* 

Fastoarel gazed at Catharine with a strange air, and said t 
' And yon were pretty then V * 

* Why, then he was eighteen, and I was twenty*8even, and 
I still went by the name of beautifol Catharine.' 

' And he fell in love with you V said Pastonrel. 
' Does that sorprise yon, father T 
'No, no, but yon, did you love him V 
'Pecaire, he was so smooth, so forward, that I had the 
greatest difficulty in defending myself against the paasion.' 
' And did yon defend yourself from it long V 

* Always,' said Catharine, rising, with an air of dignity. 
Pastourel did not reply, but he passed his hand across hift 

forehead muttering sadly : 
< It is destiny 1' 
Then he added aloud : 

* Yon are for him, then, against Galidout' 

* Ah, Galidou is a false marquis; he plays the lordling, and 
forgets that he was too happy to eat of our bread. It is not 
be that will espouse Mademoiselle de la Koque.' 

'I ho^e not; but he will not come here unless he thinks 
that I will consent I expect you to persuade him. 

* I promise to do so. And he shall not espouse her.' 

* That interests you closely )' 

Catharine turned pale, and replied in a strange tone of 
menace: 

If you love him, let him not marry Charlotte, do yon 
hear) or some misfortune will happen to him, and to you 
also.' 

'Do you forget,' replied Pastourel, 'that I can punish you 
for such a threat 1* 

'Bah r said Catharine, ' this tone and air will do very well 
for others ! you are no more of a sorcerer or magician than 
mv shoe ; or you would not have believed the nonsense I just 
told you about the young marquis. Well, mind me, Galiaon^ 
or Marquis Yeroni, as you have baptised him at the font of 
Beelzebub, will never marry Mademoiselle de la Boque, I 
predict it^ II I will go and send him to you ; take good heed 
to it* 

With these words, Catharine departed with an indignant 
f^, and Pastourel, gazing at her as she went, said : 

' This creature will annoy me more than all the others.' 

We beg the reader to remark these words, ' all the others.^ 

There were others then t Who were they ? If the reader 
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10 wUUng to pTooeed with thift ^amtiTe, he will reoognise 
them perhaps as he has alread]^ recognised Galidou, under the 
name of the Karquia of Yeroni. 

CHAPTER XVIL 
Wb left Pastourel alone, Catharine retamine to her home, 
«nd Bernard de Yelay spurring toward the castle of La Boqne* 
We will enter it before him, and witness the following scenes 
which passed in a retired apartment on the ground floor. 
We shall find there two of our old acquaintances, the Baron 
de la Boque and Jean Gouteau. But they were no longer the 
flame men whom we haye preriousl j described to our readers ; 
the former was no longer the stem noble, of lofty stature, 
savage glance, always ready to mount steed, to draw sword, 
eursmg, swearing, using violence to gratify his slightest ca- 
prices, and pushinff dinnkenness to the wildest excess; he 
ka was now a decnpit old man, bent double ufjon his chair, 
which he left only for the table or the bed— crippled by the 
goat^ acrimonious, but impotent, and furious at hu impotence, 
pandering upon a thought which seemed to have taken com* 

Slete possession of his soul, although not a word escaped Ms 
ips^ except, at all times, stifled acclamations, all of which 
iwemed to refer to some project of Tengeanoe. But for what, 
and against whom did he meditate this vengeance) This no 
one oould divine, not even Charlotte, whom, from time to 
time, he seemed to designate as its object. 

Jean Couteau likewise was no longer the vigorous, joyous 
huntsman, who had acquired a name for intrepidity which 
secured him the respect of all the shepherds in the mountains. 
Less feeble in body than the baron, he had reached a state of 
almost complete moral decrepitude; his memory was* nearly 
gone, but as is often the case with old men, he would forget 
what had occurred the preceding day, while the remembrance 
ef that which had long passed, was clear and distinct. Like 
his old master, Jean Couteau was occupied by a single pre- 
dominating thought — the thought of his salvation. He passed 
three-fourths of the day in prayer ; his rosary never left his 
hands, and he exercised his ingenuity in devising modes of 
penance, and imposing vows upon himself which he fafiUed 
with the most scrupulous exactitude. His former relations 
with Pastourel had become a ceaseless torment to him. 

The resurrection of this man, whom he had seen stretched 
upon the earth, with his head wounded and bleeding ; hia 
appearance in the Wolfs Niche; his presence in Toulouse, in 
the midst of those men who were assembled in the house of 
yergnes; the respect which had been shown him by some, 
the obedience which he had obtained from all, were, ia 

X 
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JmoAi 6^6% i» muiy pioofii tfa»t lie wu a nif«»atoal biing^ 
tt- torMrer giyen over to Satan, aad oonwqaently, an age]ii«f 
eternal perdition for him who had served him; 

8ach was the condition of these two men at the moment 
when we i>ring them again before the reader. They were 
seated face to face, and the old seigneur, with drooping head 
amd anzioos mien, regretted more than ever that he ooiHd not 
ruA in the face of the hunter the effect of the wortte wtdah 
lie was ftbont to address him. Suddenly he raUed hia head 
trtth an air of resolution, and taming to Coateau, he sakt^ m 
ft calm, but gloomy voice : 

'Jean, we should think of death 1' 

CHd Oouteau started and replied with some agitation : 

' Alas, yes, my lord, and happy is he who is not disturbed 
>y the thought that he has not sometimes failed in his dut^v* 

' You are right, Jean, you are right ; and I am not aagry 
ivith you for saving so ; but it cannot be of yourself that you 
apeak thus ; you have always been prudent and a friend of 
justice, while I—' 

' Ah, my lord,* said Jean with a heavy sigh, ' each one will 
bave an account of his own to settle with heaven withoatr 
iblnking of that of others. I do not dream of blaming' aa]p 
ime ; I repent and do penance.' 

At any other time the baron would, doubUess, have maaa- 
feeted some curiosity to know the sins which weighed, ao* 
heavily upon the conscience of Jean Oouteau ; but he had aiL 
object in view which he wi^ed to reach at once, and he 
said:^ 

* It is well, ray poor Oouteau, but you have, not reflected 
that among the means to obtain God's piurdon, penaaoe is not- 
always the most efficient' 

These words, uttered in a humble and saactimonieus ton^^ 
aeemed to make an impression on the old hunter, for h» 
J^eplied hastily : 

' I know it, my lord, and if I were rich enough to make 
aome considerable gift to the church, I would not fail to da 
BO.' 

The baron could not repress a smile of scorn aa fa» 
fepHed : 

' Oertainly in that way you would obtain the absolutioii of a 
priest, but heaven is not at the orders of these men.' 

' Tou blaspheme, my lord,' cried Oouteau, making the 8^ 
cf the cross, and mumbling a Pater Noster. 

The baron did not interrupt him, and a moment afterwaads 
iwmmed : 

'Jean, you must pardon me, for when a man's heart ia 
Disrtured by remorse, he doubts of everything ; and stiU wluit 
% said was just. Ah, yes, believe me, there is one way to 
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mmoB Qod'0 m«N7 ; H is to iep«ir «• far as lies in our pwirar 
tlM» harm wMoh we hare done/ 

' Alas;!' said Contean^ ' I do not think that I hareiianncdimy 
<me in all my life ; at least knowingly/ 

This was a singtilar answer for a man in such embamass- 
ment respeeting Ms salvation, and still it was the tmth, The 
timarons conscience of the old hnnter depicted to him ag-an 
impardonable sin, that which conld at most be consideiedas 
an act of imprudence, while beneath this semblance of repen- 
tance^ the inexorable sonl of the baron sought only to satisfy 
a. last desire of vengeance. 

* I cannot say that/ replied the latter ; * I have done too 
unch harm in this world to appear without dread in the 
presence of Divine justice^ and it is this hftrm that I would 
repair.* 

' Blessed be the hour when this thought entered your mind t 
replied Jean* 

* And you can aid jm» my good Jean, in my devout and 
pious resolution/ 

' I do not see how/ 

* And it will be placed to your account, believe me/ con- 
tinued the baron, ' you will be absolved from all em when 
you have aided in this good work ; while, if you refuse, yeu 
will burden your soul with an additional crime, and your 
eternal perdition will be sealed/ 

By an inexplicable and instinctive fear, Jean felt himself by 
no means tempted to join in the good works of the Baron de 
la Roque, and he replied : 

' I am too great a sinner to aid yeu to repair your faults^ 
milord. Besides you are rich, and you can easily do it 
without my assistance/ 

* Ton are mistaken, Jean/ said the baron. ' I can do nothing 
without your assistance, for you alone can tell me where I can 
find those whom I have injured, and whose pardon I would 
fidn obtain.' 

'Alas, my lord,' said Jean Coutean, growing more and more 
unwilling to become an instrument m the baron's work of 
reparation, 'how can a poor man like me know what has 
heoome of all those with whom you have had dealings V 

'All those with whom I have had dealings 1' rejoined the 
baron. * All have not had reason to complain of me, I 



' No, my lord, no, certainly,' said Jean with humility, ' but 
at any rate, it is asking more of me than I can answer/ 

* I shall ask you only that which you can answer/ replied 
the baron. ' For iastanee, there is one man whom I have 
wronged out of his fortune, and whom I forced to leave the 
cowitry, 1 wish to repair the injuries I have inflicted on 
Urn,' 
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^If he has left the ceuntry/ said Coateau^ desirous e£ 
eyading the baron's qnestion, * if he has left the coantrj, how 
can I know—' 

* Bat I Biuipeot that he hasretnrned.' 

* Well, then, my lord, send for him.' 

* Bat he oonceala himself under a false name/ replied the 
baron, * he unagines, doubtless, that I would prosecute him as 
in times past.' ' 

' Question him.' 

< But he would not answer me ; he would not beliere me 
were I to assure him of m; kind intentions towards him, and 
lie would conceal his real name.' 

'What, then, can Idol' 

< Ah,m7 good Jean, if God had not taken awaj my sight, I 
«hould need no assistance to recognise him, but although from 
the sound of his Toice, I think that he is a man whom we 
hare both known for many years, yet I cannot say that it is so. 
But if to this testimony of my hearing, you would join that 
of your sight, if you could say to me : " that is indeed themaa 
whom you seek," I would no longer hesitate to restore to him 
by my testament, that of which I have robbed him, for, as I 
jiAve said, my thoughts are of death.' 

* Is it no more than that, my lord % I will tell you indeed^ 
if you will show me this man.' 

* It cannot be but that you must have met him during the 
ffix months that he has been in this province.' 

< Ah !' exclaimed Jean Couteau suddenly, 'are you one of 
those who believe, as my daughter Catharine wished one day 
to persuade me, that the Harquis of Yeroni, who lives in 
such splendour, is no other than the wretch Galidou f 

* Galidou !' cried the baron, while his features suddenly lost 
the air of sanctimony which they had assumed, ' Galidou 1 that 
Tile shepherd whom you saved from the teeth of my dogs 1 
that boor who insulted me, and who, but for hil'^flight, would 
have been hung for burning my cattle 1 has he returned ta 
place himself within reach of my clutches ) Oh, par U diahle I 
it shall cost him dear !' 

'But you said, my lord, that you had repented.' 

'Certainly, replied the baron, restraining his fury, and 
maldng the sign of the cross, as if in reproof of his violence^ 
*you must see^ however, that there is a great differenoo 
between the repentance that I feel at having injured a man of 
my own rank, and that which would disturb me, at having 
flayed alive a knave of that sort.' 

' That is true,' said Couteau. 

' But I do not now refer to Galidou,' resumed the baron ; ' I 
am now speaking of a man who should of right hold a high 
rank, and whom! have driven from his proper station, for Ad 
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MnoealB lumBelf beneath a name whioh does not become bis 
birtb.' 

'I do not know to whom yon refer.' 

'And I do not wish to tell Ton, my dear Jean, lest your 
judgment might be inflneneed by the name whioh I ihonlcl 
ntt^, and thns yon might decide lees jnstly. Ton know how 
easy it is to form onr opinions after the thoughts of others/ 

< Bat how oan I reoognise this mant* said Contean. 

'QiTo me your arm, Jean/ said the old baron, ' reach me^ 
my oratoh, and oome with me into the garden. Perhaps ycm,. 
will be able to relieye me from my sad uncertainty withoufe . 
going fiur.' 

Jean hesitated ; but forty years of submission are not easiljp 
efiaoed from the heart, and he obeyed the baron's command. 
They entered the garden, and following the directions of the - 
old man, they proceeded through winding alleys, until they 
reached a small pavilion, enoloMd by green trees and bushetf. 
Some persons within were conversing earnestly together, and 
the baron felt Jean Couteau's arm tremble as they heard the 
Toioe of a man, who said : 

* Well then, Charlotte, I will myself conduct you to this- 
place of meeting.' 

' God in heaven 1' cried Jean, 'that voice !' 
The man continued : 

* But at what hour will yon ffoT 
' Bernard is to bring me word.' 

' How if he should wish to accompany you )' 

* I wiU not permit it' 

Cbuteau shuddered, and the baron pushed him forward^- 
saying in an under tone : 

' Look through the leaves.' 

' It is he !' muttered Jean Couteau, in a smothered voioi^ 
and speaking to himself, rather than to the baron. 

The latter drew him hurriedly away, and said in a whisper : 

* Is it not he t is it not Don Jose V 

Jean, without comprehending the danger of the worda 
which had escaped him, already repented having uttered 
them, and prompted by an impulse still more heedless, per- 
haps, replied : 

* I did not say that it was he, my lord; Idonot know, I 
may be mistaken, I certainly am mistaken, I would not peril 
my salvation by pointing out an innocent man as a victim to 
your vengeance.' 

' Ah !' cried the baron, grasping Jean more tightly by the 
arm to prevent him from escaping, * I ought to ti^LO vengeance 
npon him then, if it be Don Jose.' 

'I do not know, I cannot say, my lord. How should I 
joiow. 
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*Vt(m ihe ibterfiew iirliioh you had iKth FMtoorel oatbt 
day when Don Jose attempted to assassmate him.' 

This reply recalled all Jean Coatoau's Unon, ttk&k» «iied 
in a tone of stipplicaton : 

< Ahy-my lord ! my lord I the words of this man, if h»lf « 
irnii, are so many temptations fiom faelL Do not beliine 
them ! do not belieTo tlram I they will lead to mischief fa 
he not asonoerer and an impostor 1* 

Jean^ alarm had giten the baion time for rei i eetion,*itfid he 
replied in the sad and humble tone, whieh he had nwroirodart 
the oommeneement of this interview : 

* Ah, my old Jean, am I not as well peisnaded of this «8 yoa 
iroy and was it not these fidsehoods which rendexisd me so wi" 
just toward Den Joie^ to iriumi I owe and wish to make »pa« 
i*itienV 

Jean Coutean's honesty was now assailed on a different sUe* 
To see the baron make reparation to Don Joero, tiie loterof 
the baroness, appeared to him diahenonrable to his eld nmM ; 
he felt a violent repncnance at aiding in a step so hnmiliatittg, 
and he replied with the blontness which foxmedymarksd Ms 
ofaftraeter: 

* Oh, my lord^ do not be so anxious to mike amends to 3C. 
do Frias. If yon haTO wronged liim, yon are quits.' 

But the baron was listening no longer to Jean Oe«teau : a 
new thought had taken possesaion of him, and interfUptlDg 
his old servant, he cried : 
' What was it he said to Gharlotter 
' I do not remember ; they spoke of a meeting.' 

< Yes, yes,' said the baron, * that snffioes ; it it t 
He tiien added, with singular Tehemenoe : 
'Don Jose de Frias, my fine page, atlafttyoa are\Mi&y 

power!' 

* What do you mean, my lord P 

* Away, away 1' said the baren, 'they shall not alwayB Icugh 
at the blind old man. Oh, the Mood of Paula has pa«ed Into 
the veins of her daughlier. Ooed ! good t we shall see^ w« 
!Bhall«ee !' 

< My lord, you terrify me,' mied Jean, shrinking baekwnid. 
'Tou hare made me serve you in some hornd purpose'iif 
Tengeaaioe.' 

' Well then !' said Hhe baron, ^you shall do pefaanee for tbhpf 
ascending the h^ght of Saint Benoit, upon youi knees, endiliE 
when you reach the chapel, you look through the gnte/awl 
see sister Claude upon ner knees in prayer, and snutittg %er 
briaast, you oau tell her in my name, that she will -aoen JMM 
flrom me.' 

f Ify lord,' said Jean, ' the baroness Is a holy wettan,'aiid if 
fihe has sinned, which I do not know, she has well i ' '^ 
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liar fiuiHs, dnringihe fiibesnTesn that ahe has pMnedlnyoiKte 
uoBTent. 

^Sbe is so holy/ aaid the baron, Uhiit I would fain help. itf 
«aaomae her, and yon onght to be well pleaaed, Jeen Contean, 
to aaaiat in making her a saint, and when she is in heaven,jdli9 
trili aid yon in entering, if yon are not there before her, or 
ahe will draw yon from the hell which yon have merited.' 

All that ferocity which had^ formerly oharaoteriaed the 
baron'a features, reappeared aa he nttered these words. 

* For the lore of heaven, my lord,** cried Jean, ' for theloTd 
of heaven ! undertake nothing, whioh may prejudice my aool^ 
aalvation, I beg you, I implmre you 1 It would be wroag, 16 
would be base.' 

* Holla ! holla 1* cried the baron, in a voiee of thunder, ' i§ 
there no one here to rid me of this sniyeller, this importunato 
iowver 

* Ah 1' exclaimed Jean Couteau, as he withdrew, ' I fearal 
that the curse of heayen would fall upon my head, when I 
watered your honse again.' 

^^enoe ! hence, old dotard !' muttered the baron, dragging^ 
himself toward the house, as well aa he was able; ' I hold my 
vngeanoe in my hands, and it ahall be terrible ! yea, yea^ tes' 
rible P 

The baron's cries had reached the payilion, where Charlotte 
waa converaiDg with the man whom Jean Couteau had recog- 
nised as Don Jose de Frias, and of whom Bernard had spoken 
to Pastourel, under the name of YasconoelloB. Charlotia 
Irarried ont, and beheld her father proceeding with great diA* 
«nlty,«npported by Jiis emtoh alone; ahe ran tairarda hinit 
and placing her arm beneath his^ she aaid with aaaicofiinlf 



' Lean upon me, sir !' 

The old man atarted, as if at the touch of an enemy^ jead re* 
pliedrong^y : 

' Laare me, Charlotte ; yon have aemething better .to dOp 
tiian to think of a blind old man like me : you are at an atfo 
when girls lie to their fathers— when they b^^in to be perfi<a« 
1MB and hypocritioal.' 

How, air r cried Charlotte, 'how have I deserved thia re* 
preach )' 

The Baron de la Aoqne regretted the violence whioh had 
thna hmried him away ; he repressed hia indignation, tmi 
after a momentary silence, replied : 

* Charlotte, my child, when a man anffera, when he ia blind, 
4rken he feels his inability to seek the aid of whioh he atandfl 
in need, he is of tmitimea unj ost. I waa wrong to complain, itc 
iron aire a good child, and yon have taken bettervcare.of JW 
tkan 1 deaervo.' 

.Clhadatte ma aieeaatongMd. to^ihe iU hxamna: ofihariitttlh 
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Irat never before had the heard him excuse H. She was 
moYed, for more than one reason, perhaps, by the toBl 
irhich the baron had given to liis violence, and she said : 

' If any one is wrong, my father, it is I, for not being neiar 
yon when yon called.' 

The baron assumed an air of gay good humour, and replied : 

'And this fault you will repeat upon the instant, for if 1 
liustake not, I hear the gallop of a hone. It is Bernard, is it 
not 1 It is he ! I feel your arm trembling against mine.' 

'Father !' said Charlotte, in confusion. 

* Well, well,» cried the baron, * I will wait until you think 
iit to tell me the truth, for the marquis loves you.' 

Charlotte trembled still more violently. 

* And you love him also^ do you not V 
'Father—' 

'Let it pass ! no more of it ; but he must not delay to ask 
me for your huid, for I am hard preesed in another quarter.' 

' Oh, my father !* cried Charlotte, ' do not pledge yomf 
word before two days have passed— this is all the delay I ask*^ 

' Why does he not speak at onceV said the old man. 

' Because I do not wish it,' replied Charlotte, proudly. ' I d* 
not wish that he should ask for my hand, without the consent 
of the duke, his father. Tou can refuse him for a son-in-law, 
t)ut I am unwilling, if you consent, to be refused for a 
daughter-in-law.' 

' Ah r muttered the old man, ' it is her mother's pride ! So 
much the better 1* 

They reached the door of the castle, at the moment when 
the Marquis de Yelay leaped from his horse. He saluted the 
l>aron, inquired after his health, and, by a sign, gave Charlotte 
to imderstand that he wished to speak with her. As if the 
old man had seen this signal, he said : 

' Qo, my children, go 1 The society of a sick man is not 
fluited to your years. Still, sir marquis, before you leave the 
^castle, oblige me by your presence for a few moments in my 
chamber, i have a favour to request of you relative to the 
Harquis of Veroni.' 

After having led the old baron to the arm- chair, which he 
had left to walk to the pavilion, Charlotte rejoined Bernard, 
and the following conversation occurred between them. But, 
]>efore we narrate it, it is necessary to make the reader ac- 
quainted with the young girl, whom he, as yet, knows only by 
name. 

As the baron had said, Charlotte possessed the blood and 
pride of her mother, but not her mother's passions. Paula 
'had erred, and she had severely expiated her fault, even at 
the time, when, as would be thought, she was happy from it. 
Agitated by remorse, and by the fear of dishonour, she had 
#v«n meditated a greater crime, and still she had taken refi^^e 
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Is penitoaoe. Bat Charlotte'i chanotor was Teiy different 
ftom that of her mother's. She had reached the age of twenty 
jean, and nothing had yet dktnrbed the quietude of hez 
Mart Bdnoated beneath the evea of the baron, ahe had 
8caroel]r passed the yean of her <mildhood, when she formed 
her opinion of him. Inatmoted aolely by the preaenoe of 
this wicked old man, she had learned to look npon vice witk 
aversion. Tet the vices of the baron, instead of engendering, 
- in the heart of his daughter, those Tirtuee which were opposed 
to them, gave rise only to their opposite &ults. 

Thus the baron was gross and licentious in his langnafftf, 
while Charlotte spoke with a reserve^ which shrunk from U&e 
most innocent jest ; the baron gave way to anger, and rayed 
and swore ; Charlotte was calm, even to insensibility ; but 
the baron soon forgot his anger, while Charlotte stored up 
her resentment. If. de la Boque loved the pleasures of the 
table, and drank to excess : Charlotte pushed sobriety to the 
verge of the ridiculous. The father braved opinion, the 
daughter would have preferred any suffering, to the humilift* 
tion of the slightest blame. The baron passed for a brutal 
«&d tyrannical father ; Charlotte enacted the part of a most 
eabmissive and devoted daughter; there was much affected 
ostentation in the vices of the baron, but there was a humir 
lity still more affected in the vices of his daughter. 

Striving thus against the influence of her father's character, 
perhaps^ aJso, from motives of calculation, Charlotte tried to 
merit commendation in all those points in which the baron 
was deserving of contempt Bat, on the other hand, if she 
gave alms to the poor, whom he repulsed, she was pitilesa 
towards the vagrant, whom he sometimes received with kind- 
ness ; and we are obliged to confess, that there was more 
honesty and humanity in this old man, whose life had been a 
tissue of vicious or shameful deeds, than in this young girl, 
whose every action was irreproachable. 

When the baron directed some extraordinary expenditure 
of money, Charlotte was careful not to countermand it or to 
blame it, but she dressed henelf more plainly, or sold some 
ornament of value. This became known, and her conduct 
was the subject of general eulogium. But her virtues were so 
fiff from being virtues, that, but for the contrast of her father's 
vices, she would not have known how to appear virtuous. — 
Pride was the main feature — the very basis of her charactex. 
Tet nature had thrown an admirable veil over her lofty and 
implacable spirit ; the expression of her face was sweet-^hez 
eyes were sad and serious— her form was slender — her step 
<»reles8— her eyes languid and plaintive. These outward 
attractions would have deceived the shrewdest observen, and 
the Marquis de Yelay could not be numbered among these*. 
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<T«aT M\iet is groivi&g land,' and Beniacd ; ^y<nr aaigvilo 
tpa^Aoe has inbdnedliim.' 

<My father/ rapliad CIisHotte, 'is, finun his sank, ao- 
qnainted with those rolea of good bvaeding, whidi jure inctii* 
-penaable in the preieace of -tt man of your rtation.' 

'It is for this reason that I would fUwi^js be nasar yoo, to 
leasen yonr trials, and to alleviate the cares of yoar.poaitiML* 

This was very prettily said, but Charlotte had sonetlmig 
else to think of. 

' You are too often here, as it is, Bernard/ she replied. <I 
ylsid perhaps too readily to the etmsolation of luniBg near 
me a heart that is not destitute of pity.' 

'Destitate of pity!' said Bernard. 'Bo you 4^y this 
40rm to the most ardent affeetion f 

' BCarqiiis de Yelay !' said Charlotte. 

< The purest !' added Bernard. 

U do not doubt it,' rejoined Charlotte ; * bat that your pio- 
flenoe here may giye rise to no eomments, yon matt Jiot pra« 
iong it, unless you have a valid title to do ao.* 

' And is not this my highest wish 1' 

^ I am pleased to think ao, Marquis de Vday , but yon. ana 
not ignorant that your will is aubject to that of -tiie dnke^ 
'your father.' 

' D'Auterive has jcnt arrived with full powers.' 

'Bat you do not know their import' 

'Ah r cried Bernard, 'he most do aa I would havethim.' 

' Bernard/ replied Charlotte, ' there is, as you ara^«ware^a 
man more powerful than us all, who, as I kiKvw,.eaa diotata 
the course of M. D'Auterive/ 

'OldPastoiael.' 

' Have you seen him V 

'I have.' 

'And at what hour can I visit hkn )' 

Bernard was silent for a mommit; he- then tsEiad,imp»< 
tsently : 

' HM, Charlotte I I must own that I eamiat bear to be ia 
the hands of a man like this. What oonoem has an aatso« 
leger, whose origin and name are unknown, wM the vdeatii^ 
of the son of the Bake de 2f evns V 

* Bernard/ said Chartotte, sadly, ' it ki evident tbatyouhwra 
always been happy ; you h»ve not been taught to 4k>w the 
head to neoessities which wound at once the heart and ^h» 
pride ; bnt this lesson must be learned.' 

' I know not what reasons the Comto'de Auterive, the Hm* 
quis of Yeroni, and others, nlay have to submit their deiagai 
•tO'tho will of this Peatourel, bat I have none.' 

If Bernard had glanced at Charlotte as he spoke thus, Iw 
woidd have observed the change in her features, not^sith- 
atanding her efforts to conceal it She was silent j she feaced 
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iMt^lie agitation of htr voiee migtii Mnyliu^of the Inttt; 
bat she goanned Bernard with a piercing glantSf M ho 
added: ^ 

* Thank God, I have no secret to conceal T 

* I belieye it, Bernard, and it is for this reason that I havd 
accepted the homage of yonr Iotc. Bnt do we know the 
secrets of the past 1 Has not yonr mother, like mine, retired 
to the Benedictines? 

^ And who knows—' 

Bernard's face was eoTered with a bknh. 

' I do not pretend to judge of the motWw whieh hAve 
induced my mother to retire from the worid : but whatevac 
ik&y were, they cannot be honourable to me, since—' 

A disdainful smile played around Chaziotteni lips, aa Bamaid 
continued : 

'Since they are so to ber, I am sure of it.' But, in any 
case, they are too far above what this Pastounl can know^ to 
oompel me to have recourse to him.' 

Charlotte did not reply to this apology to the duehvi; aha 
.attorsd merely the words : 

' It must be so.' 

Bernard made a gesture of impatienee. 

Charlotte resumed her most majestic air, and said : 

' Ton know as well as I do, that it must be «o.* 

* As you please,* replied Bernard. ' This man will eacpeot 
you to-day, at the hour of fire.' 

* I will go.' 

' You will not go alone 1' 

< I will go alone,' said Charlotte. 

Bernard appeared dissatisfied, and Chaarlott^aMed : 

' Marquis de Yelay, the only appairettt relations whieh y«t 
«zi8t between us, are those of ordinary friendship ; if tnia 
▼isit offends other sentiments in your bosom, I re|[iet it, bat 
it is my duty to admit no witness to this intendew. This 
outfht to Buffioe ; duty is meritorious only when it is hard to 
fttmL I will fulfil this aa I haye fulfiUed others, should my 
happiness be the forfeit.' 

This speech, begun in a serious tone, was ended with «mo« 
tion, and aceompanied by a tear. Bernard, the repentant 
Bernard, who knew with what pious derotkm Charlotte had 
^oeomplished the most trying duties, was ashamed to maotfwt 
Ute least dissatisfaction, and he at once replied : 

* Go then, Charlotte, go I' 

The young girl did not reward her lover with the slighteefi 
ehew of gratitude fer this compyance, but replied : 
' You will not forget that myfathw washes to«peakirMh 

^i will go to him, Ohtflotte, but the heur of ymir s^pdttif 
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nent is itill diatant^ and you know that I oaxmot be too mntk 
witli you.* 

* Betarn to the paTilion^ Bernard/ said Charlotte, * you will 
find me there.' 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

If our readers haye not forgotten the suspicions whieh the 
Baron de la Boque had harfi^ured concerning the enlpable 
interoourse of Don Jose and the baroness, they will understaaid, 
perhaps, how the following scene might haye occurred which 
otherwise would appear ocuous beyond all probability. 

"Whom young Bernard entered the barons presence, the lat* 
ter appeared absorbed in profound thought ; it seemed as if 
he haa not heard him approach, for when the marquis said : 

' I am now at your seryice, my lord baron,, the old man 
fltarted and replied : 

* Ah, is it you, marquis ? I did not expect you so soon ; I 
was recalling my recollections, and they are so harrowing that 
I haye yielded to the pain which these old wounds inflict^ 
when, uter long years, they open afresh.' 

' Ma /ot, baron I* replied Bernard, who already regretted 
the oonoession which he had made to Charlotte, ' eyery age 
has its cares, and those of the present are far more keen than 
those of the past' 

' Do you complain, young man ? and of what ? Of some 
amorous chagrins] of your inability to gratify some caprice? 
Wait until age and infirmity come upon you, and yon will 
then know the meaning of misfortune. You are youngs 
wealthy, handsome, braye. If a woman slights you, yon can 
giye her a riyal in one more rich and beautiful ; if a man in- 
sults you, you can call him to an account, sword in hand ; H 
you are ambitious, the future lies before you.' 

Were this anger and this sadness real, or was it all a well- 
enaoted farce? But the expression of the baron's features 
was BO melancholy that Bernard gazed upon him with more 
attention as' he continued : 

' Wait, wait before you complain, until you see the yen* 
geanoe for which you haye tarried twenty years escape yoD^ 
because you haye no longer the strength to accomplish it. 
Wait until a new outrage threatens your old age, and you feel 
yourself nailed to the chair on which you sit without tho 
power to ayert it 1' 

For a moment Bernard imagined that the baron's anger was 
directed against himself, when he spoke of a new outrago 
which threatened him. Had not the young marquis yentured 
to speak to Charlotte of fli^t ? had he not whispered the pro- 
ject to seyend persons? He was greatly embarrassed, there- 
fore ; he endeayoured to reply in a firm tone, but his emetfoa 
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did not escape H. de la Boque, as he said in a Btammering 
voice : 

< I do not oompiehend 700, bazon. Of what outrage do jon 
apeakr 

The baron was nnable to repress a moToment of unduHem- 
bled anger, for, notwithstanding his blindness, he divined the 
cause of Bernard's agitation. He checked himself, howeTor, 
and continued in a sententious tone : 

* Marquis, marquis, all respect for the noblest names of the 
kingdom is fast Yanishing, and we cannot wonder that the 
boor and the menial mock at our claims, when our own chil- 
dren show themselTOS capable of this neglect.' 

< No one,' said Bernard, still anxious about himself, * no 
one, my lord baron, has failed in respect toward you.' 

* Alas, my poor boy,' rejoined the baron in a paternal tone, 
'we men are blind to mischief, when it is a woman's mind that 
plans it.' 

* What mean jouf said Bernard, who began to understand 
that the baron's accusations were not aimed at him. 

* Marquis de Yelay, I may die with despair in my heart at 
seeing my dearest hopes deceiyed, but I will not bear with me 
to the tomb the remorse which I should feel for having as- 
sisted in deceiving a noble family.' . 

Bernard's agitation was visible in the accent with which he 
replied : 

* What is it 1 what has happened V 

^ I may be deceived, Bernard, but if it were true that Char- 
lotte could so far have forgotten the blood which flows in her 
veins^ as te be enamoured of an adventurer — ' 

* Jast heaven 1' exclaimed the marquis. 

' If, freed by my infirmities from that watchfulness which 
is the chief safeguard of a maiden's honour, she should have 
forgotten the resp^ which she owes to her name—' 

'Baron de laKoque,' said Bernard, 'it is impossible! I 
would swear it !' 

Although blind, the baron knew from the change in Ber- 
nard's voice that his defence of Charlotte was but the involun- 
tary cry of a man whose mistress is accused, while doubt, 
suspicion and indignation, are making a tempest of his soul. 

He continued, therefore, with that smooth subtlety whoae 
arrows penetrate more deeply than the heaviest blows : 

' Oh, it is well, then, Bernard ; I thank you, I believe you, 
for you cannot be deceived so easily as I mii^ht be, and you 
can testify that it is from a motive for which she need not 
blush, that she receives the Portuguese, Tasconoellos, every 
day while I sleep.' 

' Every day while you sleep f cried Bernard. 

' Since you know it^' said the baroui ' I need not be dis- 
quieted.* 
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' I know TOUT views, BernarcL They honour me ; and if 
Uiglit dMuTM the wMhctiJon wldoh I feel, it is ih» fear lest 
you might one day reproach me for having abused thecen^" 
deiioe of your yeutii, bat I am now tranqoU.' 

Tor some mementa Bernard had not listened to the baroa ; 
he was absorbed by tiie jealousy which the old man's wosda 
had excited in hiEi aonl. The baron had oeaaed speaking, asul 
Bemard was stfll occupied with lus thoughts. H. de la Roque 
impatieatly endured this silence, the movements of whi<di he 
oomd not watch, and he suddenly interrupted it by si^ing^ in 
a tone of bitterness, which contrasted strangely with the air 
of content which he had affected a moment before: 

< Has your happinees put you to sleep, sir marquis V 

Bernard started up with a bound, exduming : 

* Banin de laBoque^ Charlotte is deceiving me^-Obarlotte 
is deceiving yon, also ! I am sure of it ! 1 would swear it !' 

The baron rose suddenly, as if these words had filled him 
with dismay. 

* Marqui%' he aried, ' you are too honourable a man te say 
ft thing tike thi^ without believing it, without haviog.prot^ 
of it' 

' Baron,' replied Bemard, ' as you said a moment siooe, men 
sre blind to mischief when it a woman's mind that plans it ; 
I am convinced of Charlotte's falsehood, but if you ask me for 
proofs, 1 have none — none that are certain/ 

' It is proofe that I need, in order to avenge myself, in order 
io infitct chaatisement,' rejoined the baron* ' And these proofo 
I demand of you, marquis. She receives this Yascon^eUos 
everv day, I am sure of it, bat they escape from me when I 
think to surprise them ; they laugh at the poor blind old man ; 
they insult him, and I have no one— no one to avenge me T 

' Oh !' exdaimed Bemard, * I will avenge you, and I will 
ftTenge myself !' 

^Marquis de Yelay,' replied the baron, ' I demand but <me 
thing of you. Whatever may be your determination concern- 
ia^ this YasconceUoB, swear to me upon your honour that you 
vul not take a st^ against him without my permission.' 

Indignant as he was, Bemard revolted against this propo- 
sition, but the buron added with a tone of authority which 
imposed respect upon the youo^ man : 

'Believe me, marquis, 1 will not arrest your arm when it 
is time to strike, but my rights must precede yours, and I 
will denounce you as a man without honesty or honour, if, 
like them, you take advantage of my infirmities, to anticipate 
myjustice.' ^ 

Trhe marquis pzomifted to sid>mit to the guidance of the 
biion^ and the latter had no diffioull^ in inducing him to 
play the spy upon Charlotte's steps. An opportunity waa 
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mar at hand ; iha mystadoTu Tint whlok she was xaaolvedi t^ 
make to the sorcerer in the minsy miisfe oonoeal^ probi^j, 
BtBie msieiaeEvoiis ptroject, perk^s the amagement for bar 
fl^ht witb this Yasooncelles. Bernard awaited the hour 
nith eager impatieiice, idMlTed to obey the baron^ and to re» 
oovfit to lam faithfully^ all that he might disoorer. Bat tha* 
hasty disposition of the young marqaia did not pera&it eventa 
la follow the course which the baron had expected. 

Before we relate the concluding incidents of thia so ceiK^ 
pUoated, and still, so simple narratlTe, it is necessary to in- 
form tiie reader more particularly conoermag the principal 
peisenage of this story, and with this desijp, we lay befora* 
bJm the sketch of an old manuscript, in wmch the history of 
this mysterious man is recounted. We will extract from thia 
manuscript only such portions as hare particular reference 
to this narration. — The life of the man to whom it rtlates, 
would furnish matter for yolumeSk 

OHA.PTBR XIX. 
QfAOoxo Lions Sfai va, prince of Puzzano, marquis of Yeroniy 
was bom in Sicily, in 1655. The family of Pnzzano held a 
lofty rank, and lived in great splendour, although tdie estates 
ftam which they drew tiieir revenues were by no means aoQ<> 
ttderahle. It was a matter of curionty, therefore, to discover 
whence these immense resources could spring, which sufficed 
to gratify the most costly caprices, and their origin was at 
last discovered, or suspected rather. The Prince of Pozzano, 
to wit, proprietor of the palace of PaUianti, which waa 
situated on the sea-shore, and owner of a small bay perfectly 
aaeure, and reaching to the interior of his gardens, was ao< 
cuaed of opening this asylum to smugglers of every descrip- 
tion, and, what was still worse, to pintes from the coaat of 
Barbary, who took refuge here from storms, and from the 
pursuit of Christian vessels. 

The charge waa a serious on^ and might have ruined the 
funily of Pozzano, when the prince, who was then forty-l^ve 
yean of age, espoused the Comtesse Fiamma de Landeoli ; of 
whom many things were said wMch we are unwilling to re- 
count, but who passed for a woman to whom the viceroy re- 
fused nothing. However thia may have been,, it was from 
thia marriage, and sooner than would have been requisite in. 
any oth«r, that Giacomo, our hero^ was bom. Hia youth waa 
passed aa might have been expected in a position like hia, 
and Giacomo, freed from all strict supervision, was still almoat 
a child, when he had all the passions of a young man. At 
Bsirenteen yean of age, ha eliwed with the daughter of a oep< 
laift BmaaK>B«y]iiteiidaatof w reTeauM of tho Bominaoalft 
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at Palermo, and euried her on board a oonair,vhere h» 
swnaiaed with her nearly two yean. 

This iiyary to a man of obscure birth indeed, but who was 
connected with the affairs of the church, was more fatal to 
the &mily of Puszano, than all the culpable actions of which 
they had before been guilty. The minds of the people were 
aroused by the Ions impunity which they had enjoyed; the 
priests denounced from the pulpit the in&mous protection 
ipraated by the prince to the infidel pirates, and if he had 
not left Sicily, he would haye been exposed to the resent- 
ment of an exasperated populace. It was during this adTen« 
tore of Oiacomo's, therefore, that the prince of Puzzano re- 
tired to Naples, with a coouderable fortune, but deprived of 
the resources which he found in the secret protection that he 
accorded to the pirates of the sea. 

Now, while the &ther expiated the follies of the son, the 
latter, safe on board his yessel, had attacked a ship from 
Pisa, in which was found a considerable quantity of merchan* 
dise. Ignorant of that which had occurred during his ab- 
aenoe, Giacomo brousht his prize to the castle PalUanti, and 
was greatly surprised at finding it abandoned by his family, 
and confided to the care of a steward and a few domestics 
merely. Notwithstanding this, he secured his prize in the 
harbour, and confined his prisoners in the castle. It was on 
this occasion, that the first adventure occurred to our hero, 
which is connected, in some respects, with the present nar- 
rative. 

Among the men whom he had taken prisoners on board the 
Plsan ship, were two individuals, very different in character 
and appearance. One of them, named Festavanti, did not 
appear in the slightest degree afflicted at the sad destiny 
wUch awaited him, for, like all his companions in misfortune, 
he was to be re-embarked on board the corsair, carried to 
flome island in the Greek Archipelago, and sold as a slave. 
This Festavanti was a sculptor of Verona, and was reputed to 
be a skilful craftsman in the art of imitating the human face 
by a composition of melted wax, coloured like life. It was a 
means of ensuring his fortune, he said, in any country. This 
art, whieh is now employed to adorn the hair-dresser's shop 
merely, was then considered as nearly allied to magic, and it 
was seldom that these images were used, unless in sorceries or 
eqpjurations. His reputation had spread so widely, that it 
aroused the suspicions of the inquisition, and when Festavanti 
was taken by Giacomo Puzzano, he was flying from a summons 
of this dreadful tribunal. 

The other person whom Giacomo had taken prisoner, wai 
a Milanese Jew, who had just realized a brilliant speculation 
at Pisa, and had taken passage on board this ship, with a vieif 
to settle some affairs at Montpellier. This mm, unlike 
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FeBtaVanti, wept inoesBantly, and coned the fatal cliance 
which had thrown him into the power of Qiacomo. 

Oar young adventurer was singularly interested in Feata- 
vanti, who, when on ship-board, had shown him yarioos 
specimens of his art. Thus, he had fabricated for Giaoomo, a 
mask, which so exactly represented the features of one of the 
sailors, that in the evening twilight, he had mingled with the 
crew, and had been taken lor the man whose visage he had 
borrowed. 

This talent of Festavanti's was very welcome to Giaoomo^ 
and he promised to make his fortune, if he would enter his 
Bervices, an offer which the artist eagerly accepted. In the 
meanwhile the day had arrived on which the prisoners were 
to be embarked, and sent to be sold as slaves. According to 
the bargain made with the captain of the corsair, everj 
man retained by Giacomo, was to be paid for as if he had 
been sold at a slave market. They had agreed upon a price of 
three hundred crowns for Festavanti, when the Jew, who was 
named Ben-Aissar, requested a private interview with the 
Moorish captain. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity with which we are obliged to 
hurry over this recital, we will repeat the conversation whi<^. 
passed between the Jew and Giacomo, in order to show the > 
origin of that strange association which we have met with in 
the course of this narration. 

Giacomo, when informed of the wish of Ben-Aiiasar, re- 
ceived him in the presence of Festavanti ; he had covered his 
face with a mask that represented the features of the Moorish 
captain who commanded his vessel, wishing to avail himself 
of this opportunity to put the talent of the artist to the test. 

The Jew for a moment appeared embarraesed, but Giacomo's 
first words restored his courage. 

* You have requested an interview with me, and I have 
panted it,' he said to Ben- Aisear, * but if your object is to 
implore mercy, you need not waste your time in idle sup- 
plications, or in tears, or in useless assurance. If you should 
give me fifty-fold your value, I would not grant your prayer. 
1 ou shall never return to Italy to inform against us ; you are 
destined to live and die in slavery.' 

* What has the Mooriih corsair to dread from the accusation 
of a poor Jewl* said Ben-Aissar. 'Giacomo Spafia alone 
might harbour such a fear, and 1 know that he keeps near him 
that man, who^ as well as I, can give information to the 
viceroy.* 

' You are deceived, Jew ; this worthy Festavanti enjoys one 
advantage over you ; he has had some dealings with the Holy 
Inquisition, and he is too familiar with the customs of tlie 
mild guardian of the faith; to trust himself within the 
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xwoh of iti elatohes. Bad d«B, I do not mo how yonr i 

can profit my anooUte, and I promise yon he will not oxpend 

a aingLe pieoe of gold for the sake of keeping you <with 



'May God aoften yonr heart!' raid the Jew, 'youiittve 
cobbed me of my treaBorea, and I abandon them without 
segret ; bat it is not merely beoanie Fettaranti atanda ill with 
the Inquisition that the brave Giacomo keeps him near 
it is bManse of his oonning talent in mooiding wax 
wMoh still deoeive no one. 

' Yon think so Y cried FestaTaati, glancing at Giaoomo natii 
.an air of triumph. 

' I do not say/ replied the Jew, * that at first sight this mask 
which hides the fiboe of si^or Giacomo might not deceive a 
man who had no interest in duooyering the deception ; bat if 
your handiwork/ continued the Jew, while Giacomo removed 
the mask, 'if your wares were subjected to the test of the 
adcroecope and the thumb, and if the eye of a Lombaacd 
should scan them, feature by feature, the truth would be 
soon discoYcred, while those which I fabricate would de^ 
the most cunning usurers of Italy/ 

'Ha r cried Uie young prince, 'what mean you, aastec 
Jew 1 What craft do tou undentand so well V 

' Oh,' replied Ben- Aissar, ' why, that which gives a Int of 
tin and antimony the appearance and sound of a silver crown* 
This is a disguise more profitable than those which are made 
from the wax of signer Festavanti/ 

'And probably,' said Giaoomo, 'the treasures that you 
abandon to us with such generoBity« are made of no better 
materials 1* 

' They are of all kinds, my lord, but this is a work which 
requires solitude and secrecy, and if I were owner of a caatle 
like this, in a few years, I would become monarch of all the 
Indies.' 

These words furnished Giacomo with ample matter to 
reflection, and he said to Ben-Aissar : 

' How did you discover this secret 1* 

' Mafw,^ said the Jew, * I have spent thirty years of my life 
in prosecuting the great work ; I have lost over my fumaoes 
more p[old and more years than I have yet to hope for, and my 
experience in alchemy has taught me this truth— that to hsro 
gold, it is necessary not to make it.' 

It was ia the course of this interview, that an association 
was formed between these three persons whioh^ in after yeaxay 
included an entire province. 

In order to reach his aim, Giacomo was initiated into the 
secrets of alchemy by Ben- Aissar, and into those of hi^art 
by Festavanti. Bat too young to employ with discretion the 
power which he held in hia hands, he made use* of it to 
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*fgniify his passions. Conoealed asder Tarions masks, he htA 
f^aooTered more than one domestic aeeret, and had aftervrardtf 
'enjoyed the gratifieation of diynlgtng it. Some indisoretions 
of this nature, together with hia studies in alchemy, gained 
%im the reputation of a man devoted to the ooenlt B<Aettoe8( 
imd in direct comnranication with the devil. The prince, hit 
^^ther, had died after a few days' iUness, and rumour did net 
"lie^^te to say that Giaeomo had hastened his disease. Tfaig 
^^pas a fearful calumny, but the most frightful suspieiona 
iievered over him, and while he was pondering upon the 
''fneans of escape, he was arrested and thrown into prison. Hid 
trial was prolonged for more than two years, and what was 
*^ei7 remarkable, although almost all the instruments whidi 
'fbe-employed in the fabrication of counterfeit coin, as well sa 
'tiiie masks which he had worn, had been seised, yet the minda 
•^f tiie judges were not for a moment directed towards the 
truth. 

The fumaoes and alembics were employed, as they thought, 
in Ihe preparation of filters and magical potions : the maskfl 
-<were the images of those persons whom he wished to devote 
^ the powers of hell ; at last, after the most minute investi- 
/lotion, Giaeomo was condemned to be burned as a sorcerer. 
' His family was implicated in this sentence ; his mother was 
^exiled from Naples with her daughter Leonore, then seven or 
-eight years of age, and nothing could save the Prince Puzzano, 
«6Ten f^om the disgrace of a public execution. 

It was under these circumstances, that the inventive genius 
'<«if F^rtavanti displayed its resources. And if the fact, which 
*ve are about to relate, were not attested by numerous wit« 
'iMSses, ire should hesitate to recount it. According to the 
aentenoe rendered by the tribunal of the Holy Inquisiton, the 
* Prince of Fnzzano was taken from prison, and led to the 
-«|uay of the chiaia, where the funeral pile was prepared. He 
was placed upon it, the combustible materials which 8ur« 
^rounded him were kindled, and he disappeared from the eyes 
of the multitude In flames and smoke. Still he did not perish, 
^he stratagem by which the friends of Puzzano rescued him 
from, death, was a very simple one. These friends were 
Already numerous, they were already initiated, not into the 
secret of the manufacture, the principal seat of which was at 
'Pallianti, bnt into the association, and Puzzano was their 
hope and their chief. They lulled to sleep the prudence of 
"the /ndges and of the civil authority; no petitions were 
made to save him, no manoeuvres to retard his punishment* 
On the contrary, those most interested in his safety were 
prodigal of their anathemas against the vile sorcerer, who hacl 
fl<^d himself to the prince of darkness. The pile was prepared 
tipon the quay of chiaia. exactly over the spot where one of 
•^holurgeflt flewers, in Naples floired beneftth tiiis quay, ftnfl 
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aimpiied itself into the sea. An open space had been left in 
the centre of the pile, which was strewn with light loose 
pieces of wood, which the condemned could easily thmac 
aside with his feet. 

Baring the night in which the pile was erected, his friends 
liad removed the flagging with which the quaj was payed^ 
excavated the gronnd, and pierced through the vanlt of the 
jewer. A slight wooden ladder, which would probably be con* 
Bumed by the fire above, led from the platform to the sewer^ 
At the outlet of which, a boat was in readiness to bear 
Pnzzano beyond the reach of his enemies. All this succeeded 
admirably, and the familiars of the Holy Inquisition were 
Btill chanting around the pile, which had been constructed so 
AS to spread abroad a dense smoke, while Giacomo was already 
Jialf a league from the Bay of Naples, where he was taken on 
J>oard a brigantine, which bore him in safety to the coast of 
France. 

Giacomo was at this time twenty-five years of age, and the 
lesson which he had just received, made but a weak impres- 
sion upon him, for instead of satisfying his thirst for adveii- 
iure, it inspired him with a taste for strange and romantic 
exploits. 

This event took place in the year 1 680, and it was at this time 
that Giacomo, who was rejoined by his companion Festavanti, 
fitted out several galleys and resumed the trade of a corsaic^ 
To secure the protection of some constituted power, he 
ytumed Mahometan, and established the seat of his operations 
at Tripoli. It was here that he began to establish relations 
with the various governments of the Barbary coast, and it 
was at this time that he became acquainted with the Comte 
.4le Frias, who was then governor of the Presides, From the 
indulgence which the latter often showed Pazzano, it was evi* 
dent that, even at that time, he was one of his accomplices, 
.Still, Giacomo's attention was wholly occupied with piratical 
;.firuise8, when the following adventure gave a different direct 
tion to his enterprises. 

From the description which we have given of Pastourel In 
the commencement of this narrative, we cannot but believe 
ihat in his youth, he must have been endowed with remark« 
able beauty. This beauty was Giacomo's greatest enemy (for 
Giacomo and Pastourel are one and the same person). JBKe 
vencountered few females, in truth, who were not fascinated 
^y that determined mien, that bold glance, that lofty com- 
manding tone, which he acquired by the exercise of a power 
almost unlimited, and beside this, neither anxiety for hu own 
safety, nor any enterprise, however profitable, could tear him 
from the bands which he had imposed upon himself. We are 
not called upon to recount all the strange adventures which 
jnarked the extraordinary career of this man, but we nnst 
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IQlate one which has a direct reference to this narratiT0i^ 
life request our readers to remember that the PrincesB of 
Fuzzano, Giaeomo's mother, had been exiled. She had retired 
to France, where the city of Toulouse had been assigned to 
her as a place of residence, and dwelt there with her daugh* 
ter Leonore ; here Giacomo often yisited her, sometimes under 
one disguise, sometimes under another, while even his sister 
was kept in ignorance of the name and character of this 
stranger, whose visits were accompanied by the most magnifi- 
cent presents. This premised, we will relate the adventure 
which proved, if we may so speak, the point of departure for 
all the events which we have recounted to our readers. 

^ As we have said, the Prince of Pazzano made frequenif 
visits to his mother, now in one costume, now in another, but 
tibat which distinguished him still more effectually than this 
diversity of attire, was the art with which he changed the ex- 
pression, nay, almost the features of his face, without resorting 
to the masks of Festavanti. But whether he wore his hair of 
a light or dark hue, whether he gave to his features a tinge 
of the most delicate fairness, or of the brown and olive com- 
plexion of Spain, whether he bent his frame, and furrowed 
kis brow with the wrinkles of old age, or whether he pre- 
sented the aspect of a young student of the university, Gia- 
como always displayed an air of authority, of command, of 
moral force, which marked him as a man of no ordinary pre- 
tensions. 

One evening, after an absence of three years, he was pre* 
c'oeding through a deserted street, disguised as a muleteer, 
when he paused on hearing some one advance cautioudy 
l»ehind him,for he was of opinion, that it is better to have<me'8 
friends as well as one's enemies in front than at one's back. 
The night was dark, for, at this time, Toulouse, as well ai 
every other cifcy in France, was not lighted by lanterns of 
any kind. Every man carried about nim his weapons of 
defence, and Giacomo was armed with a long Catalonian cut- 
lass or poigxiard, and a large knotted club. 

The individual whom he had heard was probably of the 
same opinion with himself as to the respective position which 
should be maintained by two individuals who have cause to 
fear each other, for Giacomo had no sooner stopped, than the 
steps which he had heard behind him stopped also. 

This circumstance induced our adventurer to suppose that 
he had been observed and perhaps recognised ; for his costume 
was by means adapted to excite the cupidity of ordinary 
thieves. He was aware that it had been suspected for some 
time past, in Naples, that he was still in existence, and it was 
not unlikely that the information had been transmitted to the 
magistrates of Toulouse. 

The parliament of Toulouse, like all the parliaments of the 
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JoagdoB^ had inherited the claims of the eetales; aif^.' 
although the ahsolatesway of Lonis XI Y. had greatly reduoed' 
these elaims, still some few prerogatires, rather tolerated 
than recognised, had escaped the jealous anthority of the king, 
and among them must be numbered that of the general police 
of the city, which, according to the interpretation of the par* 
liament, embraced the right of surrendering criminalB to a 
foreign state. The Prince of Puzzano knew this; he knew* 
that if an agent of the Neopolitan government should come 
to demand his arrest parliament would grant it, less indeed 
from a lore of justice, than for the sake ef exercisiog a power* 
which was daily gliding from its grasp, and of confirming it 
by an act which could not fail to attract attention. This was 
iae cause of his alarm, when he heard the footsteps which. 
foUowed him stop at the same time with his own, for, as we 
haye said, his apparel was not calculated to inspire robbers 
with the hopes of reaping profit from an encounter with him» 

The spot where Giacomo paused was close by a garden wall, 
ttftd at a short distance from him he obseryed a gate set deep- 
in the thickness of the stone work. He stole cautiously inta 
tluft recess, and watted the approach of the indiyidual who*- 
ibUowed him. After a few moments he heard steps anew, but 
these came from an oppoeite direction of the street, so that- 
Giaeomo imagined that he was intercepted by two enemi0& 
Bia first thought was of flight. He now resoWed to rid him* 
lelf of one of his assailants, and he was about to leaTe the 
embrasure in which he stood, when he heard the bolts which 
fastened the gate, drawn carefully by some one on the inner 
akde. By a mechanical moTcment he pushed it, entered ther 
garden, and found himself standing face to face with, ai 
wmnan who said to him in the softest tone : 

' Ton haye come very late, monseigneur !' 

Giacomo had been exposed to too many dangers, he had 
risked his life in too many haaardous adventures, not to have 
anquired that presence of mind which takes advantage of any 
circumstance that presents itself. At her first word hi» 
imagined that he had taken the place of some gallant of high 
Xaak, since he had been addressed by the title of monseignsur; 
he divined that the female who met her lover in this way> 
aniBt have reasons for secrecy, since she employed snoh 
mystery, and he replied boldly : 

'Monseigneur cannet>come this evening, and he has sent 
SBe to inform you of it/ 

A cry of grief and terror waa the answer to these tidlngfk 

* What ! cannot come this evening ! Why, it is impossible ! 
•^r will he forsake me V 

The mind of Giacomo waa so constituted that at this reply 
all fears for his own safety vanished, and the only emotioa 
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'wbioh dhitttbed Mm, was an eager cnsiosity to understand 
the mystery in which he fonnd himself implicated. 

'Monseignenr is incapable of forsaking you, but business 
of great importance — * 

'!Ua8 he told you nothing more 1* 

'Honseigneur is not in the habit of confiding his secrets to 
those whom he employs, and althoagh he judged me worthy 
to be sent this errand, yet he has not told me the reason 
which prevents him from coming/ 

A long silence followed this reply; suddenly the female 
cried with a strange accent of determination : 

' Well then, tell your master since he cannot come this 
erening, it is useless for him ever to return ; my lot is fixed, 
and I shall know how to accomplish the sacrifice.' 

' Do not take this desperate resolution, fair lady,* said Gia- 
oomo. ' I have some influence with monseigneur, although I 
appear to be far beneath him, and if I knew what support, 
what assistance you expected from him, perhaps I could de- 
termine him to keep his {fromises/ 

*I thank you,' replied the female, 'but I would not owe to 
the intercession of a stranger that which his own gratitude 
has not dictated in my behalf.' 

This word produced a change in Glacomo's ideas ; a forsaken 
mistreas does not speak of gratitude, and he now became still 
xuore curious to understand the nature of an intrigue, which 
was carried on by nocturnal interviews, and in which there 
was no question of love. 

'Listen, madam,' he replied, < I think, nay, I am sure, that 
monseigneur desires nothing more warmly than to prove to 
you his gratitude, but it is necessary to leave the time and 
means to him; and if you will tell me where he can see you 
tcmorrow morning, and what you wish him to do in the mean 
while, I am certain that he will not fail.' 

Another silence followed these words, but the moment 
when the unknown dame was about to reply, the steps that 
Oiaoomo had heard approached the gate from either extre* 
mity of the street, and paused almost at the same instant in 
front of it. It appeared as if the two individuals had met, 
and paused to observe each other before proceeding farther. 
At last one of them spoke and said : 

' It seems that you have reached the place where you wish 
to enter, for you do not continue on your way.' 

* Ma foi, M. Barati,' replied the other, ' but it seems we are 
1)eth going to the same place, sinoeyou have stopped as well 
••I.* 

' It is he r munnure^ the young female in a tone of dnrnay; 
f what did you tell me then T 

He must haTS despatched his buunesi sooner than h« ex- 
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peoted/ whispered GUcomo, vMle he who was addnased by * 
the name of Barati, replied : 

* TeSy my lord duke, I have reached the spot to which I was 
going, thoiiffh not to enter, bat to prevent you from entering.' 

The sound of a sword leaving its scabbard was heard, and 
the duke replied, quickly : 

'Well then, sir adyocatCi I shall be obliged to clear the 
way/ 

'Duke de Nevres,' replied Barati, 'you know me well 
enough to be assured that I am not to be terrified at a sword.' 

' True, 'garditu t for I have seen you in full parliament pre- 
sent the sword of honour, which is bestowed yearly upon that 
student of the university who has borne away the prize at 
fencing ; but we who wear it have a fashion of wielding this 
weapon which wiU perplex your skill ; I counsel you, there* 
fere, to give way, or your blood be upon your own head.' 

' We will not fight, sir ; my blood will be neither upon yonr 
'head nor upon mine, neither will you enter,' said Barati, ' for 
' there needs but one word from me to make you pause. I know 
your errand to this house.* 

*Pardieu,' said the duke, laughing, ' you have found here a 

reason, truly diverting in my eyes. You know that I am 

. going to the President Lostanges, to break off your marriage 

with his daughter, the beaut&l Armando. I do not wish to 

^conceal it.' 

'But I know,' replied Barati, 'by what means you expect - 
> to succeed.' , 

' I care as little to conceal these means as I do my object. 
I intend to tell the president that you, master Barati, an ad- 
vocate of parliament) have, from among the dooumenta of a suit 
•eatrusted to you in my absence, suppressed a letter from my 
.uacle, the Marquis de Saboise, to my mother, which esta- 
' blished my rights as his heir, and which annulled the clauses 
-ot a prior will.' 

' This letter is in existence and in my keeping, Duke de 
Sevres,' said Barati. ' I can restore it to you, but it wUl 
•be necessary to produce it as it is, if you would revive this 
«uit, and I declare to yo^ that this letter contains the follow* . 
ing sentence : 

' ** Notwithstanding the acknowledgement which you have, 
made to me of your error, and although I know that your soxi 
has no right either to the name he bears, or to the fortune - 
that he has inherited, yet I will destroy the testament which 
I have made to his prejudice. — Now, that a decree of parlia- 
ment has legitimated his birth, I em unwilling to suffer tha.. 
slightest suspicion to rest upon the name that he bean, and 
I will sacrifice my resentment to the honour of my family/" ^ 

The duke did not reply, and Giaoomo laughed within higi* 
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ntM at tlie secret which he had just learned, vhen Barati 
oentiiiiied : 

' Why this testament has not been reToked, ia a question I 
cannot answer, bnt yon have heard the gronnds on which to 
iMse Tour title, and I thought that I was doing my duty as a 
faithful advocate in suppressing it' ^ 

'And you will do the dutjr of a friend in placing this letter 
in my hands, master Barati. But where the deril was my 
mother's wit, when she wrote me that she had left among 
her papers a letter which secured to me my uncle's heritage %* 

'She had forgotten, perhaps, the preamble that preceded 
the declaration.' 

'My mother was not apt to forget these things, master 
Barati ; my mother was a woman of sense ; but howerer it 
maybe, let us go to your house, show me the writing in ques* 
tion, and I promise to meddle no more with your amorous 
and matrimonial affairs, for, between ourselres, it was^ rather 
to punish your misdemeanour, than to protect this siUy 
Armando, that I undertook this foolish commission. Come ! 
oome !' 

With this, the two indiyiduals departed, and Giaoomo 
foond himself idone with Mademoiselle Armando de Loetanges, 
with whose name and rank he was now acquainted, although 
she had not the least suspicion of his own. 

During this interview, Armando had kept jjrofound silence, 
but when they had retired, she muttered in a smothered 
voice: 

' The Duke de Nevres is a wretch t* 

'Ma foi, my fair demoiselle,' resumed Giaoomo, in a tone 
vwj different from that which he had hitherto assumed, 
' had I been in his place, I should not, perhaps, have resisted 
an argument so direct as that which young Barati addressed 
to him, but that which the Duke de Kevres cannot do, ano- 
ther can do in his stead, and that other is myself.' 

' Ton, sir,' replied Mademoiselle de Lostanges, ' you cannot 
haye that influence over my father which the Duke de Nevres 
could exert. It is not merely by accusing M. Barati of sup- 
pressing this document that he could have brought about the 
rupture of a marriage, resolved upon by my father, and which 
my tears and my mother's prayers have not been able to avert.' 

' If the means which the Duke de Kevres possessed would 
have been effectual, they would be equally so in the hands of 
another. Do you know these means ) 

It was not until this moment that a slight feeling of alarm 
disturbed Armando, and that she was aware of the singularity 
of her position in conversing thus familiarly of an affair so 
private, with a man with whom she was entirely unacquainted, 
and one who had announced himself as emissary of the Duke 
de.Kevres. 
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8I10 repUfld) tiMMfose, with a faltering Toioe : 

' I thank you, sir, for the protection which yon offer me, . 
but I neither can, nor ought to accept it from a stranger.' 

'And from a muleteer/ said Giaoomo, laughing. <W«li 
then, my fair demoiaelle, I a&k you but one thing moreu 
What day is appointed for the marriage which you wish to 
avert r 

* To-morrow !* 

'To-morrow giveame but little time to take my measurea. 
if you will not aid me. If I had but a week, but three daya 
before me, I could promise you that this marriage should not 
take place, for I am greatly interested in your behalf; I know 
not why, but I feel quite ill-disposed toward this M. Barati, 
and very anxious to make the Duke de Nevres repent of his 
baseBesft' 

The tone in which theae words were uttered, was so like 
that o£a man of superior rank^ that Mademoiselle de Lostangaa 
suspected that some personage of importance was concealed 
b^Bbsatii this garb of a muleteer. 

'Who are you then, sirl' she said; 'for you are certainly, 
not in the serrice of the Duke de Kevres, as you told me.* 

'Liaten^ fair demoiselle,* replied Glaoomo, 'to the story of 
my night's adveBture.' 

He then related to her, but with the reserve necessary to hid 
safety, how he bad feared an assault in the night, how he had 
coBoealed himself in the recess of the garden gate, and- had: 
thus involuntarily discovered her secret. 

' All this does not tell me who you are,' replied MademoiaDUe 
de Lostanges, who now greatly regretted her confidence. 

'I oastnot tell you that^' rejoined Giacomo, 'for myname« 
mutt ior ever remain a secret. But it is not the less true that 
I have the wish, and the ability to serve you. The thought 
pleases me, faioinatea nae, and perhaps the danger wjiich I maf ^ 
run, renders this desire the more ardent. Confide ia chance^ 
then, mademoiselle ; it often protects us better than the beat 
contrived planSk. Tell me, then, thisttZ^iaa raeio— I mean to 
Bay, this last means by which the duke could induce your 
fathm^to•bre^ off !thit marriage^ and I pledge you my wordof 
honew that I will use it iu ypur behalfl' 

Armande hesitated and replied: 

' This measfl^ sir, ia a^ecet that I cannot reveal to the first 
comer, for it oonoems peesona who are already exposed to too 
many dangers, and I am uuinUinff to increase them. Thia 
secret, sir, would, I am sure of it^ nave changed mj father's 
purpose, whose strict integrity would never pardon VL Barati* 
for an act of treason ia favour of the enemies of our king and* 
our religion ; but this secret would remain without danger ior. 
those whom.it eanflemiy when confided to a father^ and notto 
a magistrate.' 
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«Iam no magiBtrate, xnademoiaelfo ; and I shall no moTe 
ilmse this secret, than the president, yonr father. Bat, since 
yon know it, why not yonrself rereal it to M. de LostangesV 

* He wonld not believe me, sir ; the resistance which, until 
this day, I have opposed to his wishes, would lead him to look 
upon this disclosure as a calumny. And while I think of this, 
I might say that this charge would have no more weight when 
coming from your lips than from mine ; for there is no one 
lAit the Duke de Nevres who can know— with such certainty, 
at least, as to convince my father of the truth on this subject, 
of the relations of M. Barati with the Princess of Pazzano/ 

The effect which this name produced upon Giacomo may be 
easily comprehended. Since he had left his mother, he wa» 
ignorant of any new connections which she might have 
formed, whether with Barati or with the Duke de Nevres ; 
and he now found himself thrown into the midst of an 
intrigue, which at first seemed to be in no way connected with- 
him. 

'The Princess of Pnzzano/ he ref^ied, warmly, 'has inte- 
rests in common with this Barati, and doubtless with the 
Dnkede Nevres also I Well, then, my child, whether you tell 
me more or .not, I promise I will clog the wheels of mastnr 
Barati's project ; what you have told me suffices, for I shflU 
go at once to the Princesa of Pazzano V 

' Ton do not know, then, that she left Toulouse yesterday I* 

'Left Toulouse !* cried Giacomo, in a tone of dismay, so un- 
affected, that Armando felt assured that the man who spdto^ 
this must know the princess, and was unfeignedly surprised 
and alarmed at this departure, of whieh he was ignorant. 

'Tee, sir,' replied Armando; 'and a new residence, more 
distant and more selitary, has been assigned te her; the town 
of Mirepoix has been allotted to her as aveftige^ under the^ 
penalty of exile, if she leaves it for a single day.' 

' And this Barati has had a hasd in^ this persecutien )* said* 
Giacomo^ in a gloomy tone ' I swear ifr<— he shall repent of 
it !• 

' Oh, no, sir ! on the contrary, he was the princess's friend; 
be was concerned in the intrigues which she plotted at 
Toulouse, the proofi- of widoh are in the handi of the Duke 
de Nerres/ 

It was new Giaoomo's turn to be silent. 

' JHable; he said to himself, < if this Btfati is a friend of my 
firienda, I do not well see why I should set myself againa^ 
him.' 

Still Ids cariosity inoceased' with every moment, and htt' 
resumed: 

' B«t*winii iotxigiies could the Princess of Paiauko, a poor, 
lone WDBiBD, plot against the finth alld^a|ainst the «tate-*>«ld 
intrigues in which this M. Barati is impIicatedT 
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* It 18 not for me to tell yon.' 

* But I most know them !' cried Giaoomo^ with each Tio« 
lenoe, that Armando was terrified. 

She started backward, and tittered a cry. 

* Do not be alarmed, my child/ cried Giaoomo, in a softer 
tone ; ' chance, in which, a moment since, I begged you to 
confide, has so ordered it, that I am perhaps as deeply inte- 
rested as yourself in knowing the secret of these intrignes— 
ha ! the Princess of Puzzano has been ezUed 1 Pardieu, I 
will know with whom this new i»ersecntion has originated, 
and the culprit shall me it, I promise yon.' 

' Yon terrify me, sir,' said Armando. ' I would not endanger 
the safety of any one ,* and if you are a friend to the princess, 
as your anger seems to prove, forget not that 1 have refused 
to teU you her secret, in order not to compromise her.' 

Armando hesitated, and after a moment's silence, replied, 
with great anxiety : 

' I cannot, sir 1 I cannot !' 

< As you will ; but I shall learn it then from Barati, whom 
I«hall visit on the instant* 

Oiaoomo turned to leave the garden, but Armando detained, 
him, and said: 

'Master Barati, sir— I am certain of it— Master Barati will 
accuse persons who are perfectly innocent Do not go to 
him.' 

'In that case, you must yourself tell me the truth, for, I 
lepeat it, I must know it.' 

' Well, then, promise me that you will not avail younelf of 
it to injure my father, and I wiU tell you—' 

* Oh !' cried Giacomo, * 1 begin to comprehend you. Is 
your father by chance one of those who have persecuted the 
Princess of Puzzano V 

'My father,' replied Armand, 'fulfils his duties strictly, but 
he is incapable of persecution.' 

'It is well,' cried Giacomo, 'we shall learn to appreciate 
his forbearance. And M. Barati— what has he done in all 
this)' 

' Well, then, sir, since it is necessary to tell you of all, he 
has abused the confidence of my father— who revealed to him 
the measures he was about to take — ^to seize, in the house of 
the princess, the proofii of the existence of her son — ^a wretch 
who has been guilty of every crime. Barati warned the prin- 
oasB of it, and every search was ineffectual.' 

' Bat this Barati seems to be a very gallant man,' said Gia« 
oomo, laughing; 'and were I in your place, I should be 
deliffhted to espouse him.' 

' Oh, sir, if it were generosity on his part, I should under* 
•tand it ; but it was not to save an exiled woman that he did 
thifl— it was i 
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At ihiB moment a Toioe was heard calling Mademoigelle de 
Iioitangesy who said hurriedly to Giaoomo : 

'Ah, sir, if yon cannot protect me, at least do not nse vhat 
I have told yon to the injury of any one.' 

'I will lue it only to keep my promise/ said Oiaoomo ; *I 
swear to yon, yon shall not esponse Master Ban^ti ; I will see 
to it. But tell me where he liyes.' 

iUrmande gave the imknown the advocate's address, and 
disappeared down the garden, while Giaoomo left it, and 
tamed his steps towards the dwelling of the young advocate. 

CHAPTER XX. 

A QUiauR of an hour after the interview described in the 
preceding chapter, Giaoomo knocked at Barati's door. The 
hour was untimely, and it was long before the door was 
opened ; the domestic who appeared would have turned awajF 
the importunate visitor; but Giaoomo thrust him aside 
quickly, entered the house, and directed the servant, in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by Barati, to tell his master 
that a muleteer of the mountain, who had passed through 
If irepoiz, desired to see him instantly. In this way our ad- 
venturer wished to assure himself of the truth of what 
Armando had told him ; and he could not doubt it, when he 
heard the voice of Barati exclaim, eagerly : 

* Show him up I show him uj^ V 

Giaoomo entered Barati's cabinet ; the advocate was at this 
time about twenty-five years of age ; his face was marked 
with care and thought, but every feature bore the impess 
of singular energy; and his form was carved in proportions* 
which denoted an unusual share of physical strength and 
activity. 

Kear him was seated a man, perhaps one or two years older 
than Barati, of lofty stature, and bearing in his port, and ia 
his visage, a consciousness of merit at variance with the 
l^eneral expression of his features. There was more insolence 
indeed than intelligence in his handsome, but grots and masr 
sive countenance; and Giaoomo, suspecting that it was the 
Duke de Kevres, called to mind the imputation which he had 
just heard cast upon the legitimacy of his birth, an imputa- 
tion which had been the subject of a disgraceful trial— 4in 
imputation with which our readers may remember that 
D'Auterive had reproached the duke, when speaking of his 
birth. 

' Tou call out rather loudly, my friend,* said Barati te 
the muleteer, <this is not the way to enter an honest 
dwelling.' 

* Is the dwelling honesti in the first place V' said GiaoozoOi 
^ that 10 the question.* 
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* And if it were ao, wia I mnmg to otU ^nkmkimMjf 
ih^mtm the onlj metaB to obtain almiHiont' 

* The knave has wit,' said the^dake, laugkiatf. 
' Giaoemo, *who, but a moment aineey £ad netixl 'iMmself 

ddiMKibed as a wretch b^f Anaaade, and>withoat bei^g moi«d 
by this indignity when it oame firom the lipa of a yenogo^gialy 
HHio believed the lioxvon wMoh aheJhad heard reeoaated of 
tJM Priaoe Poxsano, Qtaoomp, we aay, felt irritated ^ '.the 
iome in whioh the JDake de Kevrea apoke of him, altheogh 
there was nothing strange in it^ when uttered by a nobleman 
in reference to a muleteer. 

'Yes, in truth,^ replied CKacomo, ' I have wit; it is a 
iuaSij heritage, and thia heritage has been tiaBwittaditttnw 
dsvioiafce/ 

vThe Duke de Nevres did not oaie to widentaad this 
altaurien, bat Barati who was irritated at the vnoeremoaloiu 
4oii» with which the mideteer ihad aooosted him, gave fwee 
itowihe hint by a smile anda glanoe, tha meaning of ^wUidi 
noaldiiot be nustaken,;and the dnke enolaimed angrily : 

' What means the knave ]' 

'Iicas violence, my loud dake/ said Giaoemo, 'I fear 
fiflither great names nor great . airs, nor great swords. L hsm 
eerioBS ^airs to disonas with you, and calmness is aeoesiaiy 
for us both. Master Barati, arrange it «o that no one ein 
overhear us.' 

Barati, persuaded that an emissary of the Princess Pasxano 
Btood before him, eareiuUy dosed the doors, and said to 
.Oiacomo : 

' What news do you bring V 

* Very important news, master ; news of the arrival of 
Oiaoomo Spaffa, Prince of Pozzano. 

Barati changed colour, «nd casta glance of embarraanaent 
at the duke. 

' I know,* said Giacomo, who divined the motive of the ad« 
voeate's fears, ' I know that the Duke de Nevres is ill dis- 
pesed toward the family of Pozzano, since he haa promised 
jiademoisdle Armando de Lostanges to break off your mar- 
ci«ge with her, by revealing to her father that you had ad- 
monished the princess to remove the proofii of her son 
Giaoomo's existence, but I know, also, master, that you poissBi 
a letter which can impose silence on the duke, whenever you 
please to use it, and I cannot suppose that you have been so 
imprudent as to restore it to him, although it is for that 
^^nrpose that he is here.' 

At these words the duke and Barati gaaed at each other M 
if stuoified, and the latter replied hurriedly : — 

' Who lias told you that 1 Whence know you— 

!That shall be ezplainod to you ia dtM tbM md plaoV 
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wid GUaooBLOi ^ but before wo go fiotlier^ wamnr hob. if lot 
are tbese ivspioions of the p^niimnent relsttTO to Qiaoomo's 
«xistonoe, and what mewiurai thoold the pdaceii adopt fiMihnr 
aon'B safety I* 

'7he tone and laagnag^ of this, man was well caloidated 4o 
fiodnoe the imprettion that he was intimatelj aeqaaiuWd 
«iih the relatioaa of the Piineen of Pozzano with Baneti. 
fitfllihe la^er heaitaited to aaswer in thednke's praseaeei^bntt 
Giaoamo, who divined the motiTe of his emhaeraMxunt 
44d6d: 

'Jlf.ihe Dake de NeTres is not one of onis, it -is metely h«- 
eaoie he has not oarefolly reflected upon his 'interest:^! 
engage to proTo it to )nm in a moment. Speak in hiapoasegBwe 
•tban, speak witiiont fear.' 

'in truth/ replied the advooate, 'tiiere is but little to be 
«aid after that which you have just told the duke youseil 
Information has been given that the Pnnoe Oiaoomo of 
PuEzano is still in existence; his aanest has been demanded 
of the parliament ; parliament has engaged to give him up, 
and it was expected that a clue might be traoed to^hia meTe- 
ments by seizing the prineen's papers.' 

<I know all that,' said Qiacomo, who for the lastfewmio- 
toents had been scrutinizing a rich casket which stoedtupcm 
the desk of the advocate. * After having been informed -of 
this design by M.. de Lostanges, you gave the princess timely 
warning, and for that service she has richly rewarded you.' 

< flow/ cried Barati, ' Compassion alone— 

* And this casket, which was not placed empty in your 
iiands. It was that which determined joxl* 

'This casket/ said the advocate, turning pale. 

*I know more about it than you, more even than the 
princess/ said Qiacomo, taking it into his hands; 'your 
portion was here/ he continued, as he opened it, while the 
duke and the advocate gazed at him with astonishment. 
' 7hat of monsMgneur was here,* he added, raising the false 
bottom with the point of his poignard, and drawing from the 
-easket a magnificent necklace of diamonds, which he pre- 
wanted to the Duke de Nevexs. * The princess has ohargeid 
Aue to place it in his hands, as a testimonial of hsr thanks for 
;^ft silence which he will observe concerning this affair.' 

As we have said, Q-lacomo's great art was, with wonderful 
qui<&na8S and presence of mind, to draw advantage from the 
alightast circumstances which offered themselves. The sight 
of this casket, which he had given to his mother, and with 
the secret with which he alone was acquainted, had explained 
ithe words of Armande, when she said that it was not from 
^reneroflity that Barati had saved the Princess of Puziano. 
Still the manner in which Giaoomo assailed the probity of the 
i4Qk9 aui^t have b^en hasBBsdeuSi if he had not preyiowlf 
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overwhelmed him aa well m Btrati with astonishment, by !•» 
▼ecding what he knew of their secrets, and in such a way as 
to lead them to belieye that he was still more accurately aO" 
qnainted with them. Giacomo had no sooner obsenred the 
eager glance which M. do Nevres cast upon the necklace, 
than he formed a correct estimate of the man with whom he 
was dealing. Whatever refusals, whatever grimaces the 
dnke*B pride might oppose to him, he was sure that he had 
touched the weak spot in his character, and he continued : 

* And now, master Barati, let us hear no more of the pasi^ 
with which I am acquainted as welLas you ; let us speak- of 
tiie present. What does the Parliament know concerning 
the Prince of Puzzano f 

* Why, it seems/ said Barati, who spoke like a man in the 
presence of a supernatural being, 'it seems that they are in- 
formed of the expected arrival of the prince.' 

' I have just told you that he has already arrived.' 

' Has he brought his crew with him ?* 

' You interrogate, master Barati, and you do not answer.' 

Barati cast another glance at the duke. 

* But the duke is one of our friends, I say,* replied Giacomo, 
* for if he does not find the chain which binds him to us of 
sufficient strength, it can at least be lengthened by a few 
rows of pearls of the purest lustre.* 

^ Sir !' cried the duke. 

* The galleon which the Prince of Puzzano captured off the 
Canaries, contained an admirable store of them,* said Giacomo. 

The word gedleon was applied at that time to a vessel laden 
with gold, and this remark opened a vast field to the hopes of 
a man, whose silence it was necessary to purchase. The 
.effect of this word was so powerful that the duke repeated it 
and said : 

'A galleon 1 he has seized a galleon I' 

This exclamation of delight and surprise was accompanied 
by a mechanical gesture with which the duke thrust the 
necklace into his pocket. Giacomo observed it and resumed : 

' Have no anxiety, master Barati, as to what the prince has 
done with his crew ; he has placed them in safety, but that 
which I wish to know is this. — What information has reaehed 
the ears of parliament concerning certain intrigues against 
the State and the catholic religion, and in which—* 

This point was the point upon which Giacomo wished to be 
enlightened) and upon which he could not avow his ign(Hniaoe« 
having assumed the air of a man so accurately informed of 
the princess' secrets. Barati replied : — 

* Why, you well know how matters stand. Although an 
exile, the princess of Puzzano is allied to families which oan* 
not be assailed without fair pretext. They have taken advan- 
tage of some visitB made to the princess by a petty seigneur 0| 
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the monntain, a oartain Baron de la Koqae, who ig suBpected 
of b«ing closely connected with the protestants of the Ge« 
▼ennei, who are disposed, it ia said, to profit bj the mi8under<* 
atMidini which has occurred between the king and the pop6« 
concerning the declaration of the French clergy to raise their 
hoads i^in. Hence the princess has been accosed of putici* 

?kting in their project of revolt ; but there is no truth in it 
on know that.' 

* It matters not/ said Glacomo, * in affairs of religion one 
cannot take too many precantionsy and it was imprudent ia 
the princess to receiye tiie visits of the Baron de la Boque.' 

< The business is ended, entirely ended/ said Barati. ' The 
baron has returned to his castle. But I am of your opinion ; 
I think that the princess will do well to avoid all communica- 
tion with him, now that they dwell at some distance firom 
each other. But there is one point upon which she should 
be upon her guard ; you know that the prince, who was con- 
demned for having devoted himself to the occult scienoeiB^ 
kept a laboratory in his mother's house.' 

* We are now in France,' said Giacomo, * and the royal de^ 
ciee, abolishes all accusations against sorcery, so that this 
accusation cannot be interpreted as a crime.' 

< Without doubt/ said Barati, * but the exlBtence of a che« 
mical laboratory would be none the less dangerous on that ao- 
oount.' 

Otaoomo did not comprehend him, but he hesitated to 
question him more closely, when the duke, desirous to dis- 
play his wit, interrupted them: 

' Master Barati is right/ he said, ^ the king has just esta- 
blished a ehamhre ardente to discover and prosecute the band 
of poisoners, who now invest France, and the gentlemen of 
the robe are too eager to gain their fees not to see a manufac- 
tory of poison, wherever they meet with an alembic or a cru- 
cible/ 

These words produced a strange effect upon Giacomo ; they 
recalled to his mind the calumny of which he had been the 
object— a calumny which accused him of having hastened his 
jbther^s decease, and he muttered in a stifled voice : 

' Oh ! everywhere the same blind and ferocious justice f 
It matters not/ he resumed, ' the Princess of Pazzano will 
take care not to subject herself to such a suspicion.' 

He was then silent. Barati, who had divined that this 
man was more than he appeared to be, now turned to him« 
and said : 

' Is this all that you wish to know V 

These words reminded Giacomo of the promise which he 
had giyen to Armando, and he felt somewhat embarrassed 
liow to keep it ; but Barati's question required an answer* 
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ImpAlled by that; ipirit of adventiire, which took detighi in. 
ihemostoomplioated intrigaec^ the prince replied : 

' It is indeed all that I wished to know, sir ; but it is not 
aU that I wished to say to you* Ton are desiroos of ei^iaiQg 
Jfademoiselle de Lostangesy are yon not V' 

* That IB a matter known to all the world.* 

' Bat it is known also to all the world that she is greatly 
ATcrse to this marriage.' 

' Kaiden's oaprice V said Barati, peevishly. 

'A oaprice which has not hesitated to apply to the Doke d» 
27 evres, to break off this projected onion.* 

' A union which I oppose no Icmger,* said M. de Nerrw, 

' Bat one that another opposes/ rejoined Giacomo^ 

' And this other V inqaired Barati. 

Giacomo's visage assumed a singular expression of joyous 
irony as he replied : 

' This other is a gentleman of passably good mieui sir — a< 

ritleman who hanSes his sword indifferently well, and who 
infinitely interested in the beautifol demoiselle de^ IiO0» 



'. know him,' said Barati. 

* I doubt it,' rejoined Giacomo. 

' Ic would be strange,' said the duke, ' if M. Barati did not 
Imow him, since they have had an encounter together, aaed 
the poor fellow is, in consequence of it, Ijing in his bed ai. 
this very moment.' 

' But there is another,' said Giacomo, laughing. 

' Another!' repeated the advocate. 

'Another, Master Barati,' said Giaeomo, 'who has ohaiged 
xne to tell you that if you present yourself to-morrow at th& 
hotel of M. De Lostanges to sign the contract, you may uy- 
deed leave it for the church ; but in that case thwe will not 
be a marriage service rehearsed there, but a mass for th» 
dead.* 

* You can bear back for answer to him who has charged you 
with such a message,' said Barati, in a firm tone, * that I 
shidl repair to-morrow to the hotel of the president, and thai« 
I will remain for an hour before his door, in order to await 
the man who may feel disposed to speak with me.' 

* Sir advocate,' said Giacomo, * if he to whom I refer wer». 
inclined to honour you so far as to measure swords with yon, 
he would not have directed me to warn yon, he would have 
€ome himself in person; but he has other means to rid hiok- 
j»elfofarival.' 

' Assassination, perhaps 1* cried Barati. 

* He is not the man to stick at it,' said Giacomo, ' if you 
Dompel him ; but he thinks that you will be so accommo- 
dating as to li^t^n to the reaioiis whleh he has directed me to- 
jepeat to yon*' 
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* Sir, I neither can nor vill listen to anything on thifl flitb- 
jeet/ said Barati. 'I love Mademoiflelle de Lostangee ; I 
lunre her father's promise, and ehe shall be mine, or I will 
pMish/ 

Giaoomo smiled at the resolntion displayed by 6arati> and 
he replied gaily : 

* Well, then. Master Barati, since yon pnsh things to this 
pass. Mid are ready to brave death sooner than renonnoe 
your bride, you shall receive no personal injury ; I promise 
this, and still you shall not espouse the fair demoiselle.'. 

* We shall see.' 

* Oh ! all is arranged,* said Giacomo. ' I observe with 
pleasure, that there are no means to terrify you ; you will 
compel us to force you.' 

' I despise your menaces,' said Barati. 

^ Yery well, master advocate,' replied Giacomo, * the man 
who sets the price upon his services, which you set upon 
yours, should confine his scorn to himself. Reflect upon my 
words ; a promise has been given to Mademoiselle de Loe- 
tanges that this marriage shall be broken off, and if by day- 
break to morrow a letter from you has not dissolved it, you 
will see that promise fulfilled in your presence. As to you, 
H. de Nevres, I have a few words to say to you in private. 
Will you have the goodness to follow me f 

The duke readily complied, andaeeompanied by Giaeomo, 
left the dwelling of the advocate. The latter was stupified at 
what had occurred, but firmly resolved to brave the threats 
that had been uttered against him. 

Scarcely were Giaeomo and the duke alone, when our ad- 
Tsnturer, with that spirit of audamty which chajracterized him, 
■Bid : 

' You have not surmised who I am, M. de Nevres. 

' In truth,' replied the latter, ' unless you are the Prince 
of Pnzzano himself, I do not see who you can be.' 

* Duke de Nevres,* rejoined Giacomo, * you have hit the 
mark, and I am delighted to find that you have understood 
Bse better than yonder gownsman ; I have hopes now that we 
can come to an agreement on every point.' 

The duke hesitated to reply, and the prince continued : 

* Ton have seen my mother, have you not ? you are ac- 
quainted with my sister Y 

* Yes, in truth,' said, the duke, with a warmth which 
proved that the subject was by no means indifferent to him. 

' You bear a noble name,' said Giacomo, * but to this name 
there is a splendour wanting which you are unable to give t<> 
it. A marriage with a rich heiress ceuld invest it with this 
splendour. Leonore is beautiful.' 

* Without doubt,' said the duke^ * and if I had listened to 
ms Iwart aloDo^' 
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* She IB wealthy/ mtemipted Giacomo, ' and her wealth • 
oonsUts in a fortone which shoold please you better than any 
other ; for it will not be necessary to render an account of i^ 
beoaose it is impossible to invest it in her own name.* For if 
this were done, inquiries might be made as to the means by 
which it has been acquired, a.ad it might be difficult to give 
the requisite information. 

<I comprehend you,' said the duke, * and it would be—' 

* Two millions shall be placed in your hands on the day 
when the contract is signed, and you will merely settle upon 
my sister a dowry of a hundred thousand crowns. Does the 
affair suit youV 

* Admirably.* 

* Well, then, be at Mirepoiz to-morrow evening ; I cannot 
accompany you thither, fox in the morning I must keep my 
word with Barati.' 

' Yon are resolved to prevent this marriage, theni' 

* I have promised Mademoiselle de Lostanges to do so.' 

* How did you become acquainted with her?' 

■* That is my secret To-morrow, then, at Mirepoix.* 

* To-morrow evening.' 

^ One word more. Is this Armando beautiful V 

* Yery beautiful ; but since you have given her this promise, 
yon must know her.* 

'I have never seen her.' 

'You jest.' 
' *Do you forget that I have dealings with supernatural 
beings T said Giacomo, laughing. 

' That troubles me but little,' said the duke, 'but do not 
forget that suspicions are aroused concerning you, and that 
you are very imprudent to meddle with an dSair, which is 
entirely indifferent to you.' 

' That is the charm of it,' said Giacomo. ' And then— you 
have told me that this Armando u beautifuL Adieu uatO 
to-morrow I' 

With these words Giacomo departed, and entered a house in 
which, at a later period the events occurred which we have 
already related. 

On the following day the young advocate sallied forth in 
his gayest attire, accompanied by a domestic, upon whose 
fidelity he could depend. He wore concealed beneath his 
dress a long poignard, and had confirmed himself in hia 
determination to repel force by force. As he walked from his 
own dwelling to that of the President de Lostanges, he pro* 
ceeded onward with watchful eye, scrutinizing the mein, the 
gait, the gesture, and even the expression of the countenance 
of those who passed near him. 

Still he met nothing to excite his suspieions that the 
menaces which he had heurd on the preceding evening would 
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1)6 put in. execution, at least by any violent means. When he 
leaohed the hotel of M. de Loitanffes, however, he perceived, 
seated npon one of the benches, which stood on either side of 
the gate, a man, who rose when he beheld him, and bowed to 
Mm with a singular expression of sarcasm. 

This individual was the innkeeper Tergnes, who was at that 
time young, but who, even then, opened hik house to the gay 
Buppera of the students of the University, and to the wild 
revels of the officers. like all his fellow-students, Barati had 
been an occasional visitor at this house, and it was not sur- 
prising that Yergnes should smile at meeting one of his old 
aoquamtances, as he gravely entered the abode of his affianced 
bride to sign his marriage contract. 

Notwithstanding this, however, Barati was so alarmed at 
this encounter, that he paused upon the threshold of the door, 
and followed the innkeeper with his eyes, as the latter hurried 
onward with rapidity. His fears rose to such a pitch that he 
despatched his domestic in pursuit of the man, and entered the 
hotel de Lostanges alone. 

With all the apparent and oftentimes real strictness which 
characterized the morals of the magistrates at this epoch, yet 
no father, in marrying his daughter to a young man of 
twenty-five, imagined that he was bestowing her upon a 
youth who could not be reproached with some slight follies. 
But follies, which a father knows in his own heart, yet of 
which he feigns to be ignorant, and which he readily pardons, 
may become an insurmountable obstacle if they are brought 
forward in a way to give rise to scandal, and above all, if they 
are cast as a reproach upon the bridegroom in the presence of 
a bride, who would gladly grasp at an opportunity of branding 
as an unpardonable crime, that which the sex is usually ready< 
to forgive, namely, a few past gallantries. 

While he slowly ascended the steps of the hotel, Baratr, . 
disturbed in spite of himself by the presence of Yergnes, re- 
called to mind all the follies of which he could be accused ;^ 
he racked his brain to recall, if, by any chance, he had left in 
the hands of this man the unsettled account of some jovial 
night, and sure of having placed his ajQfairs in perfect order on 
this score, he was vexed at himself for this strange and un- 
accountable alarm. 

When he entered the saloon of his father-in-law, the latter, 
his wife, his daughter, and a few friends, were already await- 
ing him. The reception which he met with from M. de 
Lostanges was most cordial. Barati seemed sure of success. 
Madame de Lostanges appeared embarrassed, but Armando 
received him with an air of triumph. Her glance, her smile 
was fraught with an ease, a carelessness which recalled his 
fears again. 

Bat he was one of those men whose courage and obstinacy 
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inonaad in the fkce of danger ; he cast A rapid glanoe anm&d 
him, and«eeing none bat familiar faoes, he felt oonvineed that 
the danger had not yet appeared, although Armande had 
doabtle» been warned that lome one would oome to her 
aflBistanoe. 

After the usual compliments and congratulations, Barati 
took from beneath his habit a portfolio of considerable size, 
and reaehing it carelessly to the notary, he said : 

* I beg you to ascertain the sum which is contained in this 
portfolio, and which constitutes my apport in this oontnet. 
lou will find therein two hundred and twenty thousand 
livres which are to be at once converted into specie. The two 
hundred thousand livres will be specified in the contract. As 
to the remaining twenty thousand, I offer them as a gift of 
love to Mademoiselle de Lostanges, to use at her discrtftiaii 
for her attire and her pleasures.' 

Barati had counted upon the effect of this princely liberality 
and it was well suited to the age. He was not deceived in 
his expectation. All present cried out in admiration; 
Madame de Lostanges oast a glance upon her daughter, as if 
to say : 

' My child, there are few husbands like this, mark me f 

Armande herself was greatly embarrassed; she glanoet 
itealthily at Barati, and said to herself that, except for thsfe 
horrible black habit which she detested, he was quite toler- 
able, and that with such a husband, a woman would be 
envied, at least, even if she were not happy. 

The notary now began to read the marriage contract 

The» terms in which it was drawn up, accounted for the 
preference which M. de Lostanges evinced for Barati, and fn 
the firmness which he had displayed in bringing about the 
accomplishment of this union. As the clauses of this ooxi- 
traot explain, and perhaps justify some events which we are 
about to recount, we request the reader's permission to repeat 
the principal ones ; firstly, and to account for the intereat 
which M. de Lostanges displayed in this marriage, the dowijf 
which he allotted to his daughter was but fifteen thousand 
livres, while Barati's apport was two hundred thousand*; 
secondly, the apport of Barati fell to his wife in case of hia 
decease, even if there were children ; and this apport fell' to 
her as her own property, that is to say, her rights took pre- 
eedence of those of the children, if there should be any, and 
all claims on the part of Barati's family were entirdy es- 
eluded. Thus much concerning the interests of the family df 
Lostanges. As to those of Barati, they consisted in a lilll 
and complete donation of the property of M. de Lostanges to 
his daughter, but only in case of the existence of ohildrea 
bom from the marriage of Barati and Armande. In atm 
there were AC ohUdren, Axmande had mare^« life intereeti 
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in this property, and at her death, it reverted to the presidents 
nephews. 

The rehearsal of this contract had already lasted for moi9 
than an hour, and still nothing annotinced the slightest; 
probability of interruption. Barati took courage, and it wa0 
now Armando's turn to be agitated ; that she was so, was evi- 
dent from the frequent glances which she directed towards 
the clock which stood in a corner of the saloon. It seemed 
to her as if the notary devoured the pages of the contract, 
while Barati could scarcely refrain from bidding him quicken 
his slow and monotonous utterance. 

The reading was at last ended, however, and nothing now 
remained but for the parties to affix their signatures to tho 
their signatures to the contract. As usually happens after a 
prolonged sitting, all present rose, and went one by one to 
pay the unmeaning compliments which are expected on such 
occasions. Armando's eyes were fastened upon the door : she 
seemed to invoke the unknown rescuer, whom she expected, 
but who still delayed to appear. 

The pen was presented to M. de Lostanges and his wifo ; 
they both signed their names ; it was then passed to Barati, 
who affixed bis signature, and at last the turn came to Made* 
moiselle de Lostanges. All present gazed upon her, for her 
aversion to this marriage was well known. She took the pen, 
and casting a despairing glance around the apartment, ad« 
vanoed trembling towards the table, but at the moment wheft 
«he had reached it, she paused, with her eyes fixed steadfastly 
before her. 

*■ Sign It, my daughter, sign it !' said her father, st^mly. 

Armando, confused, could only answer : — 

'Whatr 

* The contract ! this !* said M. de Lostanges. 

But he himself stood confounded at seeing a large blank 
fiibeet of paper upon the table. The contract had disappeared ! 

The occurrence seemed almost supernatural. There was 
no one in the saloon, except the family of Lostanii:e6, threo 
or four friends, the notary, his clerk and Barati. The effect 
may easily be imagined which this singular disappearance 
-produced upon all the actors in this scene, but particularly 
upon the bridegroom, who thought every danger had passefl 
l>y, and upon Amande, who at last had despaired of aid. 

The first movement of each one present, was to look under 
the table, to the right hand and the left, the second was to 
gaze in the faces of those around, though no one ventured ;to 
flay to the other : 

' Dili you remove the contract 1* 

' It is a silly trick !' cried Barati, pale with anger, ' and afl 
some one present must have practised it, I beg him not to con« 
ilnae it s(rlong as to compel me to look upon it as an inBolt*' 
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A nniTerflal cry of ' M. Bantii is right ! who has taken the 
contracts only increaeed the general embarrassment, for it 
was an ezcnse for all. The notary now began to feel uneasy, 
and tnming to bis clerk, he said : 

' Tour eyes have not left the table ; they onght not to have 
left it 1 who is it that has taken the contract 1 Speak out at 
once, for I cannot think that yon have been gnilty of snch an 
act of audacity.* 

The clerk swore that he was perfectly innocent. 

* Besides/ he added. <I have not left the saloon, you can 
search me, if yon please, for I cannot have swallowed it/ 

Barati was too familiar with the airs of culprits, not to 
BDspect the young man from his very defence. The offer of 
submitting to be searched is a common trick of robbers, after 
they have once conveyed their stolen goods to a place of 
safety. He passed quickly behind the clerk, and opened a 
amall door which was concealed by a piece of tapestry, and 
was situated directly behind the table at which the notary 
WB0 seated. He stooped hastily, and picked up a loose sheet 
upon which the notary had taken notes, and which had been 
left in the contract, and must have been dropped at the mc^ 
ment when the latter had been removed ; he pointed it out 
to all present, exclaiming : 

* That is the spot through which the contract has passed V 
'And this is the spot where it re-enters,' answered the 

voice of a man, who had opened the opposite door of the 
saloon, BO gently as to be unheard amid the general di&> 
tnrbance. 

Every eye was turned towards him, and they beheld a man 
of lofty stature and imposing features, standing in a proud at- 
titude before them. He was richly clad, in Spanish costume, 
which was covered with embroidery, and embellished with 
diamond buttons, a silken net confined his long black hair, 
and a poignard of rare splendour shone at his girdle. In ad- 
dition to this, he wore a rapier, a weapon somewhat out of 
£uihion, but the richness of which well accorded with the 
peculiar elegance of his attire. Armando gazed upon him 
with a delight which was soon changed to timid admiration 
at the singular beauty of this bold intruder. All present 
were stupified, when they beheld this man, who announced 
himself with such audacity, holding in his hand the contract 
which had so strangely disappeared. 

Barati turned ^ale, and his face assumed an expression of 
toy, as he recognised in the untimely intruder the muleteer 
of the preceding evening. 

Bat the scene which followed deserves a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXL 
Ths appearance of the muleteer inspired Bar&ti with bo 
jnach the greater alarm, as it was impossible for the young 
advocate to know how far this man was acquainted with the 
secrets of his life. Besides, from the little which he had al- 
ready revealed to him, from the singular freedom with which 
he had spoken on the preceeding evening, Barati had reason 
io fear that he might disclose his connection with the Princess 
of Puzzano, for it was evident that he was a man to hesitate 
at nothing. 

At this moment Barati felt a keen sensation of regret that 
he had not yielded to the menaces which had been uttered in 
his house, but at the next, the obstinacy of his character 
gained the ascendant, and he resolved, since the contest was 
once commenced, to sustain it to the end. 

The President de Lostanges, equally surprised, had been 
more highly irritated than any one present, at the entrance 
of this stranger into an assemblage so private, and but for the 
astonishment which held him breathless at the sight of the 
missing contract in the hands of the unknown, it is probable 
that the latter would not wish for M. de Lostanges and his 
daughter to understand it, but it was like a ray of light to 
Barati, and he felt assured that the man who thus announced 
himself, could be no other than the Prince of Puzzano. His 
first impulse was a desire of vengeance, and he was upon the 
point of proclaiming aloud the name of the proscribed man, 
but notwithetandiD^ his fury, Barati paused at the sarcastic 
glance with which Giacomo seemed to challenge his hostility ; 
he could not imagine that this man would have thrown him- 
self thus imprudently into a danger so imminent, without 
having secured the means of escape, and, above all to take 
the precautions which secured him a prolonged hearing. 

In truth, no sooner had he crossed the threshold, than he 
carefully closed the door behind him, drew to the bolts, so that 
it oould not be opened from without, and with folded arms, 
leaned his back against it, waiting for some one to address him. 

* Who are you, and what would you V said the president* 

'I am he whom you seek,' replied Giacomo, 'he whom 
your daughter expects, and he, whom master Barati will regret 
having endeavoured to save.' 

* This tells me neither who you are,' said M. de Lostanges, 
* nor by what right you enter my house tiius rudely.' 

'It rested solely with M. Barati, to prevent my entrance 
here ; he had only to remain away himself.' 

'Master Barati would have failed in all the duties of a 
man of honour, had he remained away/ replied the president. 

'He has failed in all the duties of a man of prudeacei and 
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of ftn advocate devoted to — ^those who pay him well by coming 
here.' 

' I do not know thia man !' exclaimed Barati. 

'Bat who are you V rejoined the president, ' we have heard 
enongh of insolenoe, and shoald I call my servants—' 

'Your servants will not answer your summon,* said 
OiacomOj drawing his rapier, and yon will have the kindness 
to listen to me patiently. 'Reassure yourself, madam/ he 
added, addressing Madame de Lostan^es, < and you, likewise^ 
my beautifal demoiselle, more beautiful than 1 could have 
believed you to be. I have no desire to employ violence here; 
but since master Barati has thought fit to sUsht the counsel 
which was given him yesterday, and has left his dwelling, it 
has been necessary for me to come and consult him ther^ 
eonoemiug an affair which greatly interests him.' 

' This is not the proper moment, sir,' said Barati, ' and — * 

' Ton know better than any one else,* replied Giacomo, 
interrupting him, 'that I cannot dispose of my time as yoa 
can, and for an advocate, who shonld set store by a client, 
who recompenses him so liberally, you should have shown 
more complaisance than you have done.' 

' Eaougfa, sir,' cried Barati. ' if M. de Lostanges will 
permit me, I am at your service. Ksstore that contract; 
Mademoiselle de Lostanges is about to sign it, that done, I 
will refuse you neither my time nor my counsels.' 

The tone in which Birati pronounced these words had an 
ftoeent of provooation in them which showed with sufficient 
oleamess in what sense they were to be understood by him to 
whom they were addressed; but Qiaoomo laughed, and 
replied : 

' It is this very contract marriage, master Barati, and if 
jou had designed to wait for me this morning, I would have 
told you wherefore. But since you have not thought fit to do 
00, I will explain myself. Do not grow impatient M. de 
Lostanges, my explanation will not be very long, and per« 
haps you, in your return, will thank me for the interruption 
wMoh I have been obliged to occasion to this ceremony.' 

'Speak ! speak, then !' rejoined M. de Lostanges. 

It is probable that the president would not long have endured 
the presence of this intruder, and that, at all risks, he would 
have summoned his domestics; but Barati*8 pal^eas, the 
agitation that was visible beneath the air of menace wiA 
iHiioh he gazed upon the unknown, the delight of hip 
daughter; all seemed to prove that this intervention was 
prompted by a motive, which his honour as a father rendered 
it his duty to learn. 

' I thank you, M. de Lostangee,' said Giooomo, ' the affair is 
pfeesaing; you shall judge to what extent, and I will vmguc 
ehat.M. de Barati will comprehend still m«ra cloftrly tiiAa 
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ycninelf, that it is his intereit as well as his duty to aiaist ma 
in arrsngiag matters thia Tery day. He will comprehend abo 
why thiB contract, which haa been drawn'up so admirably, is the 
very one which we need in the other affair to which I rrfer/ 

' Ton refer then to a marriage V said M. de Loetangei. 

'Yes, in truth/ said Giaoomo, gazing at B»ratl with so 
i^ttificant an expression that the saspicion flashed across the 
minds of all present that the advocate was entangled by soma 
aeoret ties, * yes, in truth, and I hope that master Barati will 
anderstand how necessary the present contract is to n«, for the 
names need only to be changed, and the position of the 
parties reversed/ 

Those ambiguous words excited general astonishment. Ba« 
rati like the rest, pondered upon their true meaning with tho 
most anxious curiosity. The air of meaning with which 
Giacomo uttered these words seemed to convey a hint that 
was by no means unwelcome to him. 

'Explain yourself,' said Barati. 

* The case stands thus. There is a young maiden of hirii 
Urth, who, during the absence of her brother has received the 
visits of a young man. Although these visits have occurred 
in the presence of her mother, yet her brother, who has re< 
turned only within the last two days, does not look upon them 
with such indifference ; in his eyes they appear calculated to 
injure the good name of hus sister, and he insists upon their 
marriage.* 

Barati gazed with open eyes on the speaker; all present 
regarded him with astonishment, but M. de Loatangea 
replied with some warmth : — 

'Efen if all this be true, I do not see how this contraet can 
be useful to you.' 

* Have I not said,' replied Giacomo, with an air of irony, 
'that it wonld suffice to ohange the names, and reverse the 
position of the parties.' 

' But to what position do you refer,' cried Barati.' 
' In the contract required between the young maiden and 
the young man in question, it is not the bridegroom w1h> pos- 
seenes some hundred thousand livres, it is the bride who 
possesses millions ; but by a strange concurrence of dronm" 
stances the husband is to be benefitted at the expense of hia 
wife, as Mademoiselle de Lostanges is benefitted in thiS' con- 
tract at the expense of master Barati. A better model for 
such a contract cannot be found, since the notary of the village 
where the ceremony is to take place is far from being as^skilfal 
as those of Toulouse, and it is for this- reason that I have come 
to obtain it.' 

Dnrinff the last few moments the possibility of a marriage 
be^een nimself and ICademoiaeUe Lenore of Puszano, had 
fceaeaMitMlfTacpiclytoBenria^aiund. Hadhenotviaitel 
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her in tbe absence of her brother t might not the yonng |pri 
have become enamonred of him, and have declared her pasaioa 
when she saw the object of it about to escape her by a mar- 
riage with another 1 In addition to this, was she not compelled 
to place in the hands of her husband an immense fortune, the 
origin of which could not be explained, (for the mention of 
the galleon returned incessantly to Barati's mind,) did not all 
this designate Mademoiselle Lenore of Puzzano as the young 
girl in question; and did not the opposition which the 
Unknown offered to his marrige with Mademoiselle de Loa- 
tanges, point him o^as the man for whom this illustrious and 
magnificent alliande was reserved 1 

At that moment Lenore*8 millions, necklaces of diamonds, 
and the galleon danced before Barati's eyes, like so many 
dazzling phantoms ; he cast a wandering glance around the 
apartment, while all present gazed with astonishment at the 
expression of indecision which had succeeded the air of gloomy 
resolve that shone in his features at the commencement of 
this scene. 

Qiacomo, who saw that he was half vanquished, continued 
in the same ironic tone in which he had hitherto spoken : 

' We cannot dispense with master Barati/ he said, ' im 
drawing up a deed so important, and I have come hither ta 
beg him to accompany me. A dowry of two millions in 
favour of the bridegroom, should not be bestowed without 
due precautions. M. Barati's presence is absolutely necessary.' 

^ What have you to answer, sir)' cried M. de LostangeSi 
indignant at the advocators eilenee. 

'In truth,' replied Barati, stammering, 'I did not know«— 
I could not foresee—' 

An appeal to the advocate's honour and probity would 
still, perhaps, have restrained him ; but the president's indig- 
nation decided the step to which the faflcmation of these 
dazzling hopes so violently impelled him. 

' Enough, sir, enough !^ cried M. de Lostanges. ' Go, and 
fulfill your contract with some lost creature whom you have 
beguiled and abandoned, and to whom you return for the 
sake of ^old. Leave my house ! leave it !' 

Barati, thus addressed, raised his eyes at this insult, and 
replied: 

< The maiden of whom you speak is worthy the respect oi 
the universe.' 

'Come then!' said Giacomo, hurrying him out of the 
apartment. Before those present had recovered from their 
confusion, they had both left the house. 

Giacomo cast a glance of triumph on Armando as he de- 
parted, and he observed that she wore an air of discontent; in 
truth she found herself abandoned wi^ extreme facility, and 
a one oould have read the secrets of her heart, it woold iM^ 
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heen seen that Barati, ohosen and perferred by a rival like tha 
one described, no longer seemed bo disagreeable to her ; then 
the man whom she refused appeared to gain by the ex- 
change, and it is always vezationB when those we reject find a 
better bargain than that of which we have deprived them. 
All this so greatly abated the joy of Mademoiselle de 
Lostanges that she was perfectly sincere in the indignation 
which she manifested at Barati's condact and tears whioh sha 
shed at the hnmilation thus inflicted npon her. 

In the meanwhile Barati followed Giaoomo like a man in a 
dream, whose steps are no longer gnided by his reason* 

When they reached the outer gate, he found a horse stand- 
ing there, already saddled and bridled. 

' And now,' said our adventurer, to Mirepoix ! * we must be 
there this evening/ 

The mention of the place where the Princess of Puzzaao 
iiesided, served to confirm Barati in the strange hope that he 
had conceived; still, however, he detained the unknown, who 
had exercised such a singular power over him, and exclaimed : 

' But who are you, then V 

' Giacomo Spaffa, Prince of Puzzano,' replied the latter. 

Barati gazed upon him for a moment in alarm ; everything 
seemed at once clear to him, and he said : 

' Do you not accompany me 1* 

* I shall be at my mother's when you arrive there, but I have 
some a£Fairs yet to arrange.' 

Barati mounted his horse, and spurred up the road to Mire- 
poix ; but no sooner had he left him, than Giacomo burst into 
a fit of laughter, and cried : 

* The jest is a good one, but the devil seize me if I feel the 
courag^e to prolong it during a ride of eight leagues ; we will 
bring it to an end this evening.' 

He still stood before the door of the hotel de Lostanges, and 
turning towards the window, he muttered : 

< Ton maiden is as beautiful as an angel ; I must see her 
again this very day.' 

Having taken this resolution, he wrapped himself in the 
lonff Spanish mantle that hung across his shoulders, and pro- 
ceeded towards the deserted s&eet which bordered the garden 
of M. de Lostanges. The gate was locked. 

* DiahUf' he said to himself, 'the service which I have ren- 
dered this young girl deserves some thanks, and if she had the 
least wit, she would have guessed that 1 would return hither.' 

He had scarcely spoken these works, when he heard a slight 
cough behind the gate. Giaoomo took off his hat in silence^ 
raised his eyes to heaven, and uttered these words : 

*0h, woman t of whatever dime, of whatever rank, Jfn 
are and you always will be that portion of humanity, which 
is the most crafty, and fondest of intrigue !' 
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Bx^g Btid. ads, Qtuoomo kbaoked at U10 gate. Ik ira» 

'Are yoa nolt oontentad iviih ne?* he said to irnnaiid«,»«8 
he b^eld her standing befinre him. 

* HaY« you not kept yonrpromiser she replied, in a Bareastio 
tone. 

' Not yet ; for yon do not think me aastapid as to bestow 
upon this advocate a happiiMBS aimoet equal to that yon have 
denied him V 

* What mean you V cried Anauide, in a tone of the liTeli^st 
joy. 

< The day after to-morrow, at midnight, I will be at tikis 
gate, and will explain all to yoa.' 

' Bat I do not know that I can come/ said Armande, 
blushing, ' for I do not know who you are/ 

* Who I am ) said Qiacomo. * Why, a man, who, tp save 
yon from suffering, has risked his life— who will risk it again, 
to see you once more, were it bat onee.' 

* You terrify me !' said Armando. 

'My name, if I should tell it to yon, would perhaps terrify 
you still more than my words.* 

* But who are you? speak i that I may know if I can—* 
She paused, blushed, and dropping her eyes to the ground, 

added: 

' Who are you V 

'A man whom you can send to the scaffold, if you tell your 
fikther that he will be waiting for you the day after to- 
morrow.' 

'Tour name] for — ' 

' My name is Giaoomo Spaffa, Prince of Pazzano.' 

Armando uttered a cry, and Giacomo closed the gate. 

' If she does not leap from her window,' he said, %s he with* 
drew, 'rather than fail to keep the appointment given by the 
corsair, the sorcerer Puzsano— if she does not put father and 
mother to sleep with drugs, in order to see and hear this de- 
testable bandit, I know naught of womankind, and will in 
future distrust the curiosity and weakness of them all.' 

A moment after, Giacomo enters the abode of Yeigaes, 
dumged his dress, and took the road to Mirepoix. 

CHAPTER XXII. 
Wi left Barati spurring towards Mirepoix, and Giac(»no fol- 
lowing him, after having appointed, a meeting with Armando 
for the day after the morrow ; let us' accompany them in thur 
hasty journey, which was replete with interest and reflectioiis 
&T them both. 

Giacomo, indeed, ga^ye little thought to the object of his 
errand to Mirepoix ; his plan had been traoed out in advance : 
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"bA had pArformed tbi»most diflioiiU pMx^ of bis des^, and he 
was on his way to complete ifc : but, daring the interv&l, it 
Btfaroely enterod his mind. It wm the peculiar oharaoteristic 
of this man to devote himself entirely to the present, and to 
diamiBB a purpose from his thoughts, as soon as he had arranged 
everything that could influence its result. The subject which 
now occupied Giacomo's reflections was a project which he had 
long meditated, and which he hoped at last to be able to put 
in operation. 

But there was still another feature in Giacomo's character, 
or rather in his conduct, which, in the eyes of others, mi^^t 
\ae1r0 appeared folly; at all times and places, he scattexed 
words and gifts about him, ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
which were sterile^ but one of which, coming opportunely to 
his aid, at a time more or less remote, amply repaid him for 
his prodigality. We will notice some which he strewed upon 
the road, in order to explain our meaning. 

He had scarcely ridden a league from Toulouse, when hi* 
course was arrested by the despairing cries of a mendicant, 
who complained that he had lost his dog, and that he could 
no longer proceed on his way, as he was blind. He was tall 
in figure, still young, and one who, but for this cruel infirmity, 
could certainly gain his livelihood by the labour of his hands. 
Any other than Giacomo would have passed on without 
heeding his cries, or would have been content witli giving 
him a jfew sous ; Giacomo stopped, and having scrutinised the 
blind man for a moment, he called to him. The poor fellow, 
guided by the sound of his voice, made his way towards Mm 
as well as he was able, and Giacomo said to him : 

' Listen, my friend : I have vowed a vow to St. James of 
Compostella — to whose shrine I made a pilgrimage to obtain 
the restoration of my sight— I have vowed a vow, I say, to 
give a gold louis to every blind man whom I might meet 
upon my road. Stretch out your hand, that I may fulfil this 

TOW.' 

The blind man obeyed, and Giacomo gravely placed in his 
hand a sous. 

The mendicant's infirmity was not proof against this disap- 
pointment, and he cast the sou upon the ground, exclaiming : 

' May St. James of Compostella render you blind and deaf, 
forsworn pilgrim, for having thus broken your vow !' 

Giacomo laughed aloud, and replied : 

* I have made you a finer gift, knave, than if I had given 
you a louis, for I have restored your sight. But listen to me 
carefully. If to-morrow, or any time within twenty years, a 
Btaa aocosts you, saying, " To the rescue qf the Mack cavalier,** 
then lend him good aid, or the infirmity which you now feign 
irill become real, from the moment when you refuse. Never 
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forget either this day or this hour ; and that yon may be aura 
to remember them, here are three bright loaUu* 

Kerer did a man in the fall poflMfldon of hit eight oaat a 
glance of greater astoniahment upon another^than the mendi- 
cant cast upon Giaoomo. He took the three loiu% while tiie 
cavalier said to him : 

* What is your name V 

' Francois GallL* 

'Well, then, Francois Galli, remember well that yon haTe 
this day met with a man who will make your fortune.' 

Giaoomo now stmck the span into his steed, and disap- 
peared. It may easily be imagined that such an event miut 
remain for ever engraved upon the memory of the beggar. Bat 
how could this benefit Giaoomo ) He did not know ; bat in 
the adventurous life which he led, he thus established so many 
points of support—so many ohanoes of refuge and safety. — 
And such a mode of procedure was the more likely to be usefal 
to him, as Giaoomo remembered, with strange accuracy, the 
words that he uttered in these encounters, the day and hour 
when they took place, and the features of the individual 
whom he accosted. 

Daring the short joumey which he took from Toulouse to 
Mirepoiz, he profitted by every occasion which offered,* 
whether at an inn or farm house, to leave behind him some 
unexpected and mysterious token of bis presence. We do not 
intend to recount them all : but we will mention one more, at 
it has some reference to this narration. 

While passing along a wretched road, which led from D*Aute- 
rive to Sainte GabeUe, Giacomo encountered a group of in- 
dividuals in festive attire ; they were some persons of rank, 
followed by a crowd of peasants, all of whom seemed very 
joyous and mirthful. Among them was a tall and beautiful 
woman, holding In her arms an infant who was clad in rich 
swaddling clothes ; it was evident that this group were going 
to or returning from a ohristeniug. Oar adventurer drew up 
by the road side, so as to stand at the right hand of the little 
troop, and uncovered his head. One of the individuals who 
walked in the front of the band, paused, saluted him^ and 
said : 

' I thank von, sir, for your attention, for I see from the station 
which you have taken^ that you know as well as we do, that it 
is an unlucky omen, for a child returning from a christening 
to encounter a man lipon a black steed on the left side of the 
road/ , 

'I not only wish, sir, that this meeting may be harmless te 
the child,' replied Giacomo, * but I hope it may be fortunate 
for him. Whose child is it, sir V 

' It is a son of M. D'Auterive, and that is his uncle aii& 
godfather, the Baron de la Boque.' 
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* I do not believe in ill omens,' Bidd tlie latter, stepping for- 
ward, and speakinff in rather a soomftil tone. 

* Bat yon will believe, perhaps, in the kmd wishes of a tra- 
Teller toward this child, when he pledges them in the name 
of his friends of the Cevennes,' replied Giaoomo, with a mind 
always awake to the slightest word which conld recall a remi- 
niscence. 

The astonishment which was Tisible in the features of the 
yonng baron rendered Giaoomo an object of siognlar curiosity, 
which was by no means diminished by his subsequent words 
and actions. 

He leaped from his horse, approached the nurse, and pre- 
senting her with a email golden medal, which was attacned 
to a silken cord, he said : 

'Fasten this precious relic about the neck of the child. It 
IB one of the coins from that treasure found by Raymond at 
Antiocb, a great number of which he deposited upon the 
holy sepulchre, that they might be distributed as objects of 
sanctity among those of his vassals who had followed him. 
He who wears one of them is sure of snccess in every enter- 
prise he undertakes.' 

All present made the sign of the cross at these words, and 
Giaoomo, lowering his voice, so as to be heard by the nurse 
alone, continued : 

' As to you, woman, you will teach this child, as soon as it 
can speak, the maxim which is written in sacred characters 
upon this piece of gold. This maxim is, that, ' tpeech is silver, 
htU tilenee is gold.* And do you also observe this precious 
maxim, and feel assured that on the day when the child shall 
hear these words pronoanced, fortune will not be far distant.* 

After having uttered this admonition, which he accom- 
panied with a few lines^ Giacomo departed, saying to the 
Baron do la Boque : 

' The seventh day from this, will be a happy one for him 
who does not fear to visit the exiles.' 

This incident, like the one previously related, was calcu- 
lated to make a lively impression upon the mind, in a country, 
and at an epoch which were far from being destitute of super- 
stitiouB notions, and when those, who, like the baron, affected 
to despise them, were considered as godless and irreligious. 

It was in this manner that Giaeomo employed his time 
while upon the road to Mirepoiz. He had rendered his jour- 
mej much shorter, by passinc throuah Saints Gabelle, thus 
avoiding Saverdun and Pamien, which were situated upon 
tiie xaml route, where he might have encountered Barati. 
Beside this, Giacomo did not spare the spur, and notwith- 
standing his delays, and the fate hour at which he left 
^ulonse^ he reached Mirepoiz before the advocate. 
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As io Bamti* nothing oonld divert his thovgiits from thtf 
Boene which had jtut pSned at the hoose of H. do Lostangei^ 
ftnd from that which was about to take places donbtlessi «t 
the dwelling of the prinosss of Pazzano. 

Befiection convinced him of the nnworthiness of his ooii' 
duct, and perhaps of his imprudence, and if he could have ve- 
traced his steps, he would have preferred the union whioh ho 
had so oarelessly aband<med, to that which had been so sud- 
denly and mjiteriously offered to him ; but the rupture had 
been formal and public, and his only hope now lay in the soo- 
oess of the enterprise in which he was at present engaged. 
Once in this train of thought, he reflected upon the prospect 
off(u:ed by the future, and he adorned it with colours so ridk 
and glowing, that he reached Mirepoiz in a kind of pleasanfe 
intoxication, from which he was destined to be but too 
rudely aroused. 

He inquired of a person whom he met, if he oould point him 
to the abode of the prinoess of Puzano. The individual 
thus addreased was a round and ruddy canon, but no socmer 
had he heard the name of the ptinoesB of Puzanno^ than ho 
scowled and answered : 

^ She dwells where such a woman onght to dwell, for it was 
very natural that the mother of a sorcerer should take up her 
lodgings in the house of a heretic' 

' Let the house belong to whom it may,' said Barati, ^I beg 
you to direct me to it, for I must see the prinoess thui evenini^ 

* Well, then,' said the canon, ' retrace your steps, and ttom* 
ing the convent, on your right hand, you will see a large doublo 
door, with a devil's claw, holding an apple for a knocker. 
That is the house that belongs to that son of perdition, called 
Bayle, and it is there that the princess of Puazano has choaea 
to dwell.' 

Barati pursued the path which had been pointed out to 
him, but he could not prevent himself from remarking tho 
singular concurrence of circumstance, which, on every occa- 
sion, helped to foster the prejudices which existed against tho - 
family of Puzzano. 

Barati reached the house, and knocked at the door. It WM 
opened in silence : he entered, and it was closed upon him 
with the same precaution. A domestic led him through a 
long corridor until he reached a saloon upon the ground floor, 
which opened probably upon the garden, but all the windows 
of which were carefully closed. 

When he entered he beheld seated around a table, Qpea 
which stood lighted tapers of green wax, the princess of 
Pazzano and her daughter Leonore, then scarcely fifteen yean 
of ase, but already giving promise of that majestic beauify« 
which she waa- destined to retain to such an age, that the ia« 
jEant which Giacomo had jost met upon his journey would ono 
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4kj become enamoured of her. A man, in black attire, ww 
alao seated at the table, whom Barati judged to be the notary* 
A gentleman whom he did not know stood in the comer of 
the saloon, conversing with Giacomo, and to the adrocate^fl 
mat astonishment, he beheld also the Doke de Nevreifl 
WflMd with extraordinary splendour. 

Still there was nothing yet, which oonid alarm Baratii al« 
though the presence of the doke was disagreeable to him. 

Soaroely had he entered the saloon, when Giacomo advanced 
to meet him, took him by the hand, and led him to hlff 
motner. 

' Madam,' he said, ' be gratefal to M. Barati for his presenofl 
liere, since, for the sake of rendering ni the service which wo 
«xpeot of him, he has left nnfinished the most important act 
daman's life.* 

' I am aware of the devotion of Master Barati, and I thank 
Mm for the evidence which he now gives ns of it,' replied the 
princess with a dignity so cold and iey that it seemed little i& 
^oeordance with the reception due to a future son*ia-law. 

Barati gazed at Giacomo, whose coolness was imperturbable^ 
«nd who then led him to his sister, saying : 

' You have not erred in your pndae of Master Barati, my 
fiister : you see that he wishes to show himself worthy of th^ 
l^ood opinion which you have formed of him.' 

This address did not much resemble the presentation of a 
1>ridegroom to his affianced bride, and the reply of Leonora 
was by no means calculated to reassure Barati. 

' I thank Hasfcer Barati for his zeal, and I am delighted to 
flee him here. I know that he is a prudent adviser, and I 
feel assured that he will agree with me in thinking that this 
<oontract has been drawn up with unnecessary haste.' 

In whatever sense B%rati interpreted these words, the infe* 
Tence was lamentable for him. If they were addressed to 
him as an advocate and a councillor, it was evident that he 
«onld not be the bridegroom ; if he supppsed them addressed 
to him as a bridegroom, the bride had just openly declared 
that she was in no haste to accomplish this union. 

Still, the tone in which Leonore had spoken was kind and 
friendly ; a suspicion now flashed across his mind ; had ho 
been deceived by the ambiguous words of the Prince of Pna- 
aano 1 and had these words been framed with an intent to en« 
tangle him in a ridiculous snare 1 An icy trem<M: shook hia 
frame, and he was about to interrogate Giacomo, when the 
latter said : 

* I hope Master Barati that you will excuse the singularity 
of my conduct under the present circumstances, but you weQ 
know that every moment is precious to a man whose life may 
Im perilled by the alighteet indiscretion ; I pray you to read 
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thii ooittnet, and tell me if it fulfils the intention of whieh I 
Bpoke to yon this morning.' 

B&rati took the oontract, not to obey the prince, bnt to 
obtftin time, i?hile he feigned to read it, to form hia resolt^ 
tion. He glanced oyer it at first, raising his eyes from time 
to lime, to catch some sign, some gesture, which might warn 
him of what was passing. But all were motionless and silent. 
' It is, perhaps, a jest," he thj^ught. He then read the eanr 
tract more attentively, and saw that it was drawn up en- 
tirely to the advantage of the husband. 

But Barati had by this time found mesns to learn the 
truth, without betraying the wild hopea which he had fos* 
tered, hopes which vaniwed one by one as he read the enu- 
meration of the titles and immense fortune of Leonore. How 
oould he have imagined that a woman so nobly bom, and 
who was related to the highest families of France, of Italy, 
and of Spain, would be sacrificed to a man of his station, 
notwithstanding the portion to which she was reduced by the 
crimes and condemnation of her brother. Barati felt enraged 
at his own folly, and at him who had so dexterously taken 
advantage of it, and although not yet convinced that he had 
been deceived, he rose with an air of calmnees, and tossed 
the contract disdainfuUy upon the table. 

' Well,* said Giacomo, * what think you of it 1* 

' I think that the contract has been drawn up with great 
foresight for the interest of him whom it concerns ; but I 
think also that the mother who should sign it would be Want- 
ing in every duty, and the man who should accept it would 
be a wretch deserving ignominy and contempt.' 

These words did not fail to produce the effect which Barati 
expected. The duke started from his seat, and exclaimed : 

' Have you brought this advocate hither to insult me f 

The truth was now evident. Barati had been tricked ; he 
had been deceived by the ambiguous phrases of Giacomo, and 
the latter had fulfilled the tureat which he hadutteiedto 
break off his marriage with Mademoiselle de Lostimges. It 
was like a thunderstroke to him. He was upon his guard, 
however, and did not evince the slightest emotion at the 
words of the Duke de Nevres. 

' If my remark is insulting, monseigneur,' he said, ' yoa 
should not find fault with me, for I was ignorant that they 
oould apply to any one here present.— The Prince of Puzzano 
oan bear witness that I was not aware that this contract oon* 
fiemedyou.' 

* He is right, and he is a man of sense also,' said Giaoomo, 
He then approached Barati, and added, in a low voices 'yoa 
will pardon the jest, I hope. I had passed my word« and as I 
trifled with my own life to keep it, I might well trifle With 
jour ambition, to which I pronuM ftmple amends.' 
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' Promise for promise, monseigneur/ replied Barati, in aa 
fXfider tone. ' 1 swear to yon at this moment, and I will 
proTe that I know how to keep my oath, I swear that I will 
haTe vengeance for this insntt, be it in ten years, twentyi 
or at the hour of my death.' 

I Yon can do it on the instant, Master Barati,' said the 
prince, ' for, although the guard of this city consists of but 
six soldiers, yet they are enough to arrest a single man, above 
all, were you to put yourself at their head.' 

Barati smiled disdainfully, and rejoined, 

* You deceive yourself, monseigneur, you are at this m(h 
ment committing a cruel wrong against your unhappy sister, 
and I do not wish to prevent it But counting from the day 
after to-morrow, remember that there lives a man who has 
sworn ^our ruin. Now, it you will permit it, the advocate 
and councillor will perform his duty, in pointiag out some 
omissions which have been left in this contract.' 

' Do so,' said the prince, who, in spite of his resolution^ 
had been disturbed by this threat, ' and I hope that, since 
the advocate remains, he wUl not leave us dlBsatisfied witii 
the fee which his kindness has so well merited.' 

* I acoept the proposition, monseigneur,' replied Barati* 
with a smile. ' I know of no better weapons than those which 
(me receives from his enemy" 

^iacomo did not reply, but he muttered in a low tone : 

' I was mistaken in this man.' 

Barati at once entered into a conversation with the notary, 
in which he manifested his perfect acquaintance with the 
details of his profession. He guaranteed Leouore^ rights in 
a manner much more ample and secure than had been done 
in the contract ; he placed her dowry beyond the reach of 
her husband, and ensured her future independence. 

' You are very careful of my sister's interests,' said Gia- 
como, smiling. 

' I am securing an asylum,' he replied calmly, ' to her 
whom I have resolved to deprive of her nearest protector.' 

' It is war, then, without mercy.' 

* Yes, monseigneur. And now,' he added aloud, ' you can 
sign the contract.' 

lioonore cast a bewildered glance upon Barati, but he stood 
calm and motionless, as if he did not observe her. The con- 
tract was signed ; Giacomo, who had disappeared for a mo« 
ment, returned with a casket, which he reached to Barati. 

* Does this appear sufficient V he said, opening it. 

' With this, and a firm will,' he replied, < one might shake 
the throne of France. Adieu !' 
' Adieu then !' said Giacomo. 
' Adieu !' repeated BaratL 
And he left the house. 
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To leave no obscurity in the explanation of the ooenr* 
rencea which have preyionBly been recounted, we must add- 
that Leonore, althongh her heart was occupied by no other 
passion, felt a kind of antipathy for the Doke de Kevres* 
jTotwithstanding his rank, and the edacation which he had 
received, yet a germ of mdeness and groasness was implanted 
in his sonl, which all his efforts were nnable to conceal, and 
which rendered him almost repulsive to Leonore. Stilly 
urged by her mother and her brother, she had at last con* 
sented to the marriage, but she had obtained, as a special 
fskvonr, that the ceremony shonld be deferred for some months, 
and that she shonld remain with her mother until the duke 
had obtained the king*s consent to this nnion, which might 
compromise his standing at court, but which, by a singular 
chance, served only to augment it. Louis XIY. already nou- 
rished the design of placing his family npon the Spanish 
throne ; as we have before said, the house of Puzzano was al- 
lied to the most noble families of Spain and Italy, and the 
great king would doubtless be well pleased to see among the 
nobles who depended upon his favour, a man who might exert- 
a considerable influence upon the success of his design. 

CHAPTER XXin. 
Lbt ns now continue our narrative and return to BaratL 
After leaving Iklirepoix for Toulouse, two thoughts alone oc- 
cupied his soul. The first was to avenge himself against 
Glacomo, the second to bring about his marriage with 
Armande. He looked upon this alliance as a certain, or at 
least very probable step to the office occupied by the president^ 
and, born of an obscure family, he had set his hopes upon the 
accomplishment of this project 

In the hazardous situation in which Giaeomo now found 
himself, he ought doubtless to have given up the appointments 
which he had made with Mademoiselle de Lostanges, but al- 
though he might have spared Barati if he had known of hia^ 
intention to renew this alliance, yet when he hear6 the menaces 
of the young advocate, he resolved to pursue his object. 

The sole precaution which he took was to obtain a promiaae^ 
from his mother that ^e would remove ail evidence of his ex- 
istence. As to the casket which he had placed in Barati'^k 
hands on the preceding evening, it might have been ex- 
ceedingly dangeroui if it had been discovered in the ahode- 
of the princess, and in giving it to the young advocate, he had 
transferred that danger to him. In addition to tbisi Qiaeomo 
advised his mother to display great liberality towards theooft* 
Tents and the chapter of the city which was henceforth to be 
her place of residence. Giaeomo had too often tested the 
power of gold not to counsel its employment as a uni^enal 
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m&edy for all annoyances in this life, and the result of this 
narratiye will show that he jadged rightly. 

Qlaoomo remained but two days at Mirepoiz, where he held 
a long and secret interview with the Comte de Frias, the 
stranger who was present at the scene which we have described, 
frias remained at Mirepoiz, where he was to meet the Baron 
de la Hoque, and Giacomo departed for Toulouse. He did 
not doubt but Barati had taken serious measures against him, 
and it was for this reason that our adventurer disguised him- 
self in a costume, which, more than any other, was calculated 
to protect him against the scrutiny of those who might lie in 
irait for him. He put on the dirty tattered robe of a 
Capuchin monk; a false beard, blood shot-eyes, and a nose 
glowing with the hue of the grape, which so effectually trans- 
formed him, that when, to test the security of his disguise, he 
presented himself to his mother, remembering her son's counsel, 
she offered him her purse. 

It was in this dress that Giacomo reached Toulouse, and 
entered the city on the very evening of his appointment with 
the beautiful Armando. The garb of a Capuchin was without 
doubt admirably suited for the peaceful traveller, but it was 
detestable for the lover ; he directed his steps therefore to the 
dwelling of Yergnea in order to change it. Giaoomo's astonish- 
ment was extreme, at hearing in the chamber adjoining the 
one in which he had entered, the voice of Biirati, who was 
oonversing with the innkeeper, and interrogating him as to the 
motives which led him to the president's hotel on the day ap- 
pointed for the signing of the contract. 

Notwithstanding Barati's threats, Yergnes refused to an- 
swer, and declared he was there by accident The yomug ad« 
TDoate$ on the contrary, maintained that he had been sent by 
some one, to watoh him, and without naming the Prince of 
Fnzzano, he described him so that Yergnes could not mistake 
the man to whom he referred ; but as the innkeeper persisted 
in his denials, Barati, seeing that he could obtain nothing by 
threats, began at last to speak of a reward. A change in the 
tone of Yergnes* voice, warned Giacomo of the weakness of 
him whose fidelity was so necessary to him ; he pushed open 
the door, and thrusting his head and hands through the aper- 
ture, said in a nasal tone : 

'Forget not the faithful servants of God !' 

' The devil take the Capuchin !' said Yergnes. 

* Begone !' cried Barati, ' these beggars are as impudent — ' 

*Hy 8on,Mnterrupted Giacomo, * hunger chases the wolf 
from the woods, and it compels me to enter this house not* 
withstanding its evil reputation.' 

' Well then,' said Barati, ' here is a louis : it is enough I sup- 
j^oitf to give you strength to go and beg elsewhere.' 
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'Ha,' fliud the Capuohin, gazing at the louiB, 'your gaoittf 
Tosity does not coat yoa mach ; this looia is a ooontwfeit/ 

'A couaterfeit !' cried Barati, retaking it, and examining it 
without being able to diaoorer any marks to convince him 
that it was spariooa. 

< It is a counterfeit, I say, and I know it, for I haye been 
unlucky to day ; I have abready received one like it from « 
muleteer as he was leaTiog Toulouse, and you may be sure I 
was surprised at his liberality. I stopped at the mint as I 
passed to change it, and, but for the sanctity of my garb,, and 
the reputation which the brothers of our order have ac<|uired 
Cor their yirtues and sobriety, they would have arrested me.' 

Barati had received this louia with several others in the 
easket which Giacomo had placed in his hands at Mirepoiz. 
All this gold was counterfeit tl^en, and his pretended libe^ 
rality was but a new trick. On the other hand this Capuchin 
had just declared, that he had received a similar louis from a 
muleteer; this muleteer then must be the prince, who hadre- 
Bumed his former disguise. Barati inquired after his age, hia 
I'features, and Giacomo described himself accurately as he had 
appeared at the advocate's house on the evening of his arrival 
in the city. 

' And you say, reverend father,' cried Barati, ' that he haa 
left Toulouse.' 

* Tes, forsooth, mounted upon a shabby mule, and jogging 
> on towards Montauban.' 

'Ah!' esclaimed Barati, 'I will overtake him though I 
ride night and day.' 

With these words he hastened from the house, while Yergnef 
. gazed with dismay at the Capuchin, and cried : 

' Accursed Capuchin I why have you meddled in the matter t 
^why tell this young man the route of the muleteer? 

' Ha ! gently, gently !* replied Giacomo, laughing heartily, 
^ do not assume that air of indignation ; if I had not entered 
in time, you would, for a few false louis, have told this Barati 
that the muleteer who pays you in fair and loyal crowns, 
would return one of these days to resume the costume of ft 
Spanish Don which he left with you.' 

< Monseigneur, it is you then t' cried Yergnes gazing at him 
attentively and with astonishment. 

' Tes, knave, but stay ! try to furnish me with something 
fit to eat, and prepare a chamber where I can dress myself 
somewhat more becomingly.t 

Yergnes obeyed, and the neighbouring clock had scarcely 
struck eleven, when Giaoomd left the house clothed and armed 
as he had been when he eniered the saloon of the President 
De Loetanges. 

About an half an hour before midnight he stood at tha 
garden gate; he pushed it; it was unfastened; he enteredl. 
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hat he nw no one. This eireamstance alarmed him. It 
might be a snare set for him, for with the gate once closed be* 
hind him, a few resolute men would suffice to overpower him. 
Armando, however, did not appear capable of such a piece of 
treachery ; still he kept near the gate, ready to fly at the least 
sign of danger. He stood for some time without hearing a 
sound ; he waited until the clock struck twelve, but all re- 
mained quiet. A quarter of an hour passed and Giacomo 
began to think that nis alarm was unfounded : he was about to 
advance &rther into the garden when he saw a female coming 
towards him, but it was not Armando ; this woman cast a 
watchful glance on all sides, and seeing no one, ehe turned 
sad spoke to some person who followed her :— > 

* I was very sure, mamselle, that he would not come, that 
he would not dare to come. We can fasten the gate.' 

' Not yet, Rosine,' replied Armando, with a faltering voice. 

* Alas ! he risked his life to save me, and it would be the 
btflest ingratitude to disappoint him. Perhaps he has some 
favour to ask of me.* 

<0h, how could I doubt,' said Giacomo to himself, 'how 
oould I doubt but she would be here ! and how careful she has 
been not to breathe my name ! how she conoeals the interest 
which prompts her under a semblance of gratitude for the 
service which I have rendered her. Oh, woman ! Still she ia 
very beautiful, and I will love her, if she will let me— but—' 

These reflections were interrupted by several voices which 
were heard at the f\irther extremity of the garden. They 
called Armando, who ran towards them, while Bosine ad> 
vmnoed hastily to close the gate. 

'In truth, Armando, I do not understand your conduct,' 
said M. do Lostanges, ' what madness has seized you, that you 
leave your chamber at this hour to wtJk in the garden 1 Go 
in — ^it is time to shut the doors ; you know that robbers infest 
this part of the city, and they might scale the wall, steal into 
our apartments, and — * 

AU this was said at intervals, and interrupted by Armande's 
excuses, who replied that she had a headache, and that sbe 
had ffone down into the garden to breathe the fresh air. The 
sound of their voices gradually grew less distinct ; Giacomo 
heard the doors closed, and he remained alone in the garden. 

Instead of being disappointed, our adventurer was delighted 
at this interruption. 

' Unless her apartment looks upon the street,' he said, ' she 
will open the casement, and we will see if she does not de- 
scend again, when I let her know that I am here.' 

He approached the house, and saw a light brought into one 
of the chambers. Bat was this Armando's 1 This must be 
ascertained. Giacomo's patience in waiting for the proper 
moment was equal to the rapidity with which he acted when 
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it ftmved. He remained ioi an lioiir leMiing ng^aalk a ire* 
in ^ont of this chamber ; he stood motionless, his eyes did 
not leave the casement. At the expiration of this time the 
light was extingnished, and Giacomo was beginning to despair 
of thesncoees of his adventnre> when the casement was thrown 
open, and some one leaned out oTer the balcony. Presently a 
voice murmured softly : 

* Qiaoomo Spaffa !* 

' He is here !' replied Giacomo, 
Armando was unable to repress a cry. 
' Bash man !' she said, ' fly ! fly V 

* Not until 1 have spoken with you.* 

^Hush! hushl my fathei^e chamber looks upon the garden.' 
< Come down, then, I implore you.' 

* It is impossible 1 the doors are looked, and my &thfir haa 
the keya/ 

' Well, then,' said Glaoomo, ' I will ascend to yon.' 

He approached the window, but the wall was entirely baie< 
and destitute of lattice work, by means of which he mighit^ 
scale it ; smd the shutters, which closed the window of the 
ohamb«r-beneathArmande*B,did not ofier the least support by- 
which he could raise himself to the upper story. 

' Oh, it is madness !' said Armando in a whisper, ' do noi 
attempt it. Some harm will befal you.' 

' Lose aU, or win all!' thought Giaoomo at this moment. 

* I must speak to you or die !* he said. ' Throw me down 
a eoid, a ribbon — anything that I may aaoend to yon.' 

* I cannot ! never V said Armando. 

She had scarcely spoken when they heard a door thzoim 
open at the farther side of the house, and a voice sud : 

* Seek him, Pluto, seek him !' 

' Tou are lost V said Armando, withdcawing. ' They haf# 
loosed the watoh dog.* 

And Giaoomo h^ird the noise made by an enormona dog. 
following his track through the iJleys of tiie garden. H» 
drew his « word to defend himself, when, the next momenti he 
beheld a sheet cast from the window : he grasped it, and, witb. 
the dexterity of a corsair, familiar with tl^ most difficult feata 
of agility, he mounted to the window, entered the chamber, 
and drew up the sheet At this moment the dog came bonndr 
ing and barking beneath the casement. 

' What is the matter V said Armando. 

^ It IS I, mamselle,' replied the gardener. ' I thovglrt I 
heard a noise in the garden.' 

* I opened the window to breathe the fresh air,* sh^ repiUed, 
A noise was now heard in the house ; Giaoomo withdrew 

into the alcove, and the venerable president appeared in hia 
night- dress, with a lighted taper in his hand. 
' Do you wish to prevent the whole house £rom sleeplsg f 
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iM Baid. * Come, get to bed, and ahat the window, and d(K 
not render it neeeBaary for ma to return to Bee if you have 
obeyed me.' 

Armande dosed the easement. 

' I shall be employed in writing the whole night, and if I 
hear this window opened again, yon will repent of it.' 

He went out, and Armande and Giacomo were left alone. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

SoMB days had passed sinoe the evening when Giacomo had 
80 boldly entered the chamber of Armande. Daring thi» 
while, notwithstanding the silence which M. de Lostanges had 
requested of those who had been present when the marriage 
of Barati and Armande was so suddenly interrupted, rumours 
of the occurrence had spread abroad throughout Toulouse,. 
and a thousand improbable tales were inyented to account 
for it. This, however, was universally maintained, that Made- 
moiselle de Lostanges had received a deadly and unpardonable 
insult 

The president's indignation had at first prompted him to 
take some serious measures to avenge himself, above all, when 
he bdieved that his daughtw had been abandoned for another 
woman ; but when he was satisfied that Barati had contracted 
no new alliance; when he knew that the bridegroom had left, 
the house of his father^ln-law se abruptly, solely to witness 
the contract of marriage between the Duke de Kevres and 
Leonora of Puzzano, his anger waa changed to astonishment. 

What duty, what obligation, what oath indeed could have 
induced him to act thus, could have led him to interrupt a> 
marriage which he had so ardently desired ! And for what? 
Apparently for nothing. It was an inexplicable enigma, 
which Barati's previous conduct could scarcely explain : h»k 
relations to the princess of Puzzano were a subject of general 
oomment, and each asked the other what powerful, tie could 
80 bind him to this family, that the slightest word waa sufi* 
dent to summon him from a ceremony of such interest. This 
supposed obligation, comMned with the singular manner bk 
which this summons had been brought to &rati, seemed to>. 
indicate some criminal plot between him and the princess of 
Puzzano, and it was resolved that the advocate should be sum* 
moned before one of the chambera of parliament. When her 
appeared before the chamber which was to interrogate hin^ 
Barati assumed an air of modest diffidence* and said : 

'1 am prepared to obey the orders of the parliament, and 
to render an account of my proceedings, but I will venture to 
aak a favour which can have no influence upon the result of 
this inquiry. To explain my conduct it is necessary that I 
should rev^ a secret which concenisthe honour of a noble 
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£unilT ; I liaye taken an oath to roToal this aeoret to the fixsti 
president of the parliament alone, in case I should be inter* 
rented, and I am not anthorized to disoloae it in fhll seasion, 
QiueiB the first president is diaaatisfied with the propriety of 
my ootirse. I yentore, therefore, to hope from the indnlgenoe 
of the chamber that it will permit me to obserre a saered 
oath, for if the first president refuses to answer for the up- 
rightneas of my condaot, it will then be in your power to 
demand a stricter inyest^ration.' 

This method of procedure sadly diuppointed the ouiiodl^ 
of the councillors, out the strict intemty of the first presi- 
dent left no room for cayil, and it womd haye been an insult 
to decide that he was unworthy of being the sole judge of the 
Talidity of Barati's explanation. 

Our young adyocate had taken his measures shrewdly; and 
he was sufficiently sure of the first president's discretion to 
know that if he could but oonyince him of the truth of what 
he told him, the secret which he was about to entrust to him 
would neyer pass his lips, and consequently that no one could 
teat its accuracy. 

Barati's request was granted, although his words had ex- 
cited eyen greater curiosity than his conduct; he at once 
retired with the first president, who led him into his priyate 
cabinet The following was the fable which Barati narrated 
to him: 

' One night,' he said, ' as I passed the hotel of the Princess 
of Puzzano, J heard loud cries in the interior of the building, 
and I stopped to learn the cause. I heard the sound of a yio- 
lent conflict, and I was about to knock at the door, when I 
saw a man leap firom the window of the hotel I at first 
thought that it was a robber, and that haying been frustrated 
in his attempt, he had wounded some fenoale of the house, 
for I had recognized the yoice of a woman begging for mercy. 
I rushed upon the man to seize him, but, being unarmed, I 
was assailed and beaten to the ground before I observed that 
my antagonist was the Doke & Kevres. 

* I recognised him at the moment that he drew his sword to 
thrust me through, when he was disarmed in his turn, by a 
man who attacked him unawares. I rose, and the duke took 
to flight I was about to thank my liberator, when he asked 
me why I had been thus assaulted. I related to him what I 
had seen and heard, and did not conceal that this man was 
the Duke de Neyres. 

< " The Duke de Neyres V** he cried, in agloomy tone, " oh I 
I might haye known it" Then he added : '* I haye just 
sayed your life, and I have the right to demand a recom- 
pense.*' 

' I offered Mm money; he refused it, and said ; 

« *f Ton do not understand me; promise me only that, at^ 
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wbateyer hour of the day or night I oome to seek you, in 
whatoyer manner I warn you to follow me, you will obey me 
on the instant'' 

' I promised, and the man required me to take an oath 
upon a aacred relio he wore about him. 

' This was the person who came to seek me at the house of 
H.de Lostanges, and the moment that he spoke to me of a 
marriage, I understood his meaning. I had sworn to follow 
him, and I did so, and in truth when I arrived at Mirepoix 
I found the Buke de liTeTres at the house of the Princess of 
Puszano. The unknown led me in company with her and 
the Duke de Nevres, into a separate chamber. 

' " Here is a witness of the outrage which you inflicted 
npon my sister," said the unknown, who then declared him- 
self to be the Prince of Puzzano; ** you would fain deny it, 
but he is here to attest it.'* 

* '* I know him," said the duke, ** and I confess my fault.*^ 

* ** WeU, then,'* rejoined the prince, <'he is to be a witness 
of the reparation which you will make to Leonore, by es- 
pousing her, or he is to be a witness of my vengeance." 

< Notwithstanding his audacity, the duke consented to the 
terms which had been offered to him, and I was present at 
the signing of the contract. These are the facts in all their 
native simplicity/ said Barati ; < I have requested permission 
to reveal them to you, in order to justify my conduct ; the 
prince has authorized me to do so, though under the restric- 
tions which I have mentioned, if they are found admissible.. 
I acted as I thought it my duty to act, for whatever are the 
crimes of her brother. Mademoiselle Leonore of Puzzano is 
worthy of all respect ; and acain, whatever opinion may be 
passed upon the prince, I ought not to forget that I owe my 
life to him.* 

* I knew/ rejoined the first president, * that you were pre- 
sent at this marriage, and I could not comprehend what in* 
terest could summon you thither at such a moment. I under* 
stand it now, and far from blaming your conduct, I approve 
of it, and I will be warrant for you ii\ face of the whole par- 
liament. Are vou content witii this V 

' With your kindness, I am, sir, more than I can express/ 
replied Barati, ' but this affair has not the less ooet me my 
happiness. I venture, therefore, to request a iSetvour of you» 
jny lord.' 

'Whatfiivourf 

* It istruel am not so mad aa to hope that IC. de Loetan|[e8 
will pardon me for the insula unintentional as it was, which 
I have been guilty of towards him ; yet if I oould hope that 
yoH would have the kindness to say to him, that it has never 
entered into my thoughta to &il in respect towards him, that 
J Teiiez»te and honoin: him aa I ovghti this would oouralfinQ 
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for tlia loM of an alliaaoe bo greatly abore my doserts— aa 
aUianoe so dear to me, that it required all the sanctity of an 
oath pronounced upon a sacred relio^ to compel me imwil- 
finely to distorb it.' 

Xb he spoke, Barati shed a few teaxs; and the first i>raBidQat^ 
charmed with his modesty and grief, replied graciously : 

' Console yourself. Master Barati, console yourself: If. dd 
IiOBtanMS has some esteem and friendship for me, and I will. 
If poBBible, arrange the affair.* 

Barati haTing thus repaired the e\ril which Giacomo had 
caused him, pondered now upon the means of retaliation* 
We will not relate the Tarious useless attempts which he made 
to diaooTor the prince ; he suspected indeed that Yeignea 
could giro him important information, but he found this man 
inaecesBibleto Ms bribes ; besides this, the young advoeateuo 
longer dared to frequent his house ; for, thanks to the inter- 
vention of the first president, he had resumed the hope of ea* 
pousing Mademoiselle de Lostanges, and it was of importance 
that no suspicion should be aroused as to the correctness of 
his deportment We also will be silent concerning the re- 
i^eotiTe position of Armando and Giacomo, for that which wa 
are about to recount will sufficiently explain it. 

Two months had passed since the scene of the marriage 
contract, the same preparations for a similar event had been 
made in the hotel of the President de Lostanges ; the same 
persons were present, and in addition, the first president of 
the parliament, and as at that time Barati repaired thither hi 
the morning. 

Armando, more terrified, more pallid than on the former 
occasion, was seated near her mother, when the advocate en.« 
tered. At this moment M. de Lostanges arose and said : 

' I have invited you all, my friends, to witness the comple« 
tion of that ceremony, which, two months af?o, was interrupted 
by the sudden departure of M. Barati. He could not have 
entered tiy house again, except to make this reparation. And 
this reparation I would not have accepted, had not the first 
president assured me that the conduct of M. Barati was 
prompted by no motive which could be offensive, or insulting 
to me or to my family. Neither would this have sufficed, for 
not the slightest stigma must rest upon the man who is des- 
tined to be the guardian of my daughter^ happiness ; but thd 
first president has declared, and will declare it to you alao, 
that M. Barati was compelled to leave my house by an impe- 
rious appeal of honour, having been summoned to perform aa 
action which deserves praise instead of blame, and which 
saved from ruin a young and innocent maiden. It is for these 
reasons, gentlemen, that I have consented to conclude this 
union; it is for this purpose that I have requeatedyour pra* 
IwnWi' ■ 
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All pMMiit tertifi€d their apprabation, and OY«f«rMmed 
Barati with compliments. As to Annaade, she seemed to 
Jupre heasd bat a single sentence of her father^ address-^that 
Barati had risked his own happkiess to save a young and ia^ 
aeooat maiden, and die mnrmored, while the tears came Into 
her eyes. 

' Qht everywhere deceit and falsehood V 

Still, however, it seemed as if she expected some new uw 
terposition, but the hour passed by, the contract was read^ 
was signed, and the pen was placed in her huid. With a be- 
wilderad air she approached the table near which Barati was 
standing ; she started back at fint, but the latter said to hex 
mildly: 

' Sign it, mademoiselle ; I know how to pardon disappointed 
bop ^ / 

What was the meaning of these words ? was he aware of the 
Eaioa ot Armando and Oiacomo, or did he allnde to her pre- 
sent state of suspense, which was so plainly stamped upon her 
features. Armando could not understand it, but impelled by 
a feeling of despair, she signed the contract, then rose, as if 
atartled at what she had done, tottered forward, and Mi in a 
swoon upon the floor. 

The insult which shehad recelvedfrom Barati, and whieh she 
had not pardoned, perhaps, as her father had done, aeemed to 
be a sufficient explanation of the anxiety which she had mani- 
fested Df the reluctance with which she consented to thia 
ankm, and of the swoon which followed the act which ren- 
dered it irrevocable. H. do Lostanges seemed to look upon it 
in this light, for, turning to Barati, who stood gazing gloomily 
upon Armande, he said : 

'Do not be alarmed, the wife will readily pardon in th« 
husband the wrongs of the bridegroom towards the bride.' 

Two hours after this, the marriage ceremony was performed 
in the chapel of the capital, and Armande returned home 
with a calmness which seemed to have originated in some 
settled resolution. The remainder of the day passed in quiet, 
and the bride appeared entirely to have forgotten the grief 
which had oppressed her in the morning. 

When evening came she was led to the nuptial chamber, 
whither Barati soon followed her. He found Armande still 
up, her features agitated, and she seemed with difficulty to 
control some powerful emotion. 

Barati paused upon the threshold, and Armande said : 

Enter, sir, for it is certidnly the first, and perhaps the last 
time that you will cross the threshold of this chamber.' 

Barati rushed toward her and gazed upon her with an 
affrighted air, for he imagined that her despair had prompted 
her to make some attempt upon heE life. 
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^CfrafUl DieuP he exelaimed, in a faltering yoice, 'what 
have jon done, and what means this paleness f 

'Listen to me, sir/ said Armando, 'there is a feaifiil w> 
oonnt to be settled between ns.' 

Buati still gazed upon her ; she directed him by a sign to 
take a seat> and sank into a chair. 

' I have deceived yon, sir,* said Armando, ' yet I do not for 
that reason think myself onworthy of yon, for yon hare 
obtained my hand by falsehood.' 

' What mean yonl* cried BaratL 

'It was not to save a young maiden from dishononr that 
yon followed the man who came to seek yon.' 

' Mon Dieu !* ezdaimed Barati. 

'It was in the hope of connecting yoarself with a family 
whose wealth conld, more efifectaally than mine, assnage 
yonr bnmiog thirst for gold.' 

'Hadam,* exclaimed Barati, 'who has whispered snch 
danders in yonr eart* 

' He who knows as well as yon do that they are truths.' 

' She paused, and Barati gazing sharply upon her, slowly 
repeated the words : ' He who knows as well as I that they 
are truths V 

' The prince of Pazzano,' said Armando. 

' Bo you know him f 

' Yea/ said Armando, ' I know him.* 

' Since whenf cried Barati* 

' Since the night when you compelled the duke to silence 
—he was near me when you threatened him with the disdo- 
snre of a letter, the publication of which would ruin him.' 

' And since thenV said Barati, with his eye fixed upon Ar- 
mando. 

' Since then,' she rejoined, hesitating, ' since then-^' 

While she was striving to subdue the emotion which an- 
tated her, a slight noise was heard below the window. She 
started, and glancing towards it, said in a faint voice : 

' He is there ! he comes too late to save me, but he has 
come in time to tell you, that between you and me there can 
exist nothing in common but the name.' 

She at once threw up the window, and Barati heard some 
one ascend the walL Confused and agitated, scarcely eon- 
Bdous of what he was doing, he retired into a comer of the 
apartment^ and in a moment Giacomo leaped in at the win- 
dow. 

' I received your billet this morning,' he said, ' when I was 
twenty leagues from here, and I hastened hither with idl 
ipeed; it is not too late, I hope.' 

' Look t' said Armando, pointing to BazatI: 

' What ! thig marriage la—' 

;i8 conduded,' said Bazatii adya&dng. 
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^ And you hare ooniented, Armande V cried GUoomo. 

*It is now eight days that I have been waiting for yoa/ 
she said, trembUng and bewildered; 'and when I thought 
that you had forsaken me, what oonld I do bat hide my difl* 
honour beneath the name of a man, who is so skilful in the 
art of acquiring that respect which he deserves no mor^ thaa 
I do.' 

A thrill of fury darted through Barati's frame. He oast a 
wild glance around the chamber, as if searching for a wea- 
pon; but Giaoomo hurling him to the floor with his powerful 
ann, and placing his poignard to his throat, exclaimed : 

'Listen, Barati, if you value your life, you must respect 
this woman. Not a word that can injure her— do you hearl 
She doubted my fidelity, she had not the firmness to rerist 
this union, and she will suifer the penalty for life ; but forget 
not this, Barati— I know you, I can read the vei7 depths of 
your sordid and ambitious soul ; at my will I can dishonour 
you or slay you — I permit you to live, honoured, respected. 
But Armando shall remain without blemish in the eyes of 
the world. Do you consent V 

'Do you love this woman f sidd Barati, with a strange ac- 
cent of calmness and resignation. 

' Tes, I loved her, and so well, that I would have made her 
my wife, had I had a name to betow upon her.* 

A savage smile played about Baratl's lips, and he replied : 

'Well, thex^ I consent, though without prejudice to the 
Yenffsanoe which I have sworn to visit upon you.* 

' Be it so,* said Giacomo. 

'And now, remain if you will, for, as she has said, this is 
the first and last time tliat I cross the threshold of this cham- 
l)er.' 

'No one shall cross it more^' said Armando, 'neither you 
nor he.' 

Barati left the apartment, and Giacomo disappeared almost 
at the same moment. 

'My life is dedicated to misfortune now f* cried Armando, 
falling upon her knees. ' Oh, God t give me the strength to 
bear it !' 



CHAPTBE XXV. 

After the scene which we have related in the preceding chap- 
ter, after the words of Barati, ' tfais is the first and last time 
that 1 cross the threshold of this chamber,' ^e reader will 
readily understand that some secret motive had silenced his 
resentment, and that he expected his vengeance from some 
future event. It is necessary ilso to inform him, that, in the 
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meuiwMle, inrmande's mother liad died, and she had left her 
Ihtiierli home te oocnpy that of her hoshand. 

'^e world in general is very ready to pity those misfbr- 
timee which are the result of some thrilling accident, some 
evident catastrophe ; bat it refoses 'to put faith in the sor- 
rows which are concealed beneath the outward show of sn 
even mode of life, and if it suspects some griefs, from the 
anxious features of the victims, it prefers to attribute them 
to sigularity and caprice of dmracter rather than to a real 
and sufficient cause. 

In truth, to look upon Baratiand his wife— the ene yoimg, 
fall of activity, devoted to his studies, aAd already reward& 
by considerable success ; the other, young also, beautiful, en- 
joying perfect liberty, treated with respect by her husband^ 
xaigtra» of a fortune above her rank— to look upon them 
thus, it would be difficult to imagine that they were not 
liappy. But from what we have already related, the reader 
triU easily comprehend that a more miserable condition could 
flcarcely be found than that of these two beings^ chained thu» 
for life together. 

It was in vain that they arranged their domestic routine so 
as to meet as seldom as possible; at table, in the world, 
they were forced to endure each other's presence, and at the 
same time to wear upon their brows the calmness and serenity 
which never visited their hearts. After a while, an event 
occurred which augmented the tortures of their life. Barati» 
who had sought relief in excessive labour from the thought 
which gnawed incessantly upon his bosom, fell dangeroiuly 
jji. 

Under these circumstances the duties of a wife are plais 
and imperious; to watch day and niffht at her husmmd's 
pillow, to entrust to no other hands those cares which are 
required by his position, this is the duty of every wife, 4md 
this duty Armando imposed upon herself. But what was 
there to cheer her in this task? Level ITo ! Hopet She 
had lost all hope ! And could her husband believe in the 
sincerity of these attentions t did he not know that they 
were a farce, a show, to blind the eyes of the world 1 his condition 
was more wretched than the poorest beggar, for the beggar, 
perhaps, has a wife, a sister, a mother, to tend him in 
sincerity, and to cheer him with love. 

Often during this malady were those undesigned crueltiee 
committed on either part, which crush and degrade those whe 
are guilty of them, and those who su£fer them* More than 
once when Armando oiSered Barati a medicine or a draught 
prescribed by the physician, he stopped, when upon the point of 
taking it, and gazing at his wife with a haggard, timid glance^ 
lie said to her in an affrighted and yet impetuous tone : 
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'Saste it, taite! danaak. it befere*me« You would «itoiiii 
yoTUself happy to be rid of me V 

AxmxDde, mamawakiMg her disgvst for those naiueons 
teu^xta, obeyed, plaeed the cup to her dips, and drank. 
Barati would then gus npon iwr with Bawge joy, and si^ : 

* It is well ! we ehall die together, if it is poiw>n.' 

On OBe eooBSion, driyen beyond ^e limits of that retigna- 
tioii which the had impoied upon henelf, Armando replied : 

■' Oh, would to heaven tiuit it were poison ! I have no fear 
of death !' 

These words, wmng from her by grief and indignation, 
sag gested to Barati the tiiought that she would not reooil 
from the sacrifice of her own life, in order to avenge herself' 
vpon her husband. A evuel and gloomy seene then passed at 
the bedside of the siok man. Barati would not receive a 
xemedy from the hands of his wife, until she had taken the 
most solemn oaths that she would not attempt his life ; he 
eompelled her to devote her soul to eternal pmition if she 
deceived him ; then, when he had tortured her with all hia 
fears, he would add : 

'Blink! drink fisst T 

Wi^ perMms of a leis resolute^ character than those of 
Barati and Armande, one or the otiier would have put an end 
to this mutual tortmre by r^fosing to grant these oares, 
or by refttsivg to aoeept them; but both had devoted 
all the power of their souls to eonoeal beneath a false 
{wmblanoe of harmoi^ and recipooeal affection, the dxasm 
whieh existed between titem, and they sustained this 
struggle until Barati's returning hea^ came to relieve them 

fRMUit. 

Ajrmande's eonstanc^, perhaps^ mif^ havo moved Baaeaii; 
perhaps, in peesenee of this devotion, eo patient, so resigned, 
the heart of the young advooate might have been softened : 
and often dnring his convaieseenee, he had said to himself that 
it would be a happiueas for him, perhaps, should he generously 
pardon the past, when an event ooeurred which restored all 
ihe enogy cf his purpose, all the cruelty of his vengeance. 

Oneerveaung, Barati, already 'suficien^ reoovered to re« 
oeive the viats of a ftm frioids, had fdt impelled toward this 
pm^t of forgiveness by the sinoere eidogiams which had 
been riiowered upon Armande^s conduct during his illness. 
93he young wife,'adBixrably perforoung the fearful part which 
.ahepli^ed, had had ^m eoun^e to listen to them wiii' mt. 
grief, without bittemeas; ahe had demeaned herself like .<. 
woman who loves, and is loved in return ; her conduct had 
been simple and natural ; all were retiring, when the wife of 
one of his colleagues, as she left the s^oon, approached Barati, 
and sadd in a oonfidraitial tcme: 

f Aad mm, oblige her< to be more careful of herself; I am 
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maoh aiif taken, or Anmmde is in a condition whioh renden 
saoh exertioni dangerooB.' 

She who uttered these words did not remark the terrible 
effect whioh they prodaoed upon Barati ; Armando had not 
heard them. She was left alone, then, with her hnsband, and 
as she usually retired as soon as the fearful task which she 
had to perform was ended, she rose to leaye the chamber. 
Barati, still feeble, pale from his illnev, still paler from emo* 
tion, rose also, and donng the door of the apartment, he 
arrested Armando's steps, and said in a tone of fniy : 

< Is it truer 

'What)' said Armando, recoUing at the threatening glance 
of her husband. 

He gazed long upon her ; the words seemed unable to leave 
hislipSf'languageseemed wanting to his anger. At last ho 
approached her, and grasping her by the arm, he replied in 
sa low but exasperated tone : — 

* Must I give my name, then, to the offspring of your guilts 
Armando turned pale and trembled. 

* Is it true V cried BaratL 

«It is true !' responded Armando, falling upon her knees. 

* And it was for thi^ then, that you durst not kill me, durst 
'not destroy yourself with me V 

This dreadful accusation reatored the strength of which her 
husband's words had preyiously depriyed her; rising to her 
feet, and offering her bosom, she cried : 

' Strike, then, sir, strike I for if it is destined to be as 
wretched as I am, better that it should die before it sees the 
light, — better that I should die before I see it suffer.' 

Whether from pity, whether from the thought of a still 
more cruel yoDgeanco, or whether that he recoiled at such a 
crime, Barati stood motionless; he was long silent : then, after 
haying taken time to form his purpose, he said : 

' Begone, madam, begone ! to-morrow you shall hear my 
resolution.' 

On the following morning, Madame Barati learned, to her 
extreme surprise, that M. do Lostanffes had been sunmioned 
by a letter from htseon-in-law, in which the latter had com- 
municated to him, in terms of the highest delight, the hope 
which he entertained of an heir ; this news was at once spread 
abroad, and the day had not ended before she receiyed the 
congratulations of her firiends and fomily. These congratula* 
tions, whioh are inyariably accompanied by flight rulleries^ 
were the commencement of a new torture for Armando. What 
was Barati*s object ! at what was he aiming 1 what did he in- 
tend to do 1 Armando would fain haye questioned him, but 
she had not the courage. 

About six months had elapsed from the day of their mar- 
riage ; Barati took his wife to a country house at a little dis- 
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taaee from the dty. Armande aooompanied him without 
opposition; the feared the oommiision of a crime, bat reeist- 
anee was impossible, and she resigned herself to her fate. 

It was in this honse that, entrusted to the oares of Roeine, 
who had been the confidante of her loye to Giaoomo, she gave 
burth to a son, and it was while this son was in her arms, that 
the following scene took place. Barati entered the chamber, 
and in the presence of Bosine, said to Armande : 

' Kow, madam, it is time that yon should know my will, 
and my steadfast purpose. 1 will not give my name to an 
in&nt which is not mine ; neither will I pnnish it more 
iererely than the world wonld punish it for the fault of its 
mother, were I to speak the truth. It would be the child of 
Bhame if I should speak ; it shall remain so still, but it shall 
never be able to cast a stigma upon you.* 

* What mean you, sir V said Armande. 

' You shall never see this child again, madam. The time 
and droumstances of its birth will explain and lend sufficient 
probability to the story of an accident, and no one will 
suspect either your dishonour or mine.' 

Armande listened anxiously, occupied by a single thought. 

* Would you destroy it )' she cried, ' would you destroy 

itr 

* This child,' said Barati, ' shall be placed in the hands of 
this woman, your accomplice, and she will entrust it to the 
care of a man who will rear it.' 

Armande cast a bewildered glance upon Rosine, who by a 
ttgn seemed to assure her that she would be faithful to the 
trust. 

* Ah, sir, you will not kill it 1 you will not burthen your 
conscience with such a crime? Ton are an honest man, sir !* 

Barati's sole reply was a disdainful laugh, and Armande 
continued, but in a very different tone : 

< I should be base indeed if the fear of shame could make 
me hesitate ; you shall not take away this child, you shall not 
tear it from my arms ; let my fault be known, but you shall 
not destroy it.' 

Barati was astonished at this resolution, and he replied in a 
tone less imperious and less bitter : 

* I have told jrou that it shall live, but I have told you 
upon what conditions, and you ought to be aware that if P 
had resolved upon a crime, I would not have suffered this, 
woman to be present at this interview. Your child shall live^ 
I say, but it shall live separated from you.' 

'And shall I never see it again 1* said Armande. 

Barati hesitated : he was aware that the success of his 
desiffu depended upon the hopes which he left to Armande> 
and ne replied : 

* The future may lead to geriouB^hanges in our lespectiye 
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^UjoAHma, and t>6fhap» inonr IMin0»; I irKearifaai^ ibU titild 
Bliall Uyey but foTget not the t(»maiits which we Iubwb b«lh 
suffered to conceal our position flmin tin eyes of the worid ; 
and if the daj should OTor come when yon ue pennitted to 
aee it, I hope that yonr affection for it will never lead you ta 
fergetthat pmdenee which is so neceiaary, in oxder tliai no 
one may suspect the motiTO of yonr atlaohnMDt.' 

These woras offered to Annande a fourer pnepeet for lli» 
fntore than riie had dreasaed of, andwithher eyes filled. with 
teazBy and a heart oppressed at the same time by shame, by^ 
grief, and almost by gratitnde, she laid : 

' Well then, sir, conceal it from CTery eye, and I swwr in. 
tbe i^toe of heaven that whatever yon may henosforth se^ 
qnire of me, I will do it in retton for this ge n er o us indolgenes^' 

Bosine took the child, and carried it from the honser it 
was wrapped in swaddling clothes whioh could afford no due 
to its origin, and following the directions which had been 
given her, she carried it to that house into which we Yatm 
already more than once introduced the reader. 

This house was that of the innkeeper Y ergne& She reattAetf 
it in the middle of the nighty and knocked at the doer in a 
peculiar manner, as she had been diracted to do. 

But before recounting the scene which passed in this house,, 
it IS necessaiy to disdcse the motives which had induced 
Barati to select the dwelling of this Yergnes. He was oon^ 
vinced that Giacomo still kept up his relations with this num^ 
and he felt confident that when once assured that a child llad 
been placed in his keeping, he would probably divine iti 
origin ; he judged, also, that if GLacomo's suspicions were onoe 
excited on this subject, he would be anxious to discover tike 
truth, and might thus Tenture upon those steps that would 
enable Barati to seiae this enemy who had escaped him, and 
who still foiled his pursuits 

Feither was it without an object that he seleoted Bosine 
for this strange errand; he had purcdkased her silence bjt 
lib«?al giffcs, yet it was probable that Yergnes would recogniae 
her as a domestic of Madame Barati's, a fact which would 
doubtless tend to attract Giacomo's attention toward the 
child. Yergnes, on the other hand, had beoi informed thai 
a secret service would be required of him, that this service 
would be rewarded beyond his expectations, and that ke 
would know the moment had arrived, when he heard a peo<» 
liar knocking at his door, winch was described to* him; 

When Bosine, thefefbre, knocked in this manner, Yeifmft 
said to a man who was with him : 

'Some one is about te enter who has a secret to confida to 
me. You know that I spoke te you of the billet whtok I 
received. Withdraw then, monseigneur.' 
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'I know this seoreV replied Giaooxao, 'I alone ought to 
know it/ 

' Bat, mongeignenr— * eaid YergneB. 

< Forget not that you are in my power, and that I havtf 
rewarded you for every aervioe which you have rendered me^ 
at a price which would have enriched ten men of your con« 
dition. Besides, you shall have tito promised reward, and I 
will double it. Let me receive the person who is about i9 
enter/ 

Yergnes obeyed, and the prince, before giving admission ta 
Eosine, locked the innkeeper in a distant apartment. — He 
then opened the door, and Bosine entered. 

'Tou have received information,' she said, 'that yon 
wxiuld be called upoa to render a service to a lady of high 
rank.* 

Giaoomo, with his eyes fastened upon the little osier cradle^ 
in which the infant lay, did not answer, but exclaimed : 

Us it a son, Basine 1 is it a son V 

' Tou !' cried Bosine, who now recognised Giaeomo, air 
though she was ignorant of his name and rank. 

' Yes, I ! I was waiting for you.' 

* And how could you know — ' 

* Did I not know Armando's condition, and the time — ' 

' But who could have told you that I would come here V 

* I learned it from the billet that master Barati sent to 
Yergnes ; I recognised the writing, notwithstanding the earo 
with which it was disguised. Give me this child, and aay to 
ita mother, that I will place it as securely as the could wiah^ 
beyond the reach of her husband's vengeance.' 

'Bosine obeyed. Giacomo took the infant, then, afUr 
haviBg kiased it, and gazed upon it for awhile, he saidiA a 
tone of more emotion than would have been expeeted from 
the sternness of his character : 

' And she consented to abandon it T 

Bosine then related the scene which had passed at tha 
country house. 

'Ah !' cried Giacomo, 'she hopes to see it again. Thii 
d^tends no longer upon Barati, it depends now upon mau 
For the rest,* he added, taking up a pen, and writing a few 
lines, ' eive this to your master, and tell your mistress that; 
fihe need no longer fear.' 

With these words he gave her a billet which ran as follows: 

' I have received from the hands of your servant, the infant 
which you have abandoned to misery and neglect. It is bi^ 
jOBji the reach of your hatred and under the proteotiou of 
Us&ther. 20th November^ 1683.* 

It was this ftttal date which had been recalled to Barati i» 
the caatlo of La Boque, and at which hA tremblBjl and iniuoA 
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And now, when we have briefly narrated tlie preoaniionB 
wbioh Giaoomo had taken to ensure the safety of his son, we 
wiU giTo an explanation, also, of the word Uri, whioh had 
temfted Barati no less than that terrible date. 



CHAPTER XXVf. 
This narrative already contains £ir too many incidents to per- 
mit ns to enter into a detailed account of the precautions 
which were taken by Giacomo to secure the safety of his son. 
We will merely say that he sought out and found that Francois 
Gali, whom he had met upon the road between Mirepoiz and 
Toulouse, in the character of a blind beg^r. His first step 
was to unite him in marriage with a maiden who had been 
brought up in the family of the princess, his mother. He 
(hen established him as a fuller in the mountain ; he was the 
same Gali of whom we have spoken in the commencement of 
this narrative, and the unknown son of Giacomo was that 
Oalidou, who bore the name of Ms supposed father, with the 
additional syllable, which, in the south of France, generallj 
distinguishes the son from the father. 

Besides this, in order to have in his power those individuals 
who shared in his secrets, he directed Yergnes to ask for the 
hand of Bosine, who seemed to him a very suitable wife for 
the innkeeper, as a reward for the adroitness and complaisance 
which she had displayed in coucealing his liason with 
Armando. Yergnes had but little difficulty in obtaining 
Bosine's consent, and we have since beheld her as the con- 
fidante of the intrigue between the Duchess de Nevres and 
the Chevalier D'Auterive. 

These two points explained, we have a new mystery to re- 
veal to our readers. 

After the disappearance of Glacomo's son, Barati and 
Armando returned to the city, and their mode of life was 
arranged upon a new plan. The advocate seemed to have 
entirely forgotten the past ; and although his manner was con- 
stantly constrained towards his wife, yet he treated her far 
more kindly than heretofore. Instead of marching directljr 
to his aim, which was that of complete reconciliation, he 
pursued a circuitous route, and one which, while he seemed 
to avoid every concession, would be attended, as he thought, 
•with entire success. 

Accordingly when they met, instead of retiring as he had 
hitherto been accustomed to do, Barati would commence a ooit» 
Tcrsation which had no relation to their respective positions, 
and one which Armando could scarcely refuse to engage in. 
Thus, one day, after a discussion with his father-in-law upon 
a subject then under the consideration of parliament, and 
Ppon which their sentimento were not in accordance, M. de 
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LoBttageB having taken his leaye, Barati after a momentary 
Bilenoe, during which he seemed ahaorbed in refleotion, tmned 
suddenly te Armande, and laid : 

' Welly madam, you hare hero witnessed one of the most 
▼ezatiooB resolts of our profession. I refer to the disoussion 
which has jnst taken place between M. de Lostangesand 
mysel£' 

' There has been nothing impleasant in it, as it seemed to 
me/ 

* True/ rejoined Barati, ' but M. de Lostangeis has sought 
honestly to obtain a jost and correct view of this affair ; I 
haye done the same ; your father is certainly one of our most 
enlightened magistrates; I have stadiedthe laws with seal 
and understand them passably well, and still we are of a 
decidedly different opinion.* 

'That happens often with the clearest minds,* said 
Armande. 

' Undoubtedly, but' do you know to what this is owing ! To 
these yery studies of which we are so proud. It must be 
confessed that, in spite of ourselyes, the habit of deciding 
upon subjects, only according to the written law, leads us U> 
base our conclusions upon authorities ; now, as oftentimes, 
there are twenty contradictory authorities upon the same 
subject, the mind becomes bewildered and fatigued by col- 
lating and comparing them, and thus it loses somewhat of 
^at natural clearness, which distinguishes at a glance and 
without reasoning, — ^that which is just from that which ia 
unjust. An ignorant man, I mean one unacquainted with the 
law, unembarrassed by its subtle distinctions, would haye 
touched the exact point of this discussion, perhaps, in which 
we seem both at a loss. Come, you haye listened to this 
argument ; what is your opinion V 

* I, sirf said Armande, with an air of astonishment. 
Barati did not wish to remark her surprise, and assuming 

the appearance of one deeply absorbed in the subject in 
question, he said : 

' Tes, you. Women possess a firm and decided judgment, 
that arriyes at the truth by the most direct road. 1 am- 
shaken by your father^ arguments on the one side, and on the 
other 1 am conyinced by my own. I may be deceiyed, I may 
be wrong, what is your opinion f 

Barati so well assumed the air of a man who spoke merely i 
of business, and who would haye spoken as he did to any one 
who happened to be present, that Armande replied in the 
same tone : — 

'Well, sir, since you ask my opinion, I think that my 
father is right in equity.' 

' Is that your opinion V said Barati^ who had brought about 
the discussion only to giye rise to this incident 
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* Well, then/ he satdU rumg, ' I will plead &e case ao* 
cording to thig view; equity ahoold sc^eroede all wnUdA 
anthoiitiea.' 

With theaa worda he lef^ the apairtflMiLt. Sao[i»<days afta^ 
M. de Lostangea laid to hia daughter with an air of tnoBftpih : 

' Ah, ah ! your husband fell in with my opinion, and wft 
had perieet Bn4seeM.' 

And on returning home, Barati said to his wife : 

* Tou were right, madam ; we have gained, ous oause, aad I 
«we this aooceiB to you.' 

This examfle will ah&w the steps which Barati toi^ to itti 
move by degrees the barriw whioh s^arated him firom 
Aima&de* Thar eoBveraation^ it was true, refened to sub? 
jects whieh had no particular interest for them, but it was a 
gaeat point gained to brea^ up in any respect that isolated 
condition in which they had stood toward each other. This 
method of proosdure was so skilfully managed by BanUa, that 
his wife did not mna^ it ; ahe gradually became aocostemed 
io^see those hours ooonpied whieh she had hithwte puasd la 
sad and cruel refleetions, and on some ocoasions she zesomAd 
«U the j^ety and fsankneas of her youth. 

Bat a source of disseation lay hid beneath this soasotih 
sozfaoe. What had become of Armando's child) Thtt 
flseater the kindness wi^ which Barati treated his wife, tht 
MM- courage did she feel to a^ioaoh this dreadful subjeotk 
Bhe would have done so tweni^ times ere now if they had 
foaained in a state of hostility and penaanent sepanstion. ▲ 
reproach, a.quaarel, an air of coldaeM even, would have givea 
oooasion to an inquiry or a complaint — ^but how to break this 
aiienoe by recalling a subject which would so keenly wound 
Barati ? Armando deferred her purpose until to-morrow, and 
and when tomorrow came she had not the courage to oom,- 
mence a discussion which would open all their woimds afcash. 

Her reluctance increased with time; each day^ of d^jf 
rendered the subject more difficult of approaoh^ and f&^ 
months having thus elapsed, Armando reserved not to apply 
to her husband, but to make secvet inquiries^ She was 
watched too closely, however, to be able to conceal them from 
Barati ; he knew that Armando had asked after the dwelling 
of Bosine, and that she intended to visit her. Ho was aware 
of her object in so doing, but the presence of his wife in 
Yergnes* house could only be injusious to her reputstioSk 
Under these circamstaaoes he tried a dedBiv^ stroke; on ths 
morning of the day when Armando intended to pay this visityi 
a billet from ha husband was pl^ed in her hands* It rsiLas 
follows : 

'I know whither yeu pusfoae to repair. This step coii« 
vinces me of the^ thov^ittssft poxi^. of your heart, £QiE X am 
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sare thai if yoa w«f0 awm tii&t Boriiie ww tlM mbtftii of s 
IiMBe of ill roputa, you would mfc ve nt ure to anw tbo them' 
hoid. Bat yon wisk to no her, sad yea efaalL Thk wonutt 
iriU oome to-night, when the cauiot be reoognif ed. Be ia 
readiness to receive her, and diieot your domntloi to adndt 
her ai aa unfortimate oreatnre in whom yoa are inlareeted, 
anad who is mtwiUki^ to be known* This is the oooosel of 
a psodent friend mtker than the oommand of a knsbaBd.' 

This conduct svrprised and toneiied Armande ; a tkongkt 
of disobedience, so oommon to soffering kearts, did not entec 
her mind, and she awaited the evening, but dreaduig tiM 
next interview with her husband, 

Barsti understood the art of doing well that which he had 
resolved to do, and with a delicacy which affisoted Amumda 
still more deeply, he wrote to her from the house of one of 
kis ccdleagues, informing her that he was detained by im- 
portant buslnen, and that he should not return home untitt 
reryfatte. Armande felt released feem a eruri anxiety, and 
for the fiist time, perhaps, she reieoted seriaaidy upon the 
ebsttfe in her husband's oendnot. 

Kosine was admitted in tiw evening, but she had natUng to 
fnlate except the soene wkieh had passed in the fanuas of 
Tergnes. As to what kad becoma of the child, wbat Oiaeomo 
bad done with it, she was in oonplete ignorance. Yetgnasy 
bar husband, knew no more than i^, and the only meam of 
obtaining information was to apply direetly to GiaceoMk But 
CKaeemo was still thasame resUess bMag, appealing at s 
moment when ke was least expeeted, and disappearing at 
tinsBS, for whole months, wken his presenoe was looked foe 
with certainty. 

From all this Armande could ^knm baiono eonolnsEon; 
namely, that it would be impossible for her to see her child 
ajj^ain without the permission of Gtiacomo, and who could tell 
the price he would set upon this favour. On the other hand, 
this child was in the care* of its lather, and her own proteo- 
tion oould never be of such advantage to it as that of thk 
powoifnl and extraordinary man. — ^Whether Bosine spoke tkus^ 
prompted by Barsii, or whether she told the truth, her wssda 
sank into JUmande'a bou1> and acquired form and conssstenoei 
She was distressed at the tkooghts of eternal separatien from 
her infsnt, but her own peaee of mind toad the happiness of 
ker ohiid, perhaps, seemed to requira' it, and she resignad her* 
self to her fats. 

On the morning after Bsrine'e visits Barati appeaiad aa if 
ke ware petfeetly ignorant of wkst had passed. His tial 
warde, mere free, mece fanaiiaKV laora affsotu>nate< even than 
usual, restored Anaande'e courage who feared lest she mijgkl 
be queatiened conoemlng wliat ske had heard, and eonoem- 
ing the resolution which she had formed. Perhaps, if at this 
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momeat, Baraii had made an appeal to her gratitude, to her 
repentance, he would hare stirred an impolse in her soid 
which might hare given a different colour to the fiitare, bat, 
aatiiAed with what he had obtuned, he did not yentnre to 
proceed farther. 

He was contented to see this trial paas without destroyini; 
the froita of his previous laboara. He was not sufficiently 
aware that in certain droumstances, (and this is particularly 
the case in regard to women), not to advance is to l«(e much 
ffround. The thought occurred to Armando to reach her 
hand to her husband and to thank him, but she said only a 
few words which he did not comprehend. 

As he inquired after her health, she replied, gazing stead- 
fastly upon him: 

' I will be ill no longer.^ 

Barati either did not or would not understand the meaning 
of this phrase, and he responded without bittemeas, indeed, 
but without displaying anv personal interest in her words : 

' It is a resolution which will gratify your father.' 

Annande was not irritated at this reply, but she checked 
the words which were ready to escape from her lips. This 
moment greatly deferred that reconciliation which might and 
ought to have been effected at once. Barati and his wife re- 
sumed their usual mode of life ; it became more familiar, 
more convenient, more habitual to each of them, and fulfilled 
every wish that Armando dared to hope for. A new incident 
was necessary to interrupt this new routine ; and while Barati 
was pondering upon the means to effect this, an event occurred 
which at once destroyed all that he had obtained. But this 
event and its consequences are of sufficient importance to be 
related in a separate chapter. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Almost a year had passed since the day when Armando had 
renounced the hope of ever seeing her child ; and Barati, 
thanks to the secret watch which he had set upon his wife, 
satisfied that she had not renewed her inquiries on this sub- 
ject, thought that the time had arrived when he should grant 
that entire pardon which her conduct had merited. Bu»ti's 
advances were made insensibly, and with a prudence which he 
thought the sure guarantee of success. In his first attempt 
he had, as it were, addressed himself to her mind ; he had 
established between them an exchange of thoughts, indifferent 
indeed, but familiar and almost confidine ; he next approached 
his wife, not by assailing her heart, but by interesting himself 
in her dress and the adornment of her person. 
One evening^ after having returned with her firom a gay 
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aaaemblage of firiendfi lie nid tp her in a tone of Badness which 
exeited her snrpriae : 

' I am not contented with yon, madam.' 

' In what respect> sir T 

* I almost fear to tell yon, bnt I have been too mnch cha- 
grined at it to be silent. It is childish, perhaps, bnt ndther 
yon nor I can reform the world ; it is neceasaiy to take it as 
it is, to live as it liyes.' 

' I do not understand yon, sir.' 

* Listen, Armando, (it was the first time that this name had 
passed Barati's lips sinoe the eyening of his marriage,) I can 
perfectly understand that yon care bat little for dross ; it is 
an employment,' he murmured with a sigh, ' which interests 
the happy alone ; still it should not entirely be despised.' 

< I think that I am suitably dressed/ said Armando, who did 
not see at what he was aiming. 

' Suitably !' said Barati, ' that is true; but, perhaps, too 
simply.' 

* Too simply ? rejoined Armando. 

'Ton are young, you— you— are beautiful,' said Barati, 
hesitating at this word : * our fortune permits, nay, enjoins a 
certain s^le, and it is impossible*that the extreme simplicity 
of your dress should not be the subject of remark. It is true 
the world will not know the true cause, but it will account 
for it by imputing to yon, and pKurhaps to me, a Tice which is 
disgraceful at any age, but which is degrading at ours. It 
will be said that this simplicity arises from low and sordid 
avarice. I am unwilling to be accused of this vice — I am 
unwilling that you should be suspected of it. Act differently, 
then, for the future. I overheara some very annoying whia- 
pers on this subject at the assembly this evening. ThcY 
offended me— they grieved me. Believe me, it cost me much 
pain to utter a remark which you might consider as a com- 
mand, while it is in truth nothing more than advice, yet I 
hope that you will heed it.' 

The tone in which Barati spoke strangely disturbed Ar« 
mande. The words, ' you are beautiful Y pronounced with 
difficulty and with a deep sigh, revealed to her more clearly 
than he wished, perhaps, tnat he had once admired this 
beauty, which was now a stranger to him. 

This interview recalled to Armando's thoughts the singa« 
larity of her position ; and from an impulse^ entirely feminine, 
when her husband had left the chamber, she stepped to the 
mirror, and saw in truth that she was beautiful, and she re- 
flected that she was scarcely twenty years, and she began to 
weep over her twenty years and her beauty. She repulsed 
the thoughts that were thronging upon her soul; she took 
refuge in prayer ; and when the day dawned, she left her bed 
more destitute of courage and zesolation than ever. On the 
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ftltewinf cdi^ Jkfnaiids fouad on flier dkamber -an 

<tf rich stuffs, of beautifol laces, and of nre and pvMUMis 

jewels. 

' Ton know/ said her husband, ' thai-we have a oelebitttion 
of the f kral OaoMS «fc the aeMtemy^ASKt week. AU the gay 
lierid •f Voulovse will be p g w ont ^y ou onghi not to go tbithear 
dressed ai a maiaiev unsuited t» your oondition, a»d it ie 
right that you should appear there in aU-thes^ikdour of 
your beauty. I beg you to think of it, ^enelNre.* 

Amttnde ebayedr-and at the appointed day, when she en- 
toed the sdoon in whidi her husband was waiting for her, 
■he was gnstiy eKbanmsed, her eyes were oset to thegrofuid, 
wd her obeeks wece eonrered with hhBhas, for jhe iielt ikhat 
she was beantifoL Bacati gaseed steadfisstly upon her^ and 
MBnined aUent. 

This silenoe perplexed Annaade ; team ome into her sfn, 
and she«eid to Baraki : 

< I am too richly dressed, am I not, sirV 

* No, no !' he said, in a stmnge tone. * Your ^bMss is of the 
nme material as that wem by the wife of my coUaagoe^ Ba- 
taad, aadthafle jewefci are not tnore-^iishle than tihase «f 
Tour aoqpuitntaaoe ; but it is not yoor.&nlt i^ with this altiiM^ 
frnte beauty ^vas you ^baair of " a queen." ' 

^ Ob^ nr r said AnMuad^in ipieat agitatHn. 

' T>es, fOB,' aaid fiaratsi, in a tone oi .eadness and repneaiod 
wezatiim— > y^ss, yes^ fou «re.beaatBfial,.Biflre.baautiful ibm m^ 



He pnnnd,tanCihian added bsrtilj : 

' GeasOyOBne, itds tbne'to go !' 

When. Amiande aqypeared intiie hall of the Fleral Gaaaa, 
Bbe was ie e e ywa d with a mumnr of admimtion, and from msbl 
OBMtioa wfatoh she was unable to ittpress,she esatAglaiittie 
vpon her hosbend ; he.asemediSad and absorbed in tiioa^i. 
6he waaalarned, and regaettod her triumfdi ; sha beeama Sftd 
in her turn. 

When -they mtmied bane, Baiati oiid to her in a kind 



< Yen hasre done things tmly by hal( madam. Why did 
you appear «D sad r 

* Were you not sad also V she m^Ued. 

' Oh ! 1, madam ! it is ieiy dtf erent ; I am wry unhappy T 

' And do you think that 1 am haf^ V said Armando. 

' No, eeriainly* madam, no,' said Barati ; bat, in additiesi 
to a psjt aiisfortuBe^ you do sot suffer a daily torture ; yea 
have had the oaarage to sidxmit to a gasat sacnfioe, and wnnt- 
ever grief may zamain, it ia but the grief for a duty wMeh 
JWL have aeeoR^liBhed. But I haTe other sorrows.' 

ArmasMle gaaad upon him in astoBiahment. and aaid : 

!You,attr 
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*>In trtttb,' heTejoimd, «8 If Imnied ciragr by^ tke Tlc^eaoe 
of his emettona — * in truth, joa were Tcry beantildl tO'diqr> 
and it seemed to me as if the world now for the firsb time ao> 
hnowledged it. Evoy eje was ^ustened npon yon, and erery 
tUaoefieennd to say to me, " Yon are a happy man to be m 
infliband of to beantifol a woman !" and then^ madam, then 
yon ean imagine what I snffered !' 

* Oh, eir/ replied Armande^ while her eyes -jBlled witii tean, 
* yon have been so genennn toward me of late — ^l will conoeal 
myself from the eyes of the world.' 

* And if yon should eeneeal yourself/ Said Baxati, ' eould 
YDU preyent me from being a prey to the grief which I havo 
Been unwilling to acknowledge eren to myself, but which has 
fooed itself upon my mind too sensibly to-day. Yon wiU 
conceal yourself, you say 1 will that prevent me from loving 
yen, and from being tortured at our separation? for I do love 
you,' he added, sinking upon a chair, and concealing his iisoe 
with his hands, as if to yeil from the eyes of his wifo the 
idiame which he fdt at the confession df liis weakness. 

Armando was yiolently disturbed ; the most ardent deda- 
niien of love would not have more deeply agitated the bosom 
of the most innocent maiden. Her heart seemed to cease its 
beatings ; a kind of giddiness sozed her, and she was obti|[ed 
to support herself b;^ a table to prevent herself from falling. 
To call her emotion joy, to call it grie^ would be attributiiu[ 
in a aingle sentiment, a throng ef cenf^ed hopes, of fearsy of 
regrets, of doubts. Bhe burst into tears, and exclaimed : 

' Oh, mon dim ! mon dieu I I am very wretched.' 

'Oh !' cried Barati, rising, 'my leve terriftes you, it af- 
Iriehts you.' 

Armande turned towards hkn, and ind with a faltering 
vmee: 

' I do not merit it— I no longer merit it.' 

* Armande,' said Barati, taking her hand, 'all is feigotten V 
That hand was cold and tremulous. Barati pressed it. 

Armande^s Imha bent beneath her, and sinking upon her 
knees, she cried : 

' Ah, mon dieu 1 mon dieu \ I would give my life, if it 
ootild but wipe away my guilt !' 

Was this an avowal of the love which the kind cares of her 
husband had engendered in Armand6^il bosom 1 Was it the 
Toice of that gratitude which would fedn have repaid his 
generous forgetfulneBS by a happiness nnmingled with re- 
morse 1 Was it the terror whii^ she felt at a paadon so sud* 
doily revealed t 

Buati replied to her exclamation by a moral eentsnee. 

* Amande,' he said, ' repentance is equivalcBt to innQoenee 
jn the ^es of the Deity.* 

itM^I^ 99Bf«flMd tint this fino msOm mi »t ttifi Wj 
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nM&t ladly oat of plaoe; in what respeofc did Master Bftmli 
memble the Deity, that he should look upon lepe&taaoe as 
iimocenoet 

He left Armuide after this unfortunate speech. She was 
not Tezed with him for haTing uttered it, but she grew more 
oaUn, her emotion sabsided, and she resolyed to await with 
resignation the lot whioh the fatnre had in store for her. 

iJ>oat this time M. de Lostanges was attacked by a violent 
and dangerons illness^ and Annsnde wiihed to watch at her 
father's pillow. 

Barati approved of her resolntion, encouraged her to perse- 
vere in it, and eyen went so &r as to remind her of her carea 
for him, and of his injustice toward her under similar circum- 
stances ; he thns drew Armando's heart a step nearer to his 
own, but a single word was sufficient to lay in utter ruin the 
enterprise which he had hitherto puzsned with such perse- 
verance. 

One day Armando returned home in a state of extreme 
anxiety; her &ther^s malady had increased, and his life 
aeemed in imminent danger. 

Barati appeared more alarmed at this news than was na- 
tural in a Bonin-law. 

' And is he aware of his condition f he said. 

* So much so that he has sent for his notary and for a 
priest' 

Barati gazed upon Armando with an exprewion so extra' 
ordinary, so anxious, and at the same time so menacing, tikat 
she could not prevent herself from saying : 

' What is the matter, sir V 

' Why, this/ said Barati, <if H. de Loetanees dies in the 
position in which we now stand, we lose his inheritance.' 

' What mean you?* said Armando, endeavouring to oompre* 
hend her husband's aim. 

'I mean that you must dedare that you have a certain 
hope of becoming a mother.' 

' Bat it would be a falsehood,' cried Aroiande. 

* Is not our existence a tissue of falsehoods!' rejoined Barati, 
in a tone of smothered fury — 'you must say this to your 
father, madam. It is my wish; it must be so. My indul- 
gence for your past errors deserves this service on your part.* 

Barati's avarice had rendered him forgetful of his address 
4md patience. These words at once unveiled to Armando all 
the horrible hypocrisy of his pretended love. She must be a 
mother to enrich Barati— that was all. 

This blow was so terrible, so unlocked for, that Armande 
was stupified and bewildered ; but she refbsed to lend hers^ 
to the falsehood whioh he required of her,. Her resiBtanoe 
was vain, however, for Barati, with the threat upon his li|^ 
to reveal to her dying father the guilt and infamy of hu 
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daughter, oompelled her to obedience, and on that very even* 
isg she uttered uid afiinned to M. de Loetangee, the falsehood 
which Barati had dictated to her. 

* If that is the case,* said M. de Lostanges, ' the testament 
which has been drawn up, will become void, and at the proper 
time it shall be placed in your husband's hands by the notary 
who received it to-day.* 

Barati was well acquainted with the principles of juris* 
prudence, and he remembered that axiom in the Roman law 
which has been embodied in all the modern codes : 

' Infant pro nato habetur qwtiies de tuts commodis ageiur* 

* An infant is considered as born in all cases where it oon- 
oems its interests.' 

But it was necessary that this infant should be bom within 
a time which could not be prolonged. The followinir was the 
project, then, that Barati dared to propose to his wire : 

* I have driven from my house,* he said, ' the child which 
was a stranger to me ; your love for it rendered it odious to 
me. The child, a stranger to us both, which it is now neces- 
sary to receive into our house, will, at least, suffer no preja- 
dioe from any remembrance dishonourable to you or to 
myself.' ' 

We will not recount the threats, the acts of violence by 
which he compelled Armando to counterfeit a situation which 
did not, and which now could never exist, for all hopes of 
reconciliation were at an end. Armando obeyed. Often she 
was tempted to tell the truth, for M. de Lostanges was dead, 
and she bad no longer to fear his grief or indignation. She 
often asked herself if she should not take cruel vengeance 
upon her husband's avarice, by terminating her own life, and 
ti&us cheat his hopes ; but Armando had suffered beyond her 
strength. 

She obeyed, as we have said, but she had still the firmness 
to obtain by this conoession, a promise from Barati, that he 
would permit her to end her days in seclusion. 

The time approached. One night, when all in the house 
were asleep, the advocate entered the garden gate, ascended^ 
the stairs, proceeded to his wife's ohamlMr, and said : 

* Here is your daughter, madam ; here is the heiress of the- 
property of M. de I^tanges.' 

A moment after, a domestic was despatched in search of a. 
physician, whose servioes had been secured by a laige bribe, 
and in a few days the daughter of Yergnes and Bosine was 
christened by the name of Ulemenoe Barati. The reader haa 
Been how she became the Ck>unteB0 D'Auterive. 

But previous to the day of the christening a singular scene 
ocoorred in the house of Barati, who had now become a coun- 
cillor of the parliament. Aooording to the law, a child born^ 
B 
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aftd adnd of iii fi|^ to M iirihflrituiM, MMMMd i* ifMv^ 
oMft and, thooi^ ii Imd Init for aft hov, all oollaleBal 
<dai]ii8 were rendered Toid. Banfti tlMSMfere demanded te 
teaHiaani of kii £rtlM^iB'law from the notarf of M. de Loa- 
tn^gei^ aa it waa now inTalid. TMa teataaent waa tom|^t to 
ik» ooanoUlor'B honae by aa aged dark, dremed in aa oldawrfE^ 
coloured ooat, with a yellow and wrinkled Timoe. 

<Wm yon examine it r hoaaid, 'toaeeifitu theoM toa 
wantedr 

Barati broke the aeal, oaat a haaty glaaoe over the teiiia* 
meat, and with a amile of eatiflfiwtion, tomed it into the lin^ 
nttoiaff in a tone of moekeiy the word, < Uru* 

*i Urt, rejoined the old man, in a aarcastlG Toioei 

'How !' said Barati, < what mean your 

'TktA your joy haa made yon forget your Latin, Maator 
Barati.' 

'iBitwNBiblef said the latter, lavghmg. 'LetitbeC^ 
I do not tnsiat on Uri.* 

«Bat I innatnpon it/ said the old man; <for I ottered tin 
word one day when flying from great daoger, and dying <d 
thirtt, I parodied the aentenoe of Bt. Thomas, and exoUimed : 
** Mdiut eti titire quam «n. It is better to be thizsty than to 
be bnmed." ' 

Barati rose saddenly, and fixing a pkrrang glaaee upon the 
fpeaker, he said : 

'And the danger from whioh yoa were flying was that of 
being bnmedr ^ 

'As a sorcerer, liaster Barati.' 

* Yon f cried Barati, recoiling, and recognising the ma& 
who stood before him. 

' I, Master Barati, whom yon wonld gladly bom, doabtleBs;^ 
as yon have burned this testament ; I, who, without being a 
floroerer, have divined what has come of Yergnes' diild.' 

' Wretch V cried Barati, ' I have thee at last 1' 

'Barati,' said Giaoomo, drawing a poignard, 'were yoa 
stronger and braver than you are, you could not slay me so 
«[nickly but that I should have time to aoonse Bosine of hav* 
Ing disposed of her child : and when the choice is offered her 
between the truth and the scaffold, you ought to know what 
she would say. The world would learn tlMit you have pur* 
chased her child to pass it off for yoors.' 

Barati's head dropped upon his breaat. 

'And now/ continued Giacomo, 'now, that I hold you bj 
your crimes, I warn you that if you make a single attempt to 
discover me, that it will lead to your destmction rather than 
to mine. I have business in this part of the countiy, and 
I wish to be at liberty here.' 

With these words he left the house, before Barati, who ivaft 
atupified with his boldness, thought of arresting hinu 
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Now that the reader u aeqiuoaled wHk tlie (»igia of the 
ttjilmioQfl woard UH, whuih had been recalled te Baratt^ 
canembrance ia tlie caatle of La Boqae^ a^d wMoh. had teiad* 
Had him even more than the feaiM date of the 20th oC 
Noimmher, 1683, we will iii£»m him what thia hnninim wm . 
4o whioii Giaoomo had joet relened. 

CHAPTER XXyill. 
!&n bnaineBB that Giaoomo wished to attend to without hiih' 
<lrance, waa the eatabllshment of that vast aMociation for the 
making of counterfeit ooini^ in which he desired to engage 
ihe meat influential inhabitants of the province; but his pro- 
jeet waa long delayed from the diflloiklty whioh he foimd ill 
disoaTanng a spot suitable to an establishment like that he 
me^tated. If the reader asks what was the aim of Giaoomo im 
moh an enterprise, when he was already in possession of oon^ 
aiderable wealth, we most give the explanation, (a strange one 
io say the least) whioh we found in the old manuscript <^ 
which we have spoken. Giacomo lived, as we learn from it» 
at an age not fur removed from the time when the Duke de 
Bohan, outlawed and condemned to death, had negociated with 
the Porte for the purchase of the isle of Candia» where he 
wished to establish a new throne. He had seen the chevalier 
4e Gaines, ready to seize the kingdom of Naples, and wrest it 
l&em the dominion of Spain, if 1^ had but been seconded b j 
the French fleet, or if he had possessed the means of rapport* 
ifi^ for a while, the rebellion of Masaniello. 

The man whom we have seen tending the sheep of a fuller 
In the Pyrenees had dreamed of a kingdom. Trifling as this 
Idogdom might be, lost perhaps, amid the numerous islands of 
the Mediterranean, he wished to be a sovereign, and thus pre- 
sent to the world the spectacle of a man condemned to the 
vileat punishment, becoming the founder of a new dynasty. 
The wealth which had been accumulated by the Prince of 
Poaeano was already considerable, but the trade of a corsair, 
by whioh he had acquired the greater part of it, had grown 
too hazardous: not that he feared the dangers of strife, but he 
was well aware that if the true name of the pirate who in- 
teted the Mediterranean should be discovered, whatever sue- 
oesB and whatever impunity might attend him, it would raise 
an insuperable barrier to the accompUshiuent of his projects. 

His first step was to establish in the cifcy of Toulouse, a 
workshop, where he fabricated those .counterfeit coins in 
which he mingled a suflcient alloy of gold and mlveB to enable 
them to endure a tolerable close inspection ; but he was soon 
aeBsible that his secret and that of his associates would quickly 
he discovered in a popuioos city, where each neighbour is 
ottrioiui t&kaow what pasasa in ttiio house adjaoont to his owx^ 
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He then resolved to tnnsfer the establishment to Spain, 
End he directed the Comte de Frias, who was the right arm of 
all his plans, and who, remainiDg at Tonlonse, kept him ad- 
Tised of all that passed there, to seek ont a place more 
Buitable for their purposes. The comte, well supplied with 
money for the pnrchase of some isolated mansion, upon the 
frontiers of Spain and France, left Tonlonse on horseback with 
Pon Jose, and as Giaoomo had entrusted him with a consider^ 
able sum to place in the hands of Frangois Gali, for the care 
which he took of his son, he stopped at the castle of the Baron 
de la Boqne, whom he had met at the Princess of Pozzano's. 

The Comte de Frias, after baring been so imprudent as to 
inform the baron of the sums which he had with him, entered 
ihe chamber which had been prepared for him, laid aside hi» 
•lothes and threw himself upon his bed^ scarcely had he done 
this when he heard the door opened, oeheld two men enter, 
and he received a poignard stroke, which fortunately glanced 
aside from his ribs; the pain and loss of blood deprived hin^ 
of consciousness. 

When his senses returned, he found himself in utter dark- 
ness. He rose and groped about him. The truth now flashed 
across his mind : it was evident that the Baron de la Boque, 
after having stabbed him in order to seize his treasures, had 
carried him to a vault, to remove all traces of the deed. He 
found that he had been enveloped in the sheets and coveringa 
of his bed, which were probably stained with blood ; the baioa 
had believed him dead, doubtless, or perhaps he had judged it 
more prudent to complete his crime, by leaving him to perish 
with hunger in this vault 

The Comte de Frias, an associate in the adventurous life of 
Oiacomo, had been thrown into situations of peril often 
enough to have had occasion to exercise the energy of his cha- 
racter ; but what could he hope for in this vault, constructed 
as it was of thick walls, and closed by a stone gate, so massiTe 
as to prevent the loudest cries from reaching the ears of thoee 
without. More than twelve hours passed, bringing the oomte 
no hope of relief from his horrible situation ; and in this 
damp vault, cheered by no ray of light, these twelve houn 
seemed to him as many days. 

At last, overcome with fatigue, he threw himself upon the 
ground ; after some moments, he was surprised to feel a fraeb 
and cold current of air stream through the fissures in the 
BoiL He groped around with his hxaSn, and soon found Uiat 
he was lying upon a large flat slab, the edges ef which, impei^ 
feotly joined to the stone frame-work that endofed it^ gave 
Iklmission to this current 

Was this the opening to another vault beneath him 1 or was 
it the orifice of one of these abysses in which feudal lords 
were aocostomed to bmy the traces of their orimest It was 
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impOBBible for Frias to decide : l)at ia a posUion so desperaU 
88 nig, the least chaaoe was welcome, and he resoWed to easay 
it as a means of safety. 

In the centre of this stone there was a large iron ring.-* 
Through this ring he passed one of the coverings of his bed, 
and succeeded more than once in raising the stone from its 
place, but it fell back again as often as he slackened his 
efforts, in order to stoop and move it aside. 

Applying himself, howeyer, to his task, with wonderful per* 
severance, he placed over the joints of the stone fine grains of 
sand, in order that they might fall between its edges and the 
adjacent pavement, at the moment when he raised it, and thus 
prevent it from entirely resuming its original position. 

By little and little, effort after effort, he was enabled to in« 
troduce into this interval, small particles of stone, and at last 
io slip his fingers beneath the slab, but at this moment he felt 
his strength leaving him. A universal weakness seized him, 
he Buffered the first gnawings of hunger, and a hetf^y drow8l« 
nesB began to overpower him. 

The comte, wounded as he was, fatigued by his exertions, 
and by the want of nourishment, was aware that if he yielded 
to this drowsiness, instead of proving a refreshing repose, it 
would but deprive him of the uttle strength which remained 
to him. He rose with the energy of despair, and sensible 
that he was incapable of prolonged and patient efforts, he 
wound about his body the cloth which he had passed through 
the ring, and then started backward with all his strength ; the 
stone was lifted from the orifice and completely displaoed, but 
the oomte, not expecting that it would yield so easily, tottered 
backward, and striking his head against the wall, he fell to the 
ground insensible. 

Whether he swooned entirely, or whether the drowsiness 
whicU he had thus far resisted, overpowered him during his 
unconsciousness, he was never able to decide ; but when his 
senses returned he had completely forgotten what had passed, 
so that upon rising and advancinff at random in the darkness^ 
he stepped into the orifice which had been left open by the 
removy of the stone, and the next moment he felt himself 
hanging in the air in a large circular hole, suspended by the 
oloth which he had wound about his body, and which stul re- 
mained fastened to the iron ring. It was not until he was in 
this perilous position that he remembered what had occurred, 
and the efforts which he had made to escape from his confine* 
ment. 

This was now practicable, perhaps, for, by tying together the 
ooverings of his bed he might be enabled to decend to the bot- 
tom of this hole, which, doubtless, offered some way of egress, 
since he could hear the murmuring of water at a moderate 
depth beneath him, and when he glanced below he perceived 
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fl^ llgH wldch eoKld ttily fmoMd ilir<nigh Mme ilflUn ttnci 
gftT« pmssge, dotibtlaBB, to t)i« mhim. Bat the comte had nai 
the strength to remotint to the orifice of this weU, and< a» 
other altematiTe fteemed left him except to die thus ewp^Bded 
over the abyss, or to disengage hiaiBelf from the dotii whidi 
supported him, and to end his snffiBrings by plimgingiaito tha 
waters below. 

While in this fearfal situation, the thought oeeorred to him 
fiiat the lapse of time might hare eaten some interstioe in 
tiie walls of this well, by which he might perhaps, grap^ 
and clamber down as npon a ladder. He gave an impds^ 
therefore, tp the cloth, in order to swing toward the wall, and 
was greatly snrprised at coming in contact with an obatada 
Which seemed to him like a bar of iron. He repeated this 
manoeuvre, and touched it again, although he was unable t6 

Sasp it, as it was nearly upon a level with his feet. He gava 
mself a new impulse, and found a similar object behind 
him oppcMte his head ; he seized it and perceived that it waa 
a bar of iron, which descended spirally down the length c€ 
the wall. He placed himself astride of this bar, and dia- 
coving that it ran at a good distance from the wall, he coi^ 
Oeived it to be the railing of a stairway, which descended 
to the bottom of this abyss. 

^This arrangement, which will doubtles? surprise oiir 
readers, was sufficiently common in those castles, which hid 
ietved for fortresses, and the comte at once felt that he waa 
aaved. The feudal mansions of the seigneurs of thia proviiM% 
Mared, almost invariably, upon the heights which commanded 
the surrounding country, owed to their position a stmagSh 
Almost impregnable, at a time when the use of artillery w«» 
xmknown. But this position exposed the occupants to « 
voarcity of water, and when they were invested with v^ilanco 
and perseverance, they were almost always obliged to sor* 
vender. 

It was to obviate this difficulty, that, when the sstUKtioia 
permitted, they dug immense wells, which opened upon soma 
atream, and in some cases reached by subterranean vaults, to 
a neighbouring river. The castle of Carcassonne containad 
one of those wells : the towers of Foiz still show the traces eC 
a similar structure, which reached to the borders of the 
Arri6ge. The secret of the existence of these wellB wia 
transmitted from generation to generation, and there are 
examples of servants who have lived in these castles during a 
long life without suspecting the existence of these privwte 
passages. 

6nch a reservoir had been long useless to the easHe of la 
Boque, which oould not now be subjected to a siege, and fait 
more than fifty years, the passage which led to the orifice of 
lAds huge well had remained dosed. 
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?%• CQB^ Qxtrioatod hinMlf from th« eomanng, to wliioh 
bB WM BliU &8tened, aad fooad the stairway ia a state ot 
pxeMfvation whieh penmtted Imn to desosnd with ease. He 
•oen Maehdd a kind of reswvoir, in whioli he ooald wash hia 
nwimd, and slake his thirst. He then began to look abont for 
a way of escape, and ^isfioy^red a suoeesBion of natural 
caverns, whieh eondncted him at last to the spot from which 
tbe stream issued which siipplied the reseryoir : this spot he 
nsoognized as t^e one which we have described in a preceding 
oha^mr, and which was known by the name of the Wolfs 
Hiche, a spot which was considered inaeeeasible. The comte, 
vho had before visited this part of the country, recalled to 
mind the old tradition of the wolf which had been seen upon 
this platform; and he reflected that since this animal had 
appeared there, there must neeessarily be some other way of 
-egress from these excavations. 

Fiias resumed his researches, strengthened and encouraged 
by hope, and discovered at last a passage, which opened upon 
a hill side, so covered with holms and box trees, and sa 
dioked with briars, that it seemed impossible that either man 
or beast could have passed through it for many years. 

The comte made his way through this passage, and hastened 
to conceal himself in the house of Francois Gall ; the latter 
informed him of the report which the baron had spread 
abroad respeotiag his departure for the Indies, and the trust 
wliieh had been oonfided to his hands. Reassured as to the 
n£Bty of his son, the comte assumed one of those disguisea 
whioh Giaoomo had taught him to prepare, and reached 
VonJcuse, where he recounted to the prince the adventure 
.whieh had interrupted his journey. 

Giac(H&o made him repeat, again and again his description 
of these numerous natural caverns, inquired after their ex- 
ient, and then at last, replied : 

' Mafoi I comte, your journey is at an end, and your money 
la&r from being lost, for we have found that of which we were 
in search/ 

*Do you intend, then,' said M. de Frias, 'to admit thia 
wretch de la Roque into your confidence V 

* By no means,' rejoined tlie prince ; *the baron, with all the 
arimes that would bind him to us, hss one failing that would 
induce me to reject him, were he ours by a hundred times 
more vices ; he is a drunkard, and there is no security for a 
secret, whatever it may be, if oonfided to a man who at times 
lasea his reason. Besides,' he added, * what better safeguard 
oaa we have than the ignorance of the owner of the castle, 
and should he ever discover our secret, what surer means to 
lUence him than to threaten him with the disclosure of his 
firime.' 

W9 will iLot enter into more droumstantial details in order 
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to inform the reader by what steadfast peneTerance, by what 
extraordinary means, Giacomo snooeeded in estabUaldng in 
these oavemsi the worluhop of his fradnlent ooin, and the store- 
honso of his yast wealth. To this end he often entioed tha 
baron from his oastle, and it was during his absence, and after 
he had engaged the menials in some bacchanalian revel, that 
he was enabled to explore the mansion, and to discover Tarioni 
other secret passages which led to these oaYems, of the exist- 
ence of which the baron had not the slightest suspicion. This 
fact will explain the incessant supervision which the assooiates 
were enabled to exercise in the interior of the castle, and 
when in process of time, Don Jose had reached an age, at 
which he could be entrusted with the secret, his father found 
means to reveal himself to him, and thus secured a spy in the 
^ery bosom of the baron's household. It only remains to us 
now to explain the chance by which D'Auterive found him- 
self entangled in this association, and the result of the ambi- 
tious hopes which Giacomo had so long nourished. This will 
>be the subject of a new chapter, after which we shall resume 
the threads of this narrative, which, complicated as they were, 
were still held in the hands of a single man. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

'Whev Giacomo had at last found a retreat which was favour^ 
able to the accomplishment of his projects, he began to extend 
his relations with the most influential persons of the province. 
The reader will easily understand how he succeeded in in- 
-duoing his brother-in-law, the Duke de Nevres, to join the 
association, how, strong in the ties which bound to him a 
number of accomplices, who, with the exception of a few^ 
were unacquainted with each other, he had been enabled to 

grofit by the secrets of some, and the passions of others to 
old them all under his control. It was for this reason that, 
when consulted by Don Jose respecting his love for Paula, 
he had urged the youth to dare every thing ; by this means 
he held in his power a woman, who, dwelling in the castle of 
la Roque, might become dangerous to him. 

Giacomo had long since taken up his abode in the house of 
Oali under the name of Pastourel, and in the capacity of a 
shepherd, in order to watch the operations in which he waa 
engaged, when Don Jose came to consult him as a skilful 
sorcerer. In truth, with the exception of Frias and old Gall, 
none of the associates of the mountain knew either who he 
really was, or the interest which he felt in their enterprise. 
He often repaired to the caverns where they were at work^ 
but always in some disguise, which prevented him from being 
recognized by those who might afterwards meet him in hig 
shepherd's garb. 
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Doa Jose, therefore, urged by certain indanatioxui from his 
father, imagined that he was mereljr consulting a village 
sorcerer, while he was unwittingly the instrument of a settled 
project. The reader is aware of the results, and the guilty 
raula had been for two ^eara the Baroness de la Boque, 
when D'AuteriYO paid a visit to the castle of his undo and 
god&ther. Paula was beautiful, and of an age so dispropor* 
tioned to that of her husband, that D'Auteriye expected little 
difficulty in tempting her from a fidelity that must be bur« 
densome to her. 

He made the trial, and was surprised to find himself 
repulsed. 

Instead of viewing this resistance as the effect of rigid 
virtue, he attributed it to a passion which had anticipated 
his own ; he watched her, and whether he saw more clearly 
or whether Don Jose's resentment at D'Auterive's attentions 
to Paula, rendered him less prudent in the presence of his 
rival, the youuff officer soon suspected the liaison which 
existed between his aunt and the baron's ward. 

Although by no means of a malicious disposition, yet 
D'AuteriTo was greatly vexed that another should be pre* 
ferred to him, and was seiased with an unaccountable zeal for 
his godfather's honour, which he would not have hesitated to 
compromise for his own gratification, and he gave the two 
guilty ones very clearly to understand that he would consti- 
tute himself the avenger of the baron's wrongs. 

The case was a serious one, and Don Jose, alarmed for him- 
self, for his associates, and for Paula, imparted his fears to his 
father. Bat Pastourel was at hand, Pastourel, who by a 
strange tissue of circumstances hisld all their secrets in his 
hands, and who, even in the eyes of his most intimate con« 
federates, appeared to be a being endowed with almost supema* 
tural power. Pastourel was no sooner advised of this occurence, 
which might lead to the expulsion of their spy from the castle, 
than he traced out to Don Jose, through his &ther, the course 
which he had to pursue. 

In obedience to the plan which'was pointed out to him, 
Don Jose, feigning great alarm, persuaded Paula to meet him 
without the castle, and so contrived it that D'Auterive should 
suspect their design and be induced to follow them. 

All happened as Pastourel had foresisen. After nightfall 
D^Auterive followed Paula as she left the castle, and at the 
moment when she was joined by Don Jose, who drew her 
rapidly onward, and D*Auterive was on the point of pursn* 
ing them, he was suddenly seized, bound, gagged, and carried 
to a considerable distance. Here he found himself surrounded 
by five or six masked men who put various questions to him ; 
he answered like a man of courage, but they threatened him 
with death, and when they explained to him the oonditlon» 
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hy wMdhte ooilditT«Ui U£% he iaemad dispMed to Moede 
totlMni. 

In this fltote of tlungiy Paatomel, eonoetled by a difgiiiM, 
VBkaown e^«Q to hn MMoiates, euoled mie of tkoBO mq&«8 
wlddi coAcaived to stnngtfaeB thdr opinion that ho waa po0- 
■nawd of BQmo ■apematwal poirer. At tho moment wtien 
Aey wore aboct to explain more ftiUy to D^Aateriye Ae oon- 
ditma which would he reqnkod of ham, Paetoniel took op 
^e word, and «aid : 

'This man has belonged to na from the day of his Wfth, 
^d the hour for hie initiation haa arrived.' 

*l belong to myself alone,' laid D'Auteriye, 'and to tli# 
■ervioe of we king, my maater.' 

' Open this doublet/ said Piatoiirel, * and see if he does not 
mar npon his breast a piece of gold which proToa that ho 
iaoiiiB." 

This command was obeyed, and the piece of gold wasfouMl 
which Qiaeomo, more than twenty years igo had given to 
D*Aateriye's nnne, and i^eh the yoong man had preaervod 
on aoconnt of the sapemtfttioiiB viitne which she had aMri- 
bnted to it. 

' Bead the aaoEod words which an inaeribed thereon,' shU 
Pastonrel. 

The Gomte de Frias, who was preaent at this scene, mod 
with nnfeigned asttmiahmeut, tiie Arabian charaoten whieh 
signified : 

' Speech it silver, hut dlenee is gold.* 

lyAnterive stood araaced, while Paatoniel ressmed : 

* la it thus yon have been tanght them, yonng man V 

<It is,' replied D'Anterive with an air of stnpi&otion* 

'And they should have added, that when you heard i 
words uttered near yen, fiortane woidd not be far distant.' 

' It is trae !* said the yonag officer. 

'Set him at liberty,* rejoined Pastonxel, 'he is oon. I 
have predestined him to a high fortune, but like the rest of 
OS he most sign with his own hand the deed of onr assoeiataon, 
to he most be saved or knt with ns.' 

'Notwithstanding his alarm, and the astonishment with 
i^ioh he viewed this man, who recalled to his memory a 
drcnmstanoe which had so long been fozgotten, D^Antecm 
xefnsed to sign before knowing to what he pledged himsell 

' You ple<^ yonnelf to silence,* said Qiaoomo, 'and to aid 
to the utmost of yonr power, tho man, who, under whatever 
dvonmstanoeB, shall remind you of the motto inaeribed upon 
this pieoe of gold.' 

D*Auteriv6 still insisted upon knowing the designs of thsie 
to whose power he was thus about to subject himself. Giaooma 
now explained to him that he was in the presMice of a seeaety 
of eountofoitens and his comiades testified some suipxifle at 
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ite aiMBge impniibMMfr of tkew«bke. Still D'Aatoriv« ob^ 
■luiately lefoMd 4o jidiotaiid tiie aiioouitai ww thmiwIiiM 
Mnp«ll«d toBceam their laCsty by a orise at ii^flh all !•• 
o«ltd« Bat Giaoomo, saifling lua Troioe ezfliaioied : 

'fiewmiign, liayr 

Tlien appvoachij^; D'AutsmTe, he said, ia an under toae? 

' Hadanan that yoa are, child of my dioice and protootui% 
it beeoflMs you well, yon, whom I have deatinfid Iram bitth 
to an exalted fortuney to refuse to fiign this deed! Itbeaomea 
'OVL well to hesitate, when led by forbiddan cocieBity, yea 

kve placed cor secret in peril !' 

' What conoeity V said D'Aate4T0> 

'Hare yon not oome hither as a apy upon the xneeting of 
Don Jose de Frias with the Baroness de la Boqne Y 

<I should think/ replied D*AnteriYC, 'that my im0la1» 
honoor interests me more than aay one eke.' 

' And do yon think/ said Oiaoomo, speaking in a still lower 
tone, ' that the honoor of the dake De Neirres intsreata no 
one, and have yon imagined, yoa, the lorer of Leonora ef 
,Pasaano, dadieeB De Kerns, that you «oiild not be pnnialiMt 
*aa yoa wish to punish this Don Jose V 

TMs rervlatton oempleted DAuterive'a dismay. 

' Whence know you this?* he mottemd. 

* I know all,' said QiaeonMk, sign-nit is to save mora than 
your life-^it is to save the hoBoar of a woman who has #»• 
trusted her happiness to your keeping/ 

D'Auterire signed the deed, aiM Giaeamo's assoeiaiieB, wh» 
were in possession of those aeorets only which he was willing 
tiiey should penetrate, were not less aatonished than the 
young officer at the atranga in^ettoa which this man «KflBtifl 
•rer all around him. 

The nader is naw infexmed of tha manner in whioh 
D'Autsriye waa plaoed in ifehe pawer ef the aannterliQttaia : -he 
ia aeqaaiated with the aaeaaa by which they were enabled to 
enact that nocturnal sesne in which they teoed the baxim ta> 
obey their commanda,and in which they aoeoeeded inaeonzing 
Baratil's silence, by secaUusg to his aseamry that date and tha^ 
word which had so greatly tended him. 

If, in addition to this, 1^ ciaader will raaaankber thaitiM 
danffer with which tha oeanoillor waa threatened, was averted 
by Paatourel's iuterventian, who forced the duke to silenoq, 
and protected at once Leoaoie^ the baxan de la Boqaa» 
D'Auterive, and all these wheaa safety waa compromised, he 
will underBtand the sway which he held over this assooiataoii. 
It will be rememrbered also ihat it waa he who aanounoed the 
homing of the caatle of La Boque, a deed which had been 
committed by dalidea at hia instigation, and we BBOst explaua 
the reaaons which prompted him to destK^ an establishmenit 
io build op which ha had daroted the bat part of his li^ 
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Oa the one hand, the attention of the parliament of Tonlotne 
had been so thoroughly aronaed, that it Boemed eertain that . 
ft decree would be paMod, direeting a perqaintioa at the ' 
oaatie of La Koque, and when once a body of soldlen were 
quartered within its waUiy the alightest accident might lead 
tnem to the caYema in which Oiaoomo had atored his 
traainreB. On the other hand, at the time when this danger 
rarealed itMlf, thoM treasurea were amply sufficient for our 
adyenturer for the hopes which he had so long nourishodi and 
to the aooomplishment of which he had deroted so mueh toil 
and patience, had yanished. 

It iB well known to what a state of weaknoBS and poweiiy 
France had fidlen during the latter ]^ of the reini of Louis 
XIY. Money was scarce, and was sought for on all sides, and 
by all methods ; loans were difficult to obtain from the diffi- 
culty of finding secaritics, so that it may easily be imagined 
that a man who offered a sum of nearly twenty milUons of 
liyres, and upon a simple condition whidi he held in reserre 
wxiXL the conduiion of the neffodation, would meet with a 
ready hearing. This man was the prince of Pnzzano; he ap- 
peared at the moment wtoen Yillars, seinng, in quick sucoession, 
Spire^ Worms, and Landau, seemed destined to restore to the 
aged monarch the brilliant triumphs of his Touth; but these 
triumphs had drained the last resources of the state, and not-* 
withstanding her new yictories, | France, almost incapable of 
pursuing them, was destined to lose the fruiti which they 
should haye produoed to her. 

In the negooiations which followed the peace of Rastadt for 
partitioning Europe anew, the prince of Puzzano imagined 
that Franoe would hare a preponderating Toice, and at his 
suggestion, the ministers of Louii demanded Saidiniai. 
Oiaoomo had engaged, as soon as it was conoeded to France^ to 
purchase that island, for the sum of thirty millions. England 
opposed this arrangement, howoTer, and the kingdom of 
If aples with Sardinia was giiren to Austria. 

ill that the prince of Puxzano could now obtain, was 
the promise of a restoration to his rank, and impunity for the 
crime by which he had amassed his weieklth, an impunity for 
which he must pay an enormous price. 

Such were the explanations which he cave to the Duke de 
NoTres, hii brother-in-law, and to the baron De la Boque, 
during the secret interview which followed the scene in 
which he consigned to the flames the deed of their associa- 
tion. 

But the prince, fallen from his lofty hopes, was unwilling 
to accept a restoration, a public one at least, as the price of 
flo many efforts, and of a life detoted to so much toiL In his 
eye it was scarcely worth the while, for so feeble a satisfaction 
to draw the eyes of the world upon his past life, and upon the 
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paih whioli lie had punaed to rwclL his aim. . The restoration 
of hig rights and titles, obtained by the secret interrention of 
France, was an affair that did not excite the least noise, and 
he had reaped no other advantage from it than the reoogni* 
Hon of Galidon as the son of the prince of Pozzano, with the 
title of Marqais of Yeroni, a title which, as such, rightfully 
belonged to him. Both then disappeared £^om Languedoc, and 
it was not until long after that they returned to find them- 
■dves in the presence of the same persons with whom they 
had been thrown in contact fifteen years before. These per^ 
aons were D'Auterive, the baron De la Boque, Barati, 
Clemence, Galidou, the duchess De Kevres, Paula, all of whom 
indeed we have already introduced to the reader, and whose 
histories we will conclude in the following chapters. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Tbb reader will recollect, we hope so at least, that we com* 
menced the narrative of the life of that man, who was known 
to them only under the name of Pastourel, at the moment 
when the baron had excited Bernard's suspioions against 
Charlotte. On the same day, it will be remembered, the 
Comte D'Auterive, his wife, an unknown old man, whom 
CSatharine had met on her way to the ruins, were to repair 
^tiiither to consult the Solitary. PastoureL Charlotte pur- 
posed to come accompanied by Don Jose, who was concealed 
imder the name of Vasconcelloe, and the marquis of Yeroni 
had been summoned thither by his &ther. 

In all this the sole question, as it seemed, was the marriage 
of the son of the duke De Nevres with Charlotte De la 
Boque ; but more than one interest^ more than one paasioa 
opposed this marriage, and it was these passions and these 
interest? which led lUl these persons into the presence of that 
man, by whose aid they expected to grattf;^ them. By & 
singular coincidence, all those who had advised Pastourel 
of their intention to visit him, had fixed upon eicht o'clock 
in the evening. Charlotte alone, was to come in the day 
time, and we will accompany her first on her way thither, tt 
was scarcely five o*clock when she stole from her j&ther'a 
castle. Jose or Yasconoellos awaited her at a little distance, 
and they soon reached the almost deserted road which led to 
the ruins. But Bernard had not forgotten the baron's per- 
fidious indnuations, and, disguised as a peasant, he had 
stationed himself in the environs of the old castle, and soon 
beheld Charlotte and YasoonoelloB advancing rapidly towards 
him. The anxious fsoe of the maiden, the quickness of has 
movements^ announced some violent agitation; Yasconoellos 
spoke to her with earnest gesticulations ; he seemed to entreat 
Imt with the ardour of a maa impelled |l>y some violent pas» 
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itatr Olnrlotte, nm mnd, vataidtd, »id ia the efas of a 
jtilBai low 1i«r iMriMiMi ooidd only bo ozplaiood h^ m 
iMnnt of tl» AiMtea te bin, whkh rtill MiriiiM, Im* 1^ 
19QA tbe poioi of jiaUiBS. 

TImj nowiMidi A«ir wi^ aaud tbo rala% and onUrod ttM 
latMi* of BMtoareL Bmud, for a BMrnonty thoagkt (^ fol- 
hmtag tiiom and Iktoaiiif to thoir oonTefMfeloii, but ho kooiw 
bif oiporioiifM ^a* Paotoazol bept a loiitiiiot noar him wbidi 
au iii i o d no ono to appNach bis mastar wiiboQt wambig Mntf 
■nd that his dog €hray-foot woold aaaovnoo hisaiiiTal, orea it 
bo ^Bd not pioTont it Ho reaolTsd, thorofim^ not to eatar 
liiOTuas,bnt bn took hki station bohindaoawboshoa, so idMt 
ba oonld OYoriioar tho oonTinatioii of Ohariotto and Don 
Joseon thoir taftom, and then follow thomatoaJthily, oe-atop 
thorn as they passed hhn. 

Wo, who have no reason to proYont us, will accompany 
them upon this Tisit When they entered the presence of 
FMovrel, the latter reoeiTsd thom as ho had reonved Be& 
• aatd, abaorbod apparootly in tho perusal of a book, whxidi 
engaged all his attentioii, an oocnpalion whidi he allowed tho 
oi&aaoe of no one to distarb. The habit which he had con- 
tractod of plaoin^ his life and actions in a striking, and a» wo 
may say, theatnoal point of yiew, infiaenoed lis conduct 
when he least thon^t of it, and altilioiigh ho had long passed 
iko age when he took ddight in ezdtiDg wonder in the 
minds of those with whom he came in contact, yet he 
Mtained nnwittingly something of the charlatan, even on 
those occasions wMoh he considered as serious, and this aas 
one of the nnmber. The question wliidi now interested him 
was^ whether he should consent or not to the marriage of 
Ohaoiotte and his nephew Bernard. To a man like Pastourelt 
inequality of rank and fortune, were no motives for hesita- 
tion, but he had promised Leonore to watch orer her s#i^ 
and to secure his happiness, and he wished to judxe of Cba^ 
letters character, for he knew her only from public rumour, *< 
which described her as an angel of virtue, and from the 
extravagant oulegiums of Bernard. 

Charlotte gazed at first with curiosity at the place -in whieh 
she found herself, and endeavoured to recal some remem* 
btances of her childhood. She recognised this hall, in which 
die had often seen her father^ domestics engaged in their 
rude sporty and she said in a low voice to Don Jose : 

'The conflagration has not effaced all the hateful remem- 
brsnces of this abode.' 

Pastourel overheard her, and gaaed upon hsf, wflile Ae 
cast a disdainful glance around her. This sorat&ay vnis unfih 
vonrable to Ohariotto. It was in this house 4hat siko was 
bom, it was in this house that she had received the'iami 
^aienes of a motheri n^o loved her wt^ that paMioa and 
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thai rexaovse whiok a wonun aWwf s ftala i»t tiitt ^U of bif 
gaiit Charlotte seemed to wait impatiently uatil Baitownl 
could listen to her, and he took pleasiiie in psolongiag Jmv 
euspense. ^e then aaid to Don J«m : 

'1)008 not this nuA intend to notice OB t I CHmot be lesc 
nbMnt' 

Don Jofle^ by a sign, directed Charlotte to be siieBt, bat 
Pastourel eaid : 

< Yon are wrong, Don Joae^ to widi to calm your daughter's 
impatience; it convinces me that she is more diepMed t« 
yield to yonr wishes than yon imagine.' 

▲t these words Charlotte's features assumed that miU 
expression which served so well to conceal ftcm all eyes hcf 
want of Reeling, and she replied in a tone of compassion : 

'The &w w<»rd8 wMob nave passed yonr lips, old man, are 
BO severe, that the purpose of my visit hire seems aeesHh 
plished ; I already know all that I came to learn.' 

'Xo, Charlotte,' replied Pastourel, 'you do not know the 
purpose of your visit here, and the words which have pwsed 
my lips bave told you nothing.' 

. 'It is true,' said Charlotte, ' M. De Frias has already told 
me.' 

'Do not take the trouble to inform me of that which Frias 
bas told you, voung maiden; I know it. He hi» told yon of 
bis liason witn your mother ; be has told you that you are 
not the heiress of the baron De la Koque, and the remem- 
bzances of your childhood are not so entirely eff^ped, but that 
you are sensible that he has spoken the truth. But I will 
tell you wherefore you bave oome hither. Listen carefully, 
for I shall say that of your father which it does not become 
bim to say to you. When your mother, the unfortunate 
Paula, retired to a convent, and left you in the hands of the 
baron de la Boq^ue, Don Jose took a vow to repair towards 
the child the misfortunes which he had brought upon tfa« 
mother. He was unable to fulfil bis promise at once, for be 
left France under the convicti<m that he bad committed 
murder.' 

Charlotte started, and gazed upon Don Jose with aetonisb* 
ment 

' Do not gase tbus at your father, young maiden, this crime 
bod been required of bim by your mother, to save bcr 
honour, and yours also, and you have no right to blame bim 
^en hfe intended victim baa pardoned bim.' 

'He has pardoned him!' sud Charlotte, scarcely able to 
repress her indignation at the peremptory tone in which Pas- 
tenrel addressed her. 

'I have pardoned bim, I say,' replied Pastourel, 'for I 
know bow to pardon those who are led astray by violent pas* 
Siena; I know the weakness of a heart that boras with lore. 
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but I am without pity for thoie who are goremed bj no emo^ 
tion bat oold MlfishneHy for those whose every action is 
guided by calculating hypocrisy ; and these, let them clothe 
the baseness of their bouIs with all the show of virtne, yet my 
eye pierces through the disguise and I cannot pardon them.' 

As Pastourel uttered these words, he gazed in Charlotte's 
£Me with an expression so significant, that she turned pale, 
and addressing Don Jose, she exclaimed : 

'You, who call yourself my father, hare you brought me 
h«re to be insulted V 

'Charlotte,' cried Don Jose, 'he who has spoken to you 
has been your protector during my absence; it was he, who, 
by a power which he alone can wield, has thwarted the 
designs of the baron de la fioque; you owe him gratitude, 
you owe him remect. And besides, why do you apply these 
w«rda to yourselft they can in no wise refer to you.' 

' Because she has read her own character in these words,' 
said PastoureL 

'Monseigneur P cried Don Jose, impatiently. 

'Monseigueur 1* echoed Charlotte in amazement. 

' He has kept his promise ; he has not told you who I am, 
and I thank him for it ; and as a proof of the interest which 
I take in his welfare, I advise you to retire, Chariotte, for it 
does not become me to destroy the last hope of the son of 
that man, who until his death, was my most faithful and 
devoted friend.' 

'Tou are severe, Monseigneur,* said Don Jose, 'and I know 
not why my daughter has incurred your displeasure.' 

' Tou know, at least, why she has come to consult me. It 
is concerning her marriage with Bernard, to which you are 
opposed, and to which she seems greatly inclined. You form 
your opinion of Bernard, as I form mine of Charlotte. In 
your eyes he is violent, harsh, capricious, and certain to ren- 
der vour daughter wretched, and you are so firmly convinced 
of d^isy that you have long been persuading Charlotte to 
renounce him. But, notwithstanding all your counsels, she 
persists in encouraging her suitor, for the daughter of the 
Daron de la Boque could scarcely aspire to an alliance with 
ihe house of De Nevres.' 

Charlotte, who had been rendered more oircumspect, sinoe 
ahe had heard Pastourel addressed by the title of Monseig- 
neur, replied with feigned humility : 

' Such an alliance is highly honourable, doubtless, btit len- 
timenta more noble than pride, perhaps, render it predous 
tome.' 

'You know that Bernard is poor, for the immense fortune 
of his mother has been squandered by the duke/ 

'I know it,' said Charlotte. 

f Do you knt w alio^ that if you contract thia maniagOi Dob 
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Jo86 can bestow upon jou none of that vaat wealth he potf« 
aesMB in Spain, for thanks to my care, his entire fortune oon- 
slsts in lands which he cannot luienate.' 

*I know it,* said Charlotte. 

<Do yon Imow also, that if yon consent to follow him, to 
leave this country, to go to live with him in Spain, you may 
become the wealthiest heiress in the kingdom, and aspire to. 
an alliance with the most powerful Princess? 

*Is this truef said Charlotte, who had listened to Fastou- 
rel with restless and eai^er curiosity. 

'Yes, it is true,' replied Pastourel, * and now that you are 
sure of it, you can choose the latter, if you will.' 

'Kow that I am sure of it,' said Charlotte in a sad tone, 
'sure that Don Jose is my father, now th^ I am convinced 
that nothing in this country can rightfully Klong to me, nei- 
ther the name nor the heritage of tl^ baron de la Boque, I 
will submit to my destiny, 1 will folTow my father wherever 
it shall please him to lead me, and I promise him all the 
devotion, all the gratitude, all the care by which I had hoped 
to bend at last the man whose name I bear.' 

' Ah !' cried Don Jose, ' come my daughter, come my 
Charlotte, and may heaven*8 blessing rest upon you, mon- 
aeigneur ; you have put an end to her irresolution, and given 
to my solitary lot a companion, a friend, a daughter !* 

* Go, then/ said Pastourel,' and may God protect you !* 

Charlotte and Don Jose left the hall, and Pastourel re- 
mained alone, sunk in reflection. 

' I am as fond and foolish as he,' he muttered, * he puts 
faith in the virtues of this maiden, and imagines that she 
follows him because she loves him ; and I, have not I ima- 
gined, that in my son I should find a heart which would con- 
sole me, and notwithstanding all the silly vanity which cha- 
racterizes him, I have summoned him this evening, in the 
hope of exciting in his bosom a feeling of affection and ten- 
derness, which might cheer me in my solitude. Alas ! he is 
like this Charlotte, he calculates what portion of my wealth 
he may obtain, and is obedient only from interest. It is the 
punishment of those who have abandoned their children to 
the care of strangers. 

In the meanwhile Charlotte and Don Jose had left the 
castle, and reached the borders of the torrent. Bernard had 
concealed himself at the place where he supposed they would 
separate, and where they would probably pause for a moment 
to exchange a few parting words. He had not deceived him- 
ael£. Scarcely haii they reached a spot where the road 
branched off in two directions, when the man who was known 
to Bernard, under the name of Yasconcellos, said, hurriedly : 

' At midnight, then— at the garden gate.' 
8 
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Mwillb»«Wri^' iftid Oimrlotttb 

* I ■hall hftve two liMBetcloae at bflid» ud we on nwelir 
ih« frontien of Spain bofora daybnak. 

' Yes, yes,' replied Charlotte, < bat let W kaiteA !' 

* And Ihoii.* resamed Don Jose, < yon will haye nothmg onre 
ia fear, Ckarlotta ; then you will be under my pirotmitkn, 
and neitlker Bernard nor the Banm de la Boqne will be able 
to tear yon from myanmu' 

Don Joae embraoed his danghtsr, and leflb her. Ghariotte 
lemained motionless for a moment^ and tkan^ aa if hnnied 
Away by the thonght^ exclaimed : 

' Yes, yes , I will go with him !' 

Bernard had heard alL He did not attempt to stop her ; 
bttt aa if in aaewe^to the^ords whl^ had fnat broken tnm 
her lips, hemntteM with fury : 

' No, no, yon shall not go with him, Charlotte^ fer I will 
day him first 1 Bat I hare taken an oath to the baron ; I 
hnre promiaed to tell him all. He may pnttish Charlotte, for 
lkeha»theright» bat he shall not dispnte with me tiiatof 
chastiBing my rival.* 

An hoar afterwards, he resamed hie- own appasel, and pre- 
sented himself before tiie baron, wheie he fonnd Chsriotte,. 
bosied with her needlework. 

In the interral, Paetonrel reoeired thoeo whose inteededr 
Tisits had been annoanced by Catharkie, and aHer having de- 
Boribed them to the reader, we will infonn him of the Bssolt 
of Charlotte's resolntion and of fienesd's diasovery. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

It was evening, and the darhness was fast inereaaini^ It was- 
already difficult to distingaish peiaons or objeots wh«i the- 
Gomte D'Auterive reached the retreat of Pastourek The 
oomte was not a man to tremble in the presence of another^ 
and still as he approached this mysterions personage a feeling' 
of awe oppressed his bosom whioh he could not entirely sob- 
dne. Pastonrel observed it ; he was flattered by it, aadwhUe. 
the Comte examined him with attention, he said : 

* Yes, I am indeed the man whom yon seek, Cemto 
D'Auterive; the man, who fifteen years ago, at the house of 
Tergnes, saved you and your acoempUeos from » danger at 
which the boldest trembled/ 

' I recognise you perfeotly,' said the oemte^ ' yoox name is^ 
PastoureV 

* You have eeat to roqaesi aa interview with me , to tribai 
4ndr 

* Ton pass for a soieoiser, master Pastonrel,' replied D'A«b*- 
:rive, in a tone which he tried to render sarcastic, but which 
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HM eviddnily eonrtnined; * yoa ovgki to iuiMi wM Mflgs 
me here.' 

The YifiMtge of tiio old man gssv dftrk, aad k« aB0««Mdirlth 
some BtenisM» : 

* I thought that I was gpoalti&g with a Mrioas-maft, and on 
% aerioiu busineea ; but if yo« ^refor doaUng. with a Beroerery 
I will tell you why you have come.' 

As Pastoarel said thig, he took the lamp whioh biunied Bear 
him askd plaeed it so that its rays feUdir^ly upoA ths 
oomte^ features^ whieh he examined with extreme attentiMi. 

* Must I reach you my hand/ said D'Auterive, ' that yo« 
may read its lines?* 

' The face of a man,' replied Pastourel, * is an open hoel^ 
in which I have long since learned^to read, and yours telk me 
sad secrets^' 

These words, and the glance that accompanied thenv di» 
inrbed D'Auterive^ 

' Enough of charlatanry, good fellow/ he said, ' I have no 
time to waste.' 

* In that case,' said Pastomrely in an icy tone, * what would 
yon with met' 

'You well know,' r^^d D'Auterive^ with agwitva of 
vexation. 

From the evident reluctance of the oomte to declare tha 
iatentionof his visit, Paatourel divined that he had n0t>eom6 
to consult him openly and frankly upon tha missien withr 
which he was ^trsated. Instead of answeraifi ha gaowd 
npon him in silence, and said sadly, as il he had beea alene : 

* And still I have known him as a hai^bvained^ eaiekM 
aian, seattermg gold, braving danger, displaying thai rsadgfr 
generosity which sednoea even thoso who hfame it, and ha 
now stands before me absorbed in a base and sordid paaiien.' 

'Enough oi moralizing, good feMow l^despateh>P oried 
the oomte. 

* And with whai> shall I despateh, Comte IVAutenva 1^ re- 
joined Pastourel, in a lofty teno. ' I myself have no Ume to 
waste in waiting upxm your hesitation. 8peak, thwiy er be- 
gone 1 What would you of me V 

* 1 have premised to visit you, old sorcerer/ si^ D' Aote* 
live, with a constrained laugh, ' and I knew hew ready ye« 
are to assume the aizs of im impcvtant persotaga; hewhe 
sends me has warned me of your silly pretensions. I exeuse 
your rudeness, tiierefeiei I am hwe on the part of the Bnke 
deKevres.' 

* Well, thei^' lejslned Pastenrel, 'what haatheBokede 
Nevres told you ]* 

B'Auterive^ who had remained silent for a moment, in 
hopes that Pastourel would assist him to deliver hlfrK«Ssa§B> 
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' He hai dinotad ma iospetk to yoa of tlie mtrriftga ofhSg 
Mii« the Marquis de Yelay with Mademoiielle de la Boqae.' 

The oomte paoied again, bat Pastourel, with his eyea fixed 
upon his face, still listened, and at last replied slowly : 

'Speak of it, Gomte D'Anterive : I hearken !' 

' I on know now the object of my visit ; I wait to hear your 
opinion.* 

* Ton hare been directed to speak to me of the marriage of 
Bernard with Charlotte,* said Pastonrel. ' I know that yon 
haye jnst told me so, bat why, for what end can you have 
been sent tome r 

'It seems to me,' said D'Anterive, 'that I haTejnst told 
yon that I was waiting for your opinion.'' 

'As to what r 

' As to the propriety of permitting or proTenting the mar* 
Age.' 

' And if I think that it should not take place V said Pas- 
tourel. 

' It shall not take place/ said D'Auterive, quickly. 

'Ah,' said Pastonrel, ' and if on the contrary, I think it is 
adTantageous and necessaiy V 

' I cannot see its adyantage and necessity,' said D'Anterive. 

< That is not the question, air; what would be done in that 
caseV 

The comte contracted his lips, and Pastourel, in a tone 
slightly marked with scorn, added : 

'Comte D'Auterive, the Dake de Nevres has told you that 
he would refer the question of this marriage to my sole deci- 
sion; you have in your pocket a written paper, which au- 
thorises you to consent if I permit it — to oppose it if I refuse ; 
and you are not here to ask my opinion, but for my 
orders.' 

'Since you are so well informed, sir,' rejoined the comte, 
' it was scarcely worth the while to wait for me to speak.' 

' I wished to have your opinion upon this marriage.* 

' I do not see how it interests me.' 

' I am a man to whom one may speak plainly,' rejoined Pas- 
tourel ,* ' in the first place, because it is not easy to conceal 
anything from me, and secondly, because I have reached an 
age when there are few passions which I do not comprehend^ 
and cannot pardon. You do not wish this marriage to take 
place.' 

'And why so, if you please t' replied D'Auterive. 

' Because you think that the son of the Dake de Nevres 
would degrade himself by espousing the daughter of the BaroR 
De la Roque.' 

'And would it be so very wonderful if I thought thus?' 
said D'Auterive. 

* So much tb* 'aw ^«^a^-r^^ » — Ja -n.-t 1 t ... 
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not without a siupicion that Charlotte is not the daughter 
of the Baron de la Boqne V 

D'Auterive gazed inquiflitiTelj at Pastoorely and said, in a 
irhlBper : 

' Do yon know it also V 

* Pernapa well enough to give yon proof of it.* 

' Indeed V said D'Auterive, leaning towards PaatoureL 
' Yes, yes/ replied the latter, and you will see what an ad- 
mirable twO'Odged sword this proof would beeome in your 
hands. Bernard would not wed Charlotte ; and the naron 
de la Boqde knowing certainly that Charlotte is not his 
daughter, would turn ner from his doors— >would disinherit 
her ; and you Comte D*Auterive, the baron's nephew and 
godson, would become heir to all his wealth. It would be a 
game well played, would it not, woitby oomtel' 

D'Auterive was unable to control a violent gesture of anger 
at this insinuation, and darting a threatening glanoe at 
Paitoure],hesaid: 

* If you were better acquainted with the man with whom 
yon are speaking, I would make you repent your words; but 
I pardon your insolent inuendoes.' 

' Enough of bravado V said PastoureL ' Such is your 



* And if it were so ]' rejoined D^Auterive, ' would it not be 
juBt to expel the illegitimate child &om the place which she 
usurps)' 

* Do you think so, sir f said Pastourel, ' and her mother^ 
whose disgrace must follow hers V 

* She will suffer the punishment of her guilt—- this also is 
jwit.' 

At this reply, Pastourel rose, and speaking as if he were 
alone, he said : 

* Oh, brave Chevalier D* Auterive ! where are you % where 
IB the gallant lover who would fain have silenced the Duke de 
Kevres, when the latter surprised him with his wife in the 
house of the innkeeper Yergnes )' 

* Be silent, sir !* exclaimed D'Auterive, * and respect the 
woman whose secret has fallen, I know not how, into your 
poBsesBion.' 

' And why should you ask me to conceal your secrets^ when 
yon are so ready to divulge those of others 1 Ko, no, Comte 
D'Auterive ; justice is the same for every one ; you have just 
pronounced two weighty truths— that an illegitimate child 
should not usurp the place of a rightful heir, and that a 
woman who has erred should be branded with public infamy. 
J am of your opinion, and — * 

At this moment Greyfoot uttered a low growl, and Pastourel 
fauBod ; he then added : 
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' ABd h«n oooMi same -cae^ pfttbaUj, mho will «gMe witk 
you alio.' 

'Wiior MidD'AaiwriTA. 

' 3tep yonder, behind that tapestry, M. D'Aaterive^ vadyotl 
will Me what reason you hare to preach these strict pree^ts 
of morality.' 

Prompted by an tmpidse of cnriosi^, D*AnteriT6 obeyed, 
and a moment alter his wife entered the halL She appealed 
tKembUng, agitated, and at onoe said : 

* Some one follows me ; I am terrified. Beware T 
Greyfjot leaped up barking, and ipraDi towards the deer. 

* Down, Mied Pastonrel, ' down ! if it is a foe, we areetvofig 
mmugh to reoeiye him.' 

He had scarcely nttered these words, when a new eoner 
threw open the door with violence, and closed it behind him. 
Thia man was armed ; and before Madame D'Aaterivo had 
time to cry out, Psstomel said : 

' Eater, Baratiy enter ! I have long expected this •itilear- 

WW.' 

' Ha t yon haye not foi^ten what I promised yon V «aid 
Barati, whose dress, and the livid paleness of whose festuroa, 
oonvinced Pastoorel that he was the stranger whose visit had 
been announced by Catharine. 

' I forget nothing, Barati,* replied Giacemo ; ' and I remem- 
ber that yon promised to avenge yonrself for the injonee 
which 1 have neaped upon you. The occasion is a fair otfo, 
Midyoa can awail yonrself of it.' 

'What brings von here, Ciemencel' said Barati, to liis 
daughter ; ' what nave you come to seek of this man T 

'I have come to ask his advice, father,' replied Clemenee; 
< and I am aatomshed to find you here, when my hosband aad 
I left you at Paris.' 

« Begone from this den, my daughter,' said Bantl ; 'Ihis is 
ao plaoe for you.' 

* Ko, no,' eaid Pastourel, ' those who enter here caim»t 
leave until I permit them. This door will be opened onIy-4o 
admit a man whom you have fwgotten, Barati, bute^ obo 
whom you know.' 

'Do not think to terrify me with your jugglery, and yo^ 
prophetic airs,' said the ex-couneillor; ' we know each other.' 

'Without doubt/ said Pastourel: 'and you know v^lmt 
every encounter with me has oost you.' 

'This one will be the last,' rejoined Barati, with an air ^f 
ferocity. ' Begone, Clemence, begone I' 

' I hM Md you that she eannot. As foryou, do not 
yourself, old madman ; a single movement to attack me—** 
■ingle signal from my eyo--and that dog, who lies at my ^iset^ 
will drag you to the earth, and throttle you like a ehild«* 
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The old ooimcillor shook his head, and jreplied, in « i 
tone: 

'Neither your audacity and addroM, nor theaoiiTttyaad 
ieeth of yonr dog, will B»re yon now. He who has reB<4T«d to 
siTe his life for the life of his fee, is stroneer thaa wmi 
thiak.' 

' In that case, Master Barati, yon are about to strike a i^eed 
blow for one who is reiy dear to yon, if you have indeed 
formed this noble resolution. Oh, I oan see the radiant sodle 
ef that son-in-law, who thinks that you have lived too long, 
and who already counts, in his imagination, the treasuNS 
whieh you will leave behind you.* 

' Be it so ; it matters not,' said Baraii, ' and I would dottMe 
these treasures, if he could aid me in cheatliing you.* 

' I believe him capable of doing so, if he could hear yov/ 
iaid Giacomo ; * but the game would cost him too dear/ 

* Let him lose or gain by it,* said Barati, ' all that I ma 
tell you,' he added, drawing a pist(^ from beneath his mantle^ 

* is that your hour has come, Qiaoomo.' 

'My father !* cried Clemenoe, throwing herself in iuBm9f, 

* would you commit murder t' 

' Spare yourself useless prayers, said Giacomo, coldly ;'^ttd9 
man cares little for you ; this man is not your &ther.' 

* Is not my father V cried Clemenoe. 

'Ko he is not your father ; and to-morrow, if heelaya nd 
— to-nu>rrow the family of Lostanges, which holds in its haaia 
the proofs of this assertion— -to-morrow this family will chase 
ficom the heritage of this man— I will not say th^ill^timate 
<eftald— >bnt the child which was purchased* in order to plunder 
the wealth of his father-in-law, and the Oomtesse D'Au4«tiva 
will be recognised as the daughter of the innkeeper Vergnea.' 

'My father! my father!' cried Glemenee, 'teU him that 
heHes/ 

' It is true ;' said Barati, in a tone of increasing ^oom, 
'but perish thy fortune and thy name rathmr than my 
vengeance ! Listen, Prince of Pazzano 1 when D'Auteriva 
informed me that he was about to visit this province, on no- 
count of the marriage of Bernard de Telay ; when he in* 
formed me that the duke had directed him to submit the 
matter to the direction of an unknown Solitary, who lived 
ceece ^ d in these ruins, I know not what instinct of halMd 
admenished me that yon were this man, for I have not fer- 
ffotten y«u for a single hour : I thought that I ^riwuld find 
yea hem. To whom ^se, in truth, than to the man wtio has 
made and unmade his fortune, could he re£ir such adedslettt 
I have eome then, and yeu most know for what I ha/ve^«iidev- 
iaken the jonmey.* 

'To slay me,* said Oiaoomo^ langhiag. 'Xou «aU'4tet 
%i I niUtWMbyau aMtor; 1 4ltU.«h•l^ JM Imt 
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to take reyeoge. Gomte D'Aateriye/ oried PaBionrel, with a 
l«ad Yoioe, < oome forth I 

D'AateriTe obeyed; he seemed yiolently a^ta(ed» and 
demence, whom the straDgenett of the soene had rendered 
dumb, was still more astonished, when, at the biddii^ of 
Pastonrel, she beheld her hosbuid appear like a phantom. 
Barati also seemed startled at this apparition. 

Comte D^Anteriye,' said Pastonrel, 'yon now know who I am, 
and yon ean easily imagine my power. Listen caref ally thece* 
fore. Yonr wife, as yon have just heard, is not the daughter 
of this man. To ayenge himself apon me, he has not hesitated 
an instant at the discloeore of a secret, which would deprive 
yon of the wealth which he has amassed by his past venalil^ 
and his present avarice. Here then a fortone is escaping £eom 
jour grasp. On the other hand, but a word from m^ and 
you would lose the inheritance of the baron de la Boque by 
ihe marriage of his daughter with Bernard de Yelay. Well, 
then, I will insure you the heritage of Barati, and the 
heritage of the baron, but you will at once disarm that 
wretch, bind him, drag him hence, and in eight days, let him 
be confined in a madhouse upon your testimony and that of 
your wife's." 

D'Auterive hesitated, and Clemence, fjrom whose bosom the 
secret which had just been revealed to her, had not entirely 
ettaodd her respect and the affection for one whom she had 
been accustomed to oousider as her father, ezdaimed : 

* You will not obey, M. D*Auterive V 

Barati thought he was about to triumph, and raiMd his 
pistol, but at that period this weapon was clumsily made, and 
difficult to discharge, and the old councillor had not yet 
cocked it, when D'Auterive, profiting by this act of violence, 
to cloak his interposition with an honourable pretext, wrested 
the pistol from the hands of his father-in-law, and said : — 
' Tou shall not commit murder t' 
Barati, thus disarmed, uttered a cry of fury : 
' Oh r he exclaimed, ' do you turn against me 1 It is well I 
it is well ! it is not he who will disclose the secret ; it is I.' 
'It is impossible 1' cried Clemence. 

* Beware !' said D*Auterive, in a gloomy tone. 

' I have told you, comte,' said Pastourel, ' there is but one 
wtkj to succeed with this obstinate old man. He must leave 
this hall for the madhouse, otherwise he will ruin you both.' 

« Clemence * Clemence t' cried Barati, ' if you are not my 
daughter, yet I have always treated you wWbl the tendemeas 
and love of a father.' 

Madam D'Auterive was agitated by terrible and contending 
emotions, and ii she had yielded to the ijiere impulse of her 
heart, it is probable that she would have interposed to save 
^ old man without listening to promptings of Belf-iatei€fll» 
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'but Pastonrel approadied her, and said in a low and hoiried 
Toice: 

'If the daughter of Yergneswill not renounce Barati, the 
miatren of Bernard de Yelay miut do it.' 

Madam D'Auterive oast a bewildered glance npon Pastourdy 
while Barati exclaimed : 

'Clemenoe, you will proclaim the violence they have done 
to me; your word will suffice to confound them, unless they 
kill you likewise. You are the child of my heart, if not of 
my blood.* 

Clemenoe still hesitated with her eyes fixed upon PsstoureL 

* Is it necessary/ said the latter, * that I should command 
where I have deigned to advise V 

* Clemence !' cried Barati, clasping his arms about her. 

* You are not my father V exclaimed Clemence, extricating 
herself from his embrace. 

As if stricken by lightning Barati sunk upon a seat. 

'Here Comte^' said Pastourel, to D*Auterive, 'here is mj 
dog^s dwin, it will serve to bind your &ther-in-law.' 

There was so much contempt in the tone in which Pastourel 
addressed him, that lyAuterive felt ashamed at the part 
which he was playing, and he replied with a feeling of pride : 

'I was willing to save your life, sir, but you cannot expect 
me to aid you in this infamous act' 

* Ah V cried Barati, starting up suddenly with savage joy, 
' you are deceived for once Prince of Puzzano, and you wUl 
pay, at last, the penalty of your crimes.' 

'You see, the man is mad,' said Pastourel, turning to 
D'Auterive, ' he looks to vou for aid, and he forgets that if I 
die without suppressing the proof of your wife's origin, she is 
disinherited as well as you. He is mad, I say ; but for that 
I should endeavour to make him understand that he ought 
to be silent.' 

' Wretch !' cried Barati, rushing furiously upon Giacomo. 

Barati's despair checked D*Auterive. In truth, it was so 
odious a deed to lay hands upon a crushed and tlesolate old 
man, that the comte had shrunk from it, but this new out- 
|>redc banished his hesitation. D'Auterive rushed upon Barati 
to arrest him ; a struggle ensued, and when it was over, Barati 
lay bound with the dog's chain. 

The prince had gazed motionless upon this scene, but if 
Barati's cries, and if the noise of the struggle had not drowned 
bifl voices he might have been heard to mutter : 

* Oh, the corruption and baseness of mankind ! What an 
inexhaustible source of power to him who knows how to em- 
ploy them r 

Scarcely was Barati reduced to a state of helplessness^ 
when a new penonage appeared at the entrance of the halL 
(^ Thia penonage was Qatidou> or the marquis of Yeroni; he 
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for a mo&ant upoa t1i« «linriioU to ftM «t tte 
•pectaole before him. Clemence had taken refuge in a «onMr 
«c this Tast hall ; the Comte D'Anterive, who had been hurried 
awaj by the ardonr of the straggle, ttood BMtionleM, eahaiad 
of his victoTf, as he beheld fiarati bevad at his liwt; 
Pistoarel wss contemplating his old enemy, mot with the joy 
of a Tieter, but with disgust at the Tiotory whi^ he had 
gained, and at the means by whieh he had attained it. 

* Bnter, eater, Marqnis of Yeroni !' said PsstowsL 'Be 
Bot astonished at this spectacle ; they are prudent ehiMfiiw, 
^md wish to preveatt the sad ooosequeness <i thttr fiitlME^s 



' Ahy ha !' said the marquis, ' it is yeiv Mher thai, my fiat 
comtesse ! it is your &ther-inlaw, my dear comte f it la 
Barati ! This castle does not bring him good fortune; this 
is the second time that he has set foot in it ; the lint to ha 
oast into a dungeon, the second to be chained 4ike a dog.* 

' I beg you to beUore, marquis,' said D*Auterive, with «a air 
of confusion, ' that we have been foroed to this act of vie- 
lenoe. Unfortunatefy, M. Barati^ reason isfailing withafe» 
Mid he pushes his oKtravaganoe to «uoh a degaee that ha Mi 
not recognise his own daughter.' 

While D'AuteriTo spcAe, Barati slowly raised his head, and 
gaaed at Yeroni with an air of curieaity. C&afflience, anhamiBd 
at what had passed, hastened to say : 

' Alas ! Mk Yeroni, my fatherVi madness is so graftt that lie 
has made an attempt upon the life of tiiis TonetsSile old nan** 

' It is enough to seiMl you to the gallowa, old mamao V 
ciied Yereni with that rude and careless tone which faa 

nistook for lordliness. ' What the d 1 imre you agaiaat 

•this Tenerable old man, as the fair comtesse aails him f Tovl 
mn not acquainted with each other that I know off* 

* I know him, as I know you, Qalidou,' said BaratL 

The new marquis started at his name^nd erkd in abeiatec- 
<OQstone: 

< Whati what is that! OaUdo« !' 

< It is you ! you !' said BaratL 

* Compel your f^ood lather to keep nlence, fs&r eemtoawk I 
«6e plainly that he is mad« theroii^hly mad !' 

* No, no,' said Pastourel, in a grave tone ; * let him apeak.' 
All gased at the speaker in anrpriae, and he added : 

* It is well that all present should be convinoed of his nal- 
neak Speak, Barati, «peak ! did you not say that yen ft- 
-oagnised this asan.f' 

* Was I wrong in gifring him the name he^bMe, wheR'hMM- 
iered this castle with me for the first time X 

<Ko, Barati,* said Pastourd 'yon ware right' 

* How, sirl* cried Yemu. 

^MmA now/ ftdM Banti, 'mkm Ikm luA«^MJiaiiu« 
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of Yeroni; am I wrong im reeogmadngliimM the child of Ika6 
<«iae for whidi I ftm iiere 4>o pamdi yoa V 

* No, yoQ are not wrong, Barafei ; it is ke, wkom, forty y^ail 
ago, y<Mi sent to Yergnes, and whom I carried thenoe.' 

* And you have given him the title of M«qiiiB.<^ Yeroiiif 

* Yon have heard.* 

'And yon have aoknowledgtd himias yetur sonT r^oiniei 
Barati. 

' Yes,' aaid Paetonrel ; * he whom you oast from yonr homa^ 
as nnworthy to bear the name of Barati, will at my death ba 
Prince of Pazzano/ 

At these words Barati langhed seomfolly, and rseplied : 

* Unless yonr death occurs on the instant, he will neitbop 
be Prince of Pazssmo nor liarqnis of Yer(mi.' 

Giaoomo seemed agitated at these words, and Galidoa eES< 
claimed : 

* What mean yon, wretch ? 

'Ah t said Barati, ' when yon obtained that secret restoc»- 
tlon to yonr rights, a restoration that was granted npon the 
oomiition that no complaint should be entared against yon, te 
ttfee i^mes posterior to that for whioh yon were condemned 
at Naples ; yon imagined that old Barati, bnried in an ob« 
seare corner of Paris, oonld not hear of yenr wild olaims ; you 
imagined that he would not hear that yon had caused to be 
recognised as yonr son, him, whom yon snatched from the 
misery to which 1 destined him. Yon w^re deceived, Giao(mio« 
yon were deceived ! Yon have told me that, if yon lall by my 
hand, a suit would be entered against this woman, to prove 
that she is the daughter of Yergnes, and 1 tell yoa that if yoa 
do not fall, yon will be called to an account for having Tuied 
the trades of corsair and of counterfeiter, and be compelled 
to prove that this child is not a suppositions one/ 

* Yon are silent, Giaeomo ;* continued Barati, ' you are all 
silent. You see, Marquis of Yeroni, I am not so mad as th«f 
say. Do you think, Giaoomo, that 1 am so impradent as to 
come in search of you, without having taken due preeantiona? 
In the strife between us you bave vanquished me too often ; 
I have learned not to trust to my own strength ! Yes, yes/ 
continued Barati, with increasing ardour, 'I havooeme to slay 
you, and I would give my life ; I would aacrifiee the fortune of 
this woman, whom I have loved as a daughter, to hold von, 
trembling aad prostrate, beneath my knee, as you once held 
me. But I have anticipated what has lutppened ,* I foMsaw 
Uiat some hellish trick might give you, perhaps, tbe advantage 
over me, and I have taken my precautions.— Ah, ha ! yon. jait 
BO longer, Prince c€ Pnaaano 1 you brwre um no longer ; yoa 
said a moment mee, ** I will show yon how to take refenga." 
It is now my turn— Marquis of Yeroni, let thisAaa d&a ofm 
4lMlMtaBt,M4f«i«faiU >ba P«rj»ei <tf Foiuafa/ 
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Qalidou bad hearkened with drooping head and clenched 
hands. Pastonrel had listened to the ez-oonnetilor, as it were, 
in the featureB of his ion : it leemed aa if Barati's words ootdd 
only touch him by the effect which they produced upon the 
maiquia ; hclooked for some gesture of indignation, some ciy 
of affection, which should repel the fearful proposition. A 
livid palenesi spread itself over Pastourers features, and he 
iiud, with a faltering voice to D*Auterive, who as well as 
Clemence, had listen^ with an air of extreme anxiety : 

< Gomte D*Auterive, I have told you the result which would 
follow from mv death, to your wife and you.' 

* Marquis of Yeroni,' said Barati, ' you wiU return to tend 
7our sheep if he outlives ibis hour P 

Pastourel quietly took his seat upon the bed, leaned his 
elbows upon the table, covered his face with his hands, as if he 
wished to remain a stranger to what was passing. 

Barati appeared to imitate him ; he settled himself in the 
chair to which he had been ndsed, and gazed at bis son-in-law 
and at the son of Pastourel, watching them with extreme dis- 
quietude and distrust. This silence lasted for some moments^ 
At last, D'Auterive made a sign to Galidou, and the latter ap- 
proached Barati, and said : 

* Come, let us arrange matters, worthy councillor ; we are . 
old friends ; you will prevent this complaint against my fath^ 
and myself, and at my entreaty he will arrange matters with 
the family of Lostanges.' 

* That woman is not my daughter,' replied BaratL < There 
is but one means to save yourself; it is to slay this man.' 

During this while, D'Auterive, who was sitting near Pas- 
tourel, said to him : 

* Monseigneur, you can harbour no enmity against mys^ 
and Clemence, you will not deprive us of all our hopes.' 

'There is but one way to avert this misfortune,' replied 
Pastourel : 'it is to confine your father-in-law in a madhouse.' 

' How !* rejoined Galidou; * you will yield nothing, my dear 
councillor r 

* Kothing !' answered Barati. 

' Is there no way of arranging matters, Monseigneur,' said 
D'Auterive, in his turn. 
' Kone P answered Pastourel. 

* But have you no pity for any one/ said Ghilidou. 

' Slay this man,' said Barati, '' and I will give you my for- 
tune, in addition to what which will then be yours.' 

'You had more generosity formerly/ said D'Auterive to 
Pastourel 

' I wish to see your fatherin-law die in a madhouse. Do 
as I have told you, and I will render you tenfold richer than 
jou expect to be.' 

jQaoh one had spoken aparty and at the jpomei^t when the 
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two old men o£fered thor oonditions — ^the one to the son, the 
other to the son-in-law of his enemy— >the Utter glanced eaok 
at his destined victim, and their eyes met. Ciemenoe, who 
had watched this donble eoene, comprehended this donble 
glance, and aa if seized by a sndden horror, she exclaimed : 
' Why slay them 1 We should not the less be lost' 
Keither Galidon nor D*Anterive replied, howeyer. Gia^ 
como'S son was pale as ashes ; he trembled in eyery limb ; 
he stooped toward Barati's ear, and said : 

* Send away year son*in-law ; he would defend him.' 

' I abandon him to you,* replied Barati. ' Slay him first.' 

' Can yon sacrifice yonr son to your vengeance T said D'Aute- 
rive, in a low voice to Pastourel. ' If so, what is rank and 
title to you in this solitude. Abandon him to me, and I will 
give up Barati.' 

' Begone !' said Pastourel. 

Galidou and D* Auterive rose together, and stood face to face* 
By an iavoluntary movement, the former had placed his hand 
upon his sword; D'Auterive partly drew his own. They 
paused, and measured each other with a glance. Olemenco 
threw herself between them. A frightfal sUence reigned for a 
moment in this gloom}^ hall. 

Barati, who watched them with a smile of savage joy, 8ud« 
denly exclaimed : 

' Courage ! courage ! Marquis of Veroni ; avenge me !' 

Pastourel rose, and approaching Barati, said, with a calm 
voice: 

* You are sufficiently avenged, Barati 1' 

He then unfastened the chain with which D'Auterive had 
bound his arms, and after he had restored him to the use of 
his limbs» he said : 

' Ton can slay me now, Barati ; you have just taken from 
me the last hope which bound me to this world.' 

* Ah 1' cried Barati, * you love him, then — this son ! Well, 
Pastourel, siuce yon love him, I will let you live, and I will 
even suffer you to make him Prince of Puzzano.' 

' As I suffer you,' rejoined Pastourel, ' to preserve your 
heritage for the devoted son-in-law and the grateful daughter, 
who have so well protected you.' 

' I have neither daughter nor son-in-law more,' said Barati. 

' And I have no longer a son,' said PastoureL * Begone, all 
of you.' 

' One moment ! one moment !' cried Galidou. ' You shall 
not escape in this manner, M. Barati, and you shall not drivei 
me away thus, monseigneur, my father.' 

* What do you venture to olum ?' cried Pastourel. i 
' How ! what do I venture to claim? Whv, nothing but 

what is just, I think. Ah, ah .* do you think the matter is to 
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tan twcr eM ioonwitek 1' 
< WMldv r eried Paslovrel. 

* Prinet/ BftM D'Atttefire, Migriljr, < the tenia vkkh lie 
ittea are lian^, but he is right' 

* Certaiady, i aon right. Yoa aeAnoed a ymag'mMmt, yoo, 
irli» oaU ]iy» a wretch, and yoa fonake her bo that aha ialerced 
to wed BisotbeK ; afed when the hnabaad, wh» eaanet h» gieait^ 
blamed for that, wishes to sead me, your son, to a ho^^l, ov 
I know not where, yon, in your paternal tendemew, pais me 
off as the child of a beggar, and yon rear me up as a ^pherd. 
Then the day comes when you pennade me to born down the 
OMtle of La Roqne, and, as a reward, yon promise to make »e 
Marqnis of Teroni ; I am so, and it is all well ; bnt if I cease 
to be a marqnis to morrow, it is much worse than if I had 
neyer been one ; better have left me in the street ; the first 
one who picked me np would haTe shewn more tenderness/ 

* He is right,' cried Barati ; ' your son is right, GKacomok' 

* Be silent ! robber of inheritances !* OKclaimed Galifkni^ 
glowing more and mere exasperated as he continued. * Do 

Sm think I do mot know how yon treated my poor uMther! 
yon think I do not know to what despair you reduced har> 
miserable wretch that you arel And here yon are, to-day, 
both of yon, making and unmaking our fortunes, as if we wece 
puppets to be played with) and to be dressed up as piinees or 
b«g|»rs to suit your whims ! No, by aU the fiends, it shall 
not be so ! and I warn you that neither the one nor the olter 
shall leave this hall, until you have arranged matters.' 

* Tou Bho«M knew,* unhappy- duld,' re^^Med Pastourely 
* that no one can leave this hall wii^ot mry peiBBiasia& ; 
shake, if you can, that door, which you opened so eas^y on 
entering ; caU from the enclosure of theBs watisy wfaenoe no 
one will hear your cries# And now, we will remain together* 
Tou are armed, gentleeseis, and so am I likewise. WouVd you 
Mfay the combat 7 Begin it, and in a few ds^hnm^sr inXk 
avenge the vasquishied upon the victor.' 

* We shall see/ said Gelidou, in a threatenins tene^' Open 
tills door !' 

/When you acknowledge that yeoafein my power,* ss«l 
l^Batourel— ' when you- have asked panlea of me upon your 
knees.' 

* Bnt, monseigneur,' said D' Auterive. 

* Ton have heavd»' said Oiacemo ; ' this is the hour wiien I 
ttnally sleep. Adieu^T 

He approached his bed, then i^nmMumHil u|khi i% aad- 
ijried: 
'Greyfoot!' 
The dog le^^ upi 
f I am going to sleep. Watch, Greyfoot, watch 1' 
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at the remaining a6ion ia tibe se^iew 

In the meanwhile^ Barati ha4 itoeped and pieked up t^e 
piitel whieh D'A«48riTe had wrested from him. He eoriced 
it, but at the moment when he directed it toward the bed, tlMr 
yimp was saddMilyeztiBguifthed, & fearfnl a»d omiiMms moise 
was heard, the walla appeared to shake^ a&d then piofoiiiid 
BjlMMie and deep daikBes^ reigned in thehaU. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

WfiiLS these strange events were pasttng in the ntiea^ oticnr- 
renoes of great interest were in progress at the oastle of La 
Boqne. We left Bernard at the moment when, having aver* 
heard the project of Charlotte's flight with Tasooncelloa or 
Den Jose, he liad resolved to find the baron, and give him 
wanning of it. The latter was already awaiting him. Ha 
heard Bernard's hurried steps, the violence wi& whieh h« 
tlwew open the doors without waiting to be announced, and 
he felt assured that the yeung lover was the bearer of xa^ 
pleasuit news. The old man smiled at the thought. Beniard 
entered, and took a seat near him. 

' Well, then,' said M. de la Reque, lapatient to hear the 
tidings, ' how do matters stand ) Have you discovered aay- 
tMng t&ftt throws light upon our suspicions.' 

* Tesy baron,' said Bernard, < and my doubta are entiie^ 
removed. I am sure that my fears are well founded. Ghsa* 
lotte is deceiving us.' 

* Marquis de Yelay,' said the baron, ' that is aasrieos <^«rge^ 
What proof have yen V 

* I foresaw,* said Bmraard^ * that your patenud tendeiiies»» 
at first so anxious to leani the truth, would hesitate to believtf 
it'When it waa told you.' 

' Marquis de Yelay, I may be permitted, peih^s^ to feel a 
denbtwhereyoufeelacertunty. Alas! you lose but a single 
liope, but a single illu8t<m of the many which cheer your 
youth, whilst I am robbed of the only one which remains to 
me ; and, besides, sir, before a father condemns his daughter^ 
h* should hftve irrefragable proofs, wid who can say that you 
do not magnify somo trifling act of imprudence to » grave 
offence.' 

Bernard had not forgotten that it waa the baren himself 
irlio had excited his suspicions, but ho attributed this <dui&ge 
in the old man's views to a caprice of paternal affection'-* 
affection which is sometimea so severe, sometimes soindulfe»ty 
2mA he replied : 

' I re^et what I have t<dd you, hasea ; but I waa^uawilUng 
tobraak my promise^' 

' Well, well/ r^oined the baron, ' I see how it ia; your 
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jMlom hM magnified mtAUn; jm hm been alannad it 
aomedhano 



Qoe meeciiig, some familiar worda.' 

Thia ranark, nttorad with an air of ditdain, prodnoed the 
effect which the baron ezpeoted, and Bematd ezcUimed, 
hastily: 

' Ma foi ! I know not what name yon will give to a piojeot 
of elopement or abduction, but at midnight thia Yaaconc&ce 
IB to wait for yonr daughter at the garden gate, and at break 
of day they will have crooed the frontiers. I would haye 
spared you these cruel tidiagSy but I had promised to tell you 

* At midnight^ then/ cried the baron, interrupting hins, 'at 
the little gate of the park — I will be there, marquis, I will be 
there.' 

« But this injury is mine as well as yours.* 

* You haye no right to aTonge it, sir,' said the baron, * none 
— do you hear 1 it is I— I— who must punish, and will puniah 
the guilty ones.' 

* Bat, sir, I have a right, I think, to give this IL Tasoon* 
cellos i^e lesson that he has merited.* 

* By and by, sir,' said the baron, * by and by ; when the 
father is onoe satisfied, it will be the lover*s turn.' 

At Bernard was about to remonstrate, M. de la Boque eon* 
tinned, in a more peremptory tone : 

' It must be as I have decided, sir ; beddes, you need not 
be alarmed,' he added, < if yon are bent upon aTenging this 
injury, I will leaye place for your Tengeance.' 

' Do you doubt it V said the marquis. 

'We shall see, sir.' 

We will not relate the rest of this intenriew ; suffice it to 
say that the Iwron and Bernard, accompanied by Pierre and 
Jean Couteau, with three or four domestics well armed, con* 
coaled themselyes in a small thicket, a few paces distant from 
the garden gate. 

With the exception of the baron and Bernard all were ig« 
norant of the object of their ambuscade. M. de la Eoque 
directed them to keep perfectly silent, and told them that 
when the |>roper moment came, he would give his orders. 

A few minutes before midnight, a man on horseback, lead* 
ing a second by the bridle, rode up to the little gate which 
was soon opened, and a female came from the garden. 

* Is it you, Charlotte Y said Don Jose. 

*Yes, it is I. Let us hasten, tor Bernard was here this 
erening, and had a long interview with my father, and to-mor- 
row perhaps, 1 could not accompany you.* 

At this moment the baron cried out : ' Seize them ! seise 
them V and all rushed upon Don Jose, and threw him to the 
ground ; at the baron's orders his daughter as well as Friai^ 
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was osrried back to the caBtle, and the old man, grasping Ber^ 
nittd br the arm, cried : 
'At last I hold my yengeance in my hands !* 
These wordi were uttered with saoh an accent of sarage joy, 
that the yonng man started. He eyen feared one of those 
aanffninary acts of which the baron, as was said, had been 
gniity in past times, and he resolved to prevent it. He de- 
dared lusresolntion to the baron, who merely replied : 

* I will be more just and moderate than you expect, Ber- 
nard. Who knows if yon will not find my dealings with the 
eiUprits too lenient 1 

These words, which apparently announced a calm, and 
equitable purpose, were uttered, howeyer, with such a thiiU 
of cruel pleasure that they were far from reassuring Bernard, 
and his fears were redoubled when he heard the baron order* 
his servants to conduct Yasconoellos to the most retired part 
of the building, and to confine Charlotte in her chamber. 

* Do you intend,' said the Marquis, 'to keep this Yasconcel- 
loB prisoner ? or do you meditate some attempt against his life V 

* Ton will see what I intend, for you will follow me. Marquis 
de Yelay, and you Jean Conteau, and you also/ he said, turn- 
ing to his domestics. ' But as I wish to satisfy you as to my 
intentions, marquis, I have sent for the criminu judge of the 
bailiwick and his clerk — ^No, Marquis de Yelay, there will be 
no violence, no bloodshed— you will see.' 

As the baron had previously warned the judge to be in readi* 
nesB, in the course of an hour he reached the castle, accompanied 
by his clerk. In the interval Bernard essayed every means to 
penetrate the baron's designs, but the latter made him na 



reply, except these words : 
' Believe me, believe : 



me, my yengeance wUl be cruel, but 
there will be room for yours.* 

The judge entered, and the baron, followed by all those who 
had been present at the arrest of the fugitives, repaired to the 
apartment in which Don Jose was confined. At the same ^ 
time he gave orders that Charlotte should be brought in, and 
irhen she appeared, he took his seat, and ordered his dome»> 
tics to range theniselves around the chamber. He requested 
Bernard to sit near him ; he desired a chair to be brought for 
the judge, a table and writing materials for the clerk, and 
then summoned Yasconoellos and Charlotte to advance to the 
middle of the chamber, as if they had been in the presence of 
a tribunal. He then began in a tone of great dignity and 
cahnness: 

* Worthy judge, I have requested your presence here to re* 
oeive an accusation. I present it befcwe all persons here as- 
Bombled, in order that they may confirm the truth, if my 
grief should cause me to distort it.' 
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'It is more than three monthi Biaoe ikis ma]i« irho hM 
oome to reside in tbiioovatry nate tbe B««iio«f YaiooooilkM^ 
ptwmted hiaMlf at my hoaae.' 

< la thia trae^ sir f laid the judge. 

< It ia true,' replied Don Joae. 

'Write/ aaid the judge, tanking to tiM oleriL 
'I know not for what canae,' continued tiie bainny 'thia 
man haa einoe that time avoided my preaenoe, for the leoqoition 
whioh I gaTo him, waa enoh aa one givea to a neighbour of 
ffood birtL I imaffined that the aooiety of a blind old man 
lad little channa for him, and I had aUnoat feigotten him, 
whm I waa infoimed that he took advantage of my homi <tf 
x^oae to pay frequent viaiteto my daughter/ 

* la thia true V laid the judge, turning to YaMonoelloB. 
The latter hesitated ; but, ocmfronted aa he waa by the do* 

meatioB, all of whom oouid teatiiy to the £ftot, he dnnt not 
deny it, and he answered { 

'Itiatrue.' 

'Write!' aaid the judge. 

Don Joae oast a glance upon Charlotte^ who could scasoelisr 
vraKreai her shame and indignation. 

The baron paused, as if choked with grief at the crime whioli 
he waa about to disclose. 

< On this Tory day, sir, this man agreed to meet my dau|^« 
ier at the ruins of La Boque, at the old sorcerer's who inhabits 
them; and duruEig this interview, assisted by the juggleries of 
that wretch, he luts completely robbed mv child of her senses^ 
for a project of elopement waa arranged between them ; thia 
project they have attempted to put in ezecutioi^ and at this 
hour they would be beyond the reach of my juBtice, or of 
yours, rather, if I had not watched their movements, and pre* 
vented their flight at the moment when the treacheroua se* 
ducer led his horses to the little gate of my garden; these 
horses I have detained, and they belong to this Yaaconcellos; 
the words uttered by my daughter leave no doubt as to their 
design, and I have kept this man a prisoner in order to de- 
liver him up to your justice, as the betrayer of my daughter/ 

The judge repeated his question. 

* Is it true, sir Y 

'Appearances are against me/ said Don Jose, 'but I am 
not, 1 cannot be the betrayer of Mademoiselle de la Boque.' 

'Have I deviated from the fsots in a^y point r said the 
baron, looking around him. 

The testimony of all present waa unanimous in oonfirminc 
the truth of the old sdlgneur^s words, and the judge directed 
the clerk to write down this evidence also ; he then said : 

' And now, Baron de la Boque, what do you propose to do 1* 

The baron coyered his face with his handi9. fike a 
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ocMrwkeUned with the dMpcit afliotion, aad k6i»t «il«Boe for 
* moment. Then, with the air of one who hw subdued hiia- 
mif 1^ » S^^c^ effort of goMTOBity, he replied : 

* AIM, sir ! the first impulse <^ my heart was a desiro fot 
ireBgeanee* but a father's teudexBess has resumed its 'swaj . 
Tee, yes, I know that I can severely punish him who has 
brought affliction and dishonour into my family: I know 
that I oan confine in a ecmyent the daughter who has east a 
«tain upon her name. But it would break my heart to ehaa« 
Uae the child whom I have loTod so well, and whom I still 
|oT«, notwithstanding her guilt !' 

This paroxysm of sensibility astonished all present, and 
4iffeoted even the judge himself; the baron continued in «TMee 
rendered almost inarticulate from emotion : 

' Let this man make my daughter the reparation whi«h h« 
owes her ; let him espouse her, and I can still pardon them.' 

This method of obtaining Tongeance wasby no means ]^leasing 
to Bernard, who found that he had favoured his rival, in seek- 
u^ to avenge himself, but it fell like a thunderbolt upon Don 
Jose and Charlotte, who gassed upon each other in dismay, 
while the judge exclaimed with emotion : 

'Fall at your father's feet, mademoiselle, uid implore his 
Ibrgiveness ; and you, nr, thank the Baron de la Roque for 
the honour which he does you, and which you are far from 
•deserving. You will espouse her whom you have led astray.' 

' I !' exclaimed Oharlotte, with horror, 'espouse this man I 
itisimpossiUe^!* 

' Impossible V said the judge. 

' Impossible !' replied Don Jose. 

' Ha 1 is it so, then V cried Bernard, who imagined that he 
had found an opportunity for interfering in the affair. Well, 
then, M. Yasooneellos, you will account to me for your in- 
famous conduct* 

' 1 do not recognise your right to meddle in the affair,' said 
Don Jose, proudly, ' but, if it suits you, I am very ready to 
^ve you a lesson in prudence and politeness.' 

'Gentlemen,' said the judge, interposing with an air of 
^authority, ' we have nothing to do here either with duels or 
points of honour. I have received an accusation from the 
Saron de la Roque ; this accusation is justified by acknow- 
ledged and flagrant acts ; the baron offers you an honourable 
means of arranging matters ; this means you refuse V 

Charlotte and Don Jose, prompted by the same emotion, 
replied with one voioe : 

' Yes, yes !' 

* Well, then,' said the judge, ' the law must act now. You, 
fiir, will be taken to the prison of Foiz. Your position as a 
fonigner renders this neoeseary ; you must not be permitted 
io ^BW^ after your orime^youi who hsTO neither fortuoA 
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nor fkmily in thii ooontry to be aeoaritj for yoo. As to jon, 
mamnoiaello, if it please your father to keep yoa in his 
honse, he can do so ; bat if he is unwilling to consent to this 
Mffangement, I think it best that yon should be taken hence 
to the convent of St Benoit, where you will remain until the 
iMue of this trial/ 

Yasoonoellos was stupified, but Charlotte, gazing upon the 
judge with a loftiness that displayed all the resolution of her 
chanoter, replied in a tone of scorn : 

' A word will suffice to disprove this accusation, and baffle 
all your projects of severity and imprisonment ; know then, 
air, since I am compelled to speak before these witnesses, know 

that ' 

'Silence ! silence T cried Yasconcellos ; 'you forget another/ 
Charlotte answered to this interruption by a gesture of in- 
dignation, and exclaimed : 

< But I will not be disgraced, I * 

' Silence !' rejoined Yasconcellos, ' all is not lost !' 
' Oh !' cried the baron, * relieve me from this distresting 
scene. Take away this man— conduct my daughter to a con? 
vent— Go, go V 

* But sir * exclaimed Charlotte, . 

' Ah f said the baron, sinking back upon lus chair, ' the 
unhappy child would kill me then !' 

The judge, moved by this excess of despair, directed Yas- 
concellos to be led away, who submitted, sayins to Bernard: 

* I am very ready to entertain you. Marquis de Yelay.' 
' When yon please,' replied the latter. 

Charlotte strongly protested against the violence to which 
she was subjected, but Jean Coutoau, who had grasped her by 
the arms, said to her in a low voice : 

' I know how matters stand, mademoiselle. Be calm ; \ 
will make the baron listen to reason,' 

All retired, leaving H. de la fioque and the old hunter 
alone. 

The door of the hall was scarcely closed, when the baron, 
who heard the heavy steps of Jean Couteau approaching him, 
said in a roagh tone : 

'I know all, Jean Couteau, I know all; she is not my 
daughter ; Don Jose is her father, she has not been betrayed ^ 
I know all. Spare your words, but I am avenged 1* 

* What do you purpose then, my lordT* said Jean Couteau, 
in alarm. 

'What do I purpose 1 Ha V said the baron, striking his 

hands together, ' fifteen years of delay are not too long to wait 

for the vengeance which I purpose.' 

' But this marriage is impossible, as vou well know.* 

'Yes, Year rejoined the baron, 'unpcssible! Hat let 

them keep silence— Don Joeoi condemneU aa the seducer of a 
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maiden of noble family— Bon Joae, diflgniBed onder a fiUse 
mune, will be sentenced to tbe galleys— to the galleys ! do 
yon hear % and his daughter will end her days in a prison for 
abandoned women. 

' Bat if they speak V 

^ Ha ! then/ said the baron, * Don Jose is gnilij of adnltery^ 
and the aoousation will reach to his accomplice Paula, in the 
convent where she has feigned to take refnge against my 
brutal tyranny. Ha ! the devout Paula will leave the house 
of God to take her place upon the bench of the criminal. 
And Charlotte, branded as the child of guilt, will henceforth 
have neither name nor fortune— nothing ! Ah, ha !' added 
the old seigneur, rising, and stretching his clenched hands 
towards heaven, ' let them speak, or let them be silent— it 
matters little ; I am avenged 1' 

Couteau gazed upon him for some time, terrified at the de- 
lirium of his ferocious joy, then, knowing that all persuasion 
would be lost upon his master, he retired, muttering : 

' There ia but one man who can save them, and that man is 
Fastourel.* 

He at once left the castle, and forgetting his superstitious 
fears, bent his steps toward the ruins. 

He was too familiar with the localities of the old mansion 
to find any difficulty in discovering the hall, which, from the 
description of his daughter-iulaw, was occupied by PastoureL 
He advanced at once toward the door, but upon reaching it, 
he heard a sound that chilled his very soul with terror. Cries^ 
oaths, words of fury or complaint, echoed upon the ears of 
Poor Jean Couteau. 

' Ah V he cried, falling powerless upon his knees, 'this is 
the hour when he conjures up his evil spirits. Heaven chas- 
tises me for my presumption 1* 

The poor man had not the strength to rise and flee, and he 
began to pray, minglinff with his prayers all the formulas of 
exorcism with which he was acquainted. Although thia by 
no means quieted the infernal din which resounded in the 
hall, it gave him time to listen to it more carefully, and to 
distinguuh some of itssoxmds. By degrees, these demoniacal 
cries put on a strange resemblance to the voices of men, in* 
terrupted now and then by that of a woman. Among these 
voices he foneied that he could reoogmse Galidou's, and at 
last, he could hear what he said : 

< The devil take it V cried Galidou ; ' where are you, Oomte 
D'Auterivef 

'Here.* 

* Come this way ; let us find the door.' 

* Come yourself; I cannot tell into what trap a man may 
set his foot in this accursed hall.' 

* Oh, the old wretch !' cried Galidou, 'yet I should have 
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kBOwn ewNigli of Ui tiidlai to foreMe tlui he itonld baiBer tmf 
'Clamenoo ! CloBMiioe V aaid lyAuteriTO, « I do not hosr 

'Idarenotstir, gir r 

' If I only knew where the door was— let him say it nUl 
open only at hii will, I will break my fists to pieees, or dash 
it down t* 

All thia bore no resemblanoe to a gathering of eyil spirits^ 
bat to the oonfnsed sounds of men taken in a snare, and 
thsae men ealled each other by names which were known to 
Gontean. He hesitated for a long time, fearfnl of being 
duped bjy some diabolical machination, and, besides this^ he 
wae afraid to meddle with the projects of Fastonrei. 

* Bnt still/ he said to himself, 'if I have acted sinfully in 
ooming to demand aid from a soroerer, I will repair my fauli 
by saving those whom he wishes to destroy.' 

As soon as he had arrived at this conclusion^ he oom* 
menced knocking against the door, crying: 

'Who is within r 

' Ah ! there is a human voice,' said Comte D*Auterive ; 
'let us listen.* 

Jean Couteau repeated hia question. 

' Ha ! it is Father Oouteau 1* replied Galidou, in a joyoQ» 
and familiar voice, that a demon could hardly have imitated. 
' It is we,* he replied, stepping carefully toward the door r 
it is I, the Marquis of Yeroni, the Comte and GomtesM 
D*Auterive, with her father. Fastourel has shut us up here 
to play some infernal trick. Open the door, Father Couteon I*' 

The latter, now reassured, endeavoured to find » key, ft 
look, a bolt, but he discovered nothing of the kind ; he puriied 
against the door, but he might as well have pushed against •- 
walL' 

'It is of no uae,' he replied, 'the door Beema set in. the 
naU.' 

' So, so ! does he expeet to keep us to perish here with' 
hanger r said Qalidou. ' Well, then, Jean Couteau, if yon 
ounot open it, break it down.' 

Oouteau looked about for a large stone, and began to be«t 
afainst the doer with all his stiwngth, but witixout makii^ 
the slightest impression upon it. 

' It would take a battering ram to bnak it down,' he. said* 
' I do not know what to do.' 

' Well, then,* cried Barati, ' go and bring help.' 

Before Couteau could reply, Galidou's voice arrested him : 

' One moment ! one moment !' he cried. ' If Father Couteau 
leaves us, heaven only knows what this acouned sorcerer will 
do to us. Do not forget. Father Couteau, that if any hsrm 
happens to me, or to Comte D*Auterive, or to his wifi^ or 
Father Barati, do not forget, I say, to testify, that it is the 
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rmSLi of ihe jnflrteriM of P«to«i«l, or rather, remembw tkiv 
d Giaoomo Sps3f4, Prince of Pozsano.' 

* Ha V cried Jean Conteaiu 

'Yon are accusing yonr father,' said Baratl. 

'He is not my falhw/said Oalidon; 'he is the devil, or 
one of his instrnments. 1 do not know how it can serre him^ 
bnt he has used me like an idiot, to make me play the part of 
marquis for some end or other. Jean Contean, I am Qalidoiiy 
neither more nor leas ; I like that better than all the mar- 
qnisates in the world, that come from hell.' 

'Go, go, Father Contean/ said Comte D'Anterive, 'and 
bring some one with yon to bear eyidence as to the state in 
which yon find ns, whether 11? ing or dead/ 

*Ma foiV said Jean Contean, 'I shall perhaps find the 
criminal jadge at the Baron de la Roqne's, and he will be the 
best witness that I conld brin? yon/ 

' Yei^ yes/ replied Barati, 'bring him, and we will see then 
if all his traps will save the wretch who has confined ns here, 
£rom the gallows or f^om the stake which he has so well de- 
served.' 

While oocnpied by this adventure, Jean Contean had en^ 
tirely forgotten the motive which had led him to the ruins, 
but when he spoke of returning to the castle, and of the 
oriminal judge, he recalled to mind that he had come hither 
to implore aid of the very man whom he was now about to 
deprive of his prisoners, and he said aloud : 

' But all this will not save the others. Well, God is pow- 
erful, and he will preserve than all, if such is his will and 



f ho is in danger then T said a voice at his side, at the 
sound of which the poor man fell with his face to the ground, 

' Have no fear, Jean Contean, have no fear !' said Pastourel; 
'he who serves God with a grateful heart is safe from all peril, 
irere he in the presenoe of Satan, and he who is near you, is « 
■errant of God and a friend/ 

'Is it~is it you, Pastourel f said Jean Couteau. 'Oh, I 
luive never done yon any harm — ^have compassion on my 
M«l t* 

' Give me your hand, Jean Couteau ; you will clasp the 
lisnd of a man, and not of a demon : rise, my old comrade, in 
whom there dwells more honour than in all those wretches 
who sore oonfined in this hall/ 

By a remnant of that snbmisBion which had always in- 
floeneed Jean Couteau, he obeyed, and Pastourel, leading him 
§nm the door, oondueted him into the middle of the old 
ccRirt/ and said to him : 

* It was here, Jean, that yon saved Galidon from the savage 
•]i|er of the baron, and here I swear to grant the request 
.wluoh you have oome to denumd of me. Look at me welli 
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Oouteftu I I take God to witneM, I nUw my hand toward 
heaYttn, and yoii mo that it does not tremble ; 1 am a Christian 
Uke yoonel^ my poor Coutean. Come, then, tell me irhat 
has brought yon to these ruins 1' 

Jean Contean, lomewhat enoonraged by Paatourere aiaeve- 
rationi, now described the scenes which had passed at the 
baron's mansion, and the frightfol position in which he had 
placed Charlotte and Don Jose. 

* Ton know the secret of all things,' added Jean Contean, 
< have yon no means to save them V 

Pastonrel reflected for a moment, and then said : 
' If it were merely Charlotte and Don Jose, they are scarcely 
worth a thought, but there lives a poor woman who would bia 
crushed in the shock of these fearful pasnons, and her I 
would gladly save. Beturn home, Jean, I will watch orer 
them ; and may GU>d set the good which I would do against 
the evil which 1 have committed.' 
' Do yon speak truth V 

* Yes,* replied Pastourel, in a sad tone. 

* Persevere, persevere, Pastourel !' replied Coutean with en- 
thusiasm, ' see, Pastourel 1 with all one^ power, with all one's 
skill, there is hope and safety in God alone ; he alone will 
never fail us V 

* You are right, Jean,' said Pastourel, in a tone of profound 
dejection, 'you are right! we can call nothing ours in this 
world ; all fail us, even the affections of our children.' 

* But what has the fillou done then V said Jean Couteau ; 

* what has he done that you have shut him up with the rest V 

* Did you not hear him renounce me V 

* Ma foi,^ said Jean, ' he is not a true son — see you ! he is 
not a son like mine.' 

* What mean you, Jean 7 

' Sir, Pastourol,' replied the old man, in a humble tone, 

* the child to whom one cannot say, with a lifted hand, ** I am. 
your father ; you bear my name as well as my blood ; and yoa 
owe me reverence because I have never failed in my duty to- 
wards you" — this child will be presumptuous and ungrateful ; 
it is the judgment of heaven ; it is a punishment for past 
offences.* 

' Where, then. Oh God ! hast thou bestowed sense and wis- 
dom,* said Pastonrel, * that this lesson comes to me from this 
man) You are right, Couteau ; go and release him, together 
with those who are confined with him ; but say nothing of 
our meeting. I will hence and see to the safety of the others/ 

Pastourel pointed out to Couteau the secret spring whic^ 
opened the door of the hall. He concealed himself amid the 
ruins, and heard Qalidou exclaim : 

* Ah, ah I the judge is still at the baron's I let us go ; it is 
time to rid the country of this sorcerer.' 
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Paitourel turned his baek upon the minf, and took the 
ToaA to the convent of St. Benoit. The others, followed by 
Coutean, bent their steps to the abode of the Baron de U 
Boqae. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Wi will not follow D*AateriTe and his wife, Galidon and 
Barati, on their waj to the baron's mansion ; neither will we 
accompany Pastourel, bat will at once enter into the conrent 
of St. Benoit. It was situated in one of the deep sinuosities 
of the mountain, in a delightful yalley, covered with shade 
and with the richest verdure. At every step, swollen rivulets, 
speeding onward to leap into the distant ravines, to feed 
some muddy and devastating torrent, flowed, clear and 
limpid, amid the tufted herbage, amid soft and gentle undu« 
lations, lending, at each moment, variety to the aspect of this 
olose* environed valley, which had but one iasue, and this by a 
narrow pass, that was completely occupied by the monasfee^. 

The convent, which thus shut in the valley, was built upon 
a succession of low arches, that gave passage to its waters ; and 
while the one side looked upon the Dottom of a verdant and 
lovely glen, the other leaned over a vast and rocky wall^ 
whion descended perpendicularly to the bed of a mighty 
torrent. It was said by the country people that this convent, 
when seen from the plain below, appeared like a window in 
the mountain. 

The delightful path which led thither was well adapted to 
inspire mild and pleasant thoughts ; it seemed impossible that 
suffering souls could inhabit this lonely Eden, and if ever the 
aspect of a convent was enticing, it was here. But alas ! like 
almost everything which wears a charming exterior in this 
world, witmn, it did not correspond with the scene which 
surrounded it. The walls of the monastery once passed, a 
large and barren court-yard met the eye. The earth was 
trampled down, and bare of verdure. At the left of the court 
was the vegetable garden, well tilled and cultivated, doubtless^ 
but its insipid regularity formed a striking contrast to the 
rich vegetation without the walls. 

A few sickly trees, whose fruits did not ripen at this eleva- 
tion, cast a fed^le shade upon the white soil of the walks. On 
the right hand were the communes, the wash-house, the dis- 
pensary, all coated with lime, and shining with hard and 
uniform neatness, varied neither by the dark green lichen nor 
by a tuft of yeUow moss. Every window was furnished with 
thick iron bars and a close grating ; lastly, in front stood 
the main building, enclosing the chapel, the refectory, the 
calls, and above, the apartments of the Superior and the dor- 
mitories. 
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At tiM hmt 9M which -wt enter it, the ohajMl if liglitad; 
firam eight to ten nunji are here upon their knees^ in prmr; 
while another, ftanding erect near the rope of the chapel htidf 
tolls from time to time a melancholy knell, which leaps frott 
echo to echo np the valley ; while^ on the side of the plidn, it 
seems to fly and lose itself in spaecb 

The nuns, kneeling upon the marble payement, with their 
htfllids crossed npon their breasts, are motionlees as statues, 
and naught is heard but the low and monotonous murmur of 
thdr voices. Suddenly a woman, of lofty stature, with pallid 
ihee and features wan with fsating, but with a haughty brow^ 
and eyes still animated with a vivid fire, appeared at the inner 
door of the chapel, and said in a riow and solemn tone : 

* Pray, my sisters, our holy mether's soul is paBsing !' 

The nun who h^ the rope sounded the Imell anew, and 
the new comer, kneeling with the rest, muttered a shwt 
prayer, and then withdrew. 

A quarter of ml hour passed, when another female appeared; 
she was still young, but pale and thin like the other, and hw 
eyes were animate with the sune vivid light. 

^Fray, my sisters,' she said, 'pray I The death struggle^ 
draws near, and no priest, warned by the knell, comes t<^ 
xeceive our holy mother's confsasion.' 

This nun kneeled like the rest, muttered a short prayer, 
and retired. She ascended a da^ and wide stairway of 
Btene, entered a long corridor, and opened the door of a cellj 
Upon a wooden bestead, which was covered with a simple 
mattrass, lay a woman dressed in the coarBe woollen garb of a 
uun. A latge crow of gold, which was suspended fr<»n her 
Aeok by a blue ribbon, alone announced her dignity. Th<» 
cell was large, but no tapestry covered the walls ; they were 
adorned, however, with a few pictures representing i^pmm 
subjeets. 

A long oaken table, with a bencdi on either side, a w^edea 
chair and two stools of the same material, composed the fat* 
niture of i^is large chamber. The bedstead fkced the do<nf 
with the head against the wialL Kneeling in prayer on iM» 
Side of the bed« was the nun who had first entered th« 
chapel; the second placed faerseif on the opposite side, and 
Iwtn xt^eaised the prayers fbr the dying. The Supeiior 
uttered the req>on«e8 in a firm velc^ with her hands crossed 
upon her breast, and her eyes directed tewardft heavtttti 
motionless at if she had been in her coiftn. A single laor^ 
lighted this gloomy seene with rays, which the iHnd, steaHuf 
i&outfh the crevices of the doer, threatened every momelA 
to extmgulsh as they cast their ohimging and fimtastic diadewi 
upon the wall. 

A quarter ot mJi&ax pasted thus^ when the fliit nun tiM^ 
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ateonition, but tiie Siip«ricar mid to her : 

'Ah ! let them pray iormt, liitw Muilm^ let <to kMil* 
SMmd wi Aent oeaiiiii^ untU a pziaet wriTM to ooaftts «bd 
alMolTo me.' 

The nan, whom the Superior thne ad diu ii l , nrpKed : 

'Wherefore these tears, mr mother) After the thixtf 
jeaiB of penite&oe ivhieh yon We paand within theee waUs, 
you can appear before God without fSsar.' 

* l%irty years of penitence, my dan^^ter, do not en Aoe to 
tear the demon of temptation from the heart of the ainner; 
thirty yean of penitenoe have net prere&ted me from feeling 
a senseless desire, a desire that augments with my approaddng 
end, and I know not if at this hour I wonld not reai|pi th» 
safety of my soul, to see for a moment him whom I haye seeai 
but once, f^ray, pray fbr me, my daughteie, my heart fidla in 
the trial, and the part, whioh I thought buried for ever, riaea 
before my soul to tempt me.' 

Sister Martha now left the oeU and xaeppeated amemeni 
after. 

Soon it was the turn of the otiier ibterte seek the chapel, 
and when she rose at the appointed time^ the Superior said to 
her : 

' Piay t pray for me t I regret the life of peaitenoe wldch 
I hare paMsd in thhi hallowed bouse ,* I would fain have 
lived amid the joyaof the world. Pray forme ! Hare I M^ 
wept and prayed enough, oh Qod ! enough to stifle in tide 
breast every passion which is not dedicated to thee^ everf 
regret but that of having feebly served thee, em; 
hope but that c€ thy mereyt Go^ Claude, and let mf 
daughters pray for the tremUlng sinner t' 

The younger of the two nune now left the ohamber^ and 
aoon returned to kneel again at the bedside of the suffisnaR* 
The two nuns had obeyed the wordvof the Superior, bn^ 
although in the presence of approaching death, uear thebei 
of that dying woman who trembled for her salvation, not a 
■ign of terror or of pi<^ aopeared upon their featuna. 'Vbeir 
&ces seemed of muide, lighted up by Uving eyas; they hai 
not looked, they had not spoken to eadiotM*; they had-not 
sendetcd to the Superior one of those kind ot&oee whioh bring 
■ome solaee to the suffering of thesiek, iriiile the laell tolled 
and vibrated above the gloomy abode. 

A half hour paased inthe same sadinoantony, and itelnill 
atHlsounded. The Sapeiior nae for a moment idmoet faaiH 
CNet, and, oMUng a bewildered ^aaea anmnd, aald ia. m 
l^oomy ttsne* 

«Bnoittb, mnu^i God baa oaised me; no prittt w^ 
eome, andil shsdl dlipwlthoutiosiiieorton and absdotlon. Gft 
-^•letthepniyeiaoeasei whok-pxaya fir tlie damned r 
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Slie MBk baekwud upon the bed, and the two risteni eld' 
lifted their Toioei^ and reheaned their prayen bo loud as to 
drown the groaiu of the djing woonuuL 

At thia moment the aoond of the ohapel bell waa blended 
with that of another, the bell of the enter oate of the oon« 
▼ent The Superior raised her hands towards heaTon, and 
laid in an ardent tone : 

^ BlesMd be thon^ oh, my Ood f thou dost not leave me to 
die with gnilt upon my aooL' 

The two nnns remained motionless It was not thmr 
ofioe to open the gate or to annonnoe the anlTal of those 
who entered the oonvent, and they remained upon their 
kneel, oontinning their prayers. The Superior, with her eyes 
elosed, and as if lost in thought, seemed to feel neither un- 
patienee nor enriosity. A long spaoe of time elapsed, when a 
tldrd nnn appeared at the thnshold of theaparUnent. 

Before speaking, she kneeled, mattered a short prayer, and 
then said: 

' Mother, a stranger demands onr hospitality for this night 
and for to-morrow." 

' Is it not a priest f said the Superior anxiously. 

' He wears the gari> of a pUmm, but we hare not asked 
him whether he is a minister of God.' 

* Wimterer he may be, let him reoeive the hospitality whioh 
is due to every traveller who claims it,* said the sufferer ; ' and, 
since he is a pilgrim, bid him pray for the salvation of the 
Superior of this eonvent, for seven days, both morning and 
evening, while he accomplishes hii pilgrimiffo. If he is a 
priest, let him enter, for there is here a soul about to appear 
before Ood, which stands in need of the absolution of one of 
his ministcn, that it may be cleansed of a last sin.' 

The nun left the chamber, the prayers continued at the 
bedside of the sufferer, the knell still sounded as though no 
one had arrived. A moment after the nun entered, and said 
to the Suijerior : 

^The pilgrim is not a priest, my mother, but he has a 
writing from the pope which authorizes him to reoeivB oon- 
fesrion in extremis and to repeat it to a priest' 

'Let him enter then,' said the Superior, 'if God has not 
willed to grant me more, it is because 1 have not merited it.' 

The nun left the chamber again, and reappeared with a 
man clothed, in truth, as a pilgrim, but who was no other 
than Pastourel, A sort of cowl covored the upper part of his 
fJMe, and he stopped for a moment on the ti^eshold at the 
sight of the chill nakedness of the chamber which he waa 
about to enter. The two nuns remained motionless, and 
their eyes, whioh were futened upon the ground, were not 
raised to gtanoe at the new comer. A sensation of awe and 
sorrow chiUed Pastourel's bosom at this spectacle ai deatii. 
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in which all solace seemed wanting, eren that of tean. He 
approached the bed of the Saperior, and gazed for a moment 
at that pallid faoe^ withered as it was, more by penitence 
than by years, at those bine and hollow temples, that sharp 
and gusteninff nose, those thin, pale lips, contracted with 
pain ; he behdd those meagre white and lifeless hands, and 
smitten with a solenm grief, he said : 

'In what can I serve yon, madam f 

At this Toice the women, who were kneeling at the bedside, 
started with an inyolnntary moTement that was at once con- 
trolled, howeyer; and the Superior raised herself, and nn« 
closed her eyes, which seemed to gleam with lij^ht, then 
ftlling backward, she exclaimed, in a tone of deep distress : 

* My God ! my God 1 deliver me from this baneful thought; 
firee me from the temptation which rises incessantly before 
my soul to entangle my last steps.* 

Pastourel was moved by a feeling of curiosity, and he said 
to the Superior : 

' Ton have been told, madam, that I have received from 
our holy father the right to hear the confession of the dying, 
and to repeat it te a priest.' 

^Tou will repeat mine to father Anselmo/ replied the 
Superior; < and if it is God*s will that he has left this world, 
for until this day he has never &iled at our summons, you 
will repeat it to a man of irreproachable sanctity, for the 
greater the fault, the more powerful should be the voice to 
absolve it/ 

*l shall soon visit Some, madam,' replied Pastourel. ' I 
■hall go thither, to seek a pardon from our holy father for an 
nnworthy sinner, and it will but commend me to him to be 
the bearer of your last words.' 

'Do you go to our holy father, sirl Oh, blessed be your 
steps ! May God guide you V 

*i listen, madam,' said PastoureL 

* If ather, draw nearer,' said the dying woman. 
Pastourel bent over her; the two sisters concealed their 

fiices upon the mattrass, and wrapped their heads in their 
woollen veils, that they might not hear her. The Superior 
oontinued : 

' The crime which led me hither has been confessed, and I 
have received absolution for it, but you must hear it to know 
how I have renewed it. A fruit rendered me a mother, and 
thiB fruit I have expiated by long years of suffering in the 
world, and by long years of penitence in this abode.' 

These words appeared strange to Pastourel, who had coma 
io seek the baronness De la Boque^ who had taken refuge in 
this convent. He gazed more attentivelv at the faee which 
lay thus beneath hu eye, and he started baekwardiB, as if the 
flidkeiing flame of the lamp, had given ihmiliar outUnoi to 
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ihlA aad wilhmd fMkimi. It «mU not i» ite 
i; «lMiBpi«a«rage4ifanind«ljfrotttMQf fiM: 

*0n «Bl6Z]ii« «Ui h(riy hMM, I took « ^raw to focgei lO 
BMfc affiottMi, to flSKMl from My hwrt every rcBAmfamoe of 
&i worid wUdi I iMdMkiMdftoe&oeAU rtgret for titt 
daoeitfiil jojTB of life, to gnaird i^ mqI fron all zttam to tfast 
which I ought eo greatl j to deepiae.' 

Tho mSinet pauid, it aeemed as if tho wen unable to 



paaiiifl; oienriMlaad laAer hj^ thai«ht of that whidk 
fliba WM abeofe to «tlar than I9 the aseftlon iha had nada in 
^yea Via g; 

'Oontiase/ aaid FeaioiubL 

'After thirty yaan of Mditude and taan, at the moneat 
when I am aboat to appear before Qod, witii a eoid porifiad 
by penitenoe, I have stumbled iu my path, and in my wnat.- 
AMI I have oned : I would mifn my aoul's ealTation, i^ but 
for a moment before my death, I coidd see that child which I 
aaw but a momeut after ite birth.' 

'Great Qod !' cried Paatourel, bending over the bed. 

'Pray for her ! she ia dead !* aaid a aotam voice, and ha 
ML upon hi6 kneea at the bednde^ while one of the aSateES 
seaeand left the chamber. 

Paatourel atill kept hia place. All the nuns of the convent 
entered, and fell upon their kneea around the bed, while one 
of thmr number brought a register in whioh she wrote a £sw 
lines. When the prayer was ended, the nun who had brought 
the register said to the two sisters : 

' Here is the certificate of the death of our holy Buperior. 
Sister Martha and Sister Claude^ you were present at her 
decease, sign it' 

The two nuns signed it 

' You also have received her last eonftsrion, sign it, air,' 
added the nun. 

Pastourel took the pen, and before signing it» he read these 
words: 

' On this day, August 20th, 1724, died in our holy house, 
the pious and devout dame Agatha, our Superior, formerly 
known in the world as the right noble demoiselle Armande 
de Lostanffes, dame Barati' PastourePs brain reeled; he 
looked again, and read these words : ' Were present at hec 
decease^ (the two signatures followed,) Sister Olaude, formcfly 
in the world Baroness de la Roque ; Sister liarthay formeriy 
in the world Duchess de Nevres.' 

Pastourel was obliged to lean against the table to keep 
himself from fidling^ and it was wiUi a trembling hand that 
he added below these names. ' And was pzesent also at tiiia 
decease to recognise hartlathahaBdof Qod» aiaomo SpaffiN 
£ciBOOofPaflBaiM»' 
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Tlienfm who luid wxiiteii tiie Mtisteity »m4 ii«Ii»«4» mi 
it WBB only at the moment that the pronounced Qimmmm^ 
name, that Paala and Leonora laiead their eyes to hi»^K)6^ 
but not a toMse of emotion api^eared in^their featoieck 

* And now vetire, eir/ said the nnn who alone had wptkmh 
<«etire, air ; the chapter u ahont to amemble to chooaeAiNMr 
finperier. Pray God that he may inspire na to eleet nm 
worthy to take the plaee of her -mem we have loaf 

Paatonrel withdraw to the chamber which had baeii ia- 
aiipied tta his Mip»g, and the nans ratuned in praniawiiwaiJto 
the ehapeL 

CHAPTEB XXXIV. 
Pabtoubil passed a sleepless night, the scene which he had 
just witnessed had dem^fy affiooted him. His wild hopes, his 
ambitions projects had vanished, it is tme ; liis son's ingnati- 
tnde had pierced his sonl, and his gross vnlgarity had 
hnmbled his pride; bnt he a^ed hunself if this waie 
enough! if he deserved the least pity from heayeni The 
WMPds of Jean Ctfntean retomed incessantly to his mind, ancb 
racked by grief and penitence, he awaited the dawn of day* 

As soon as the san appeared aboYO the horizon, the gate of 
the €<mmu7ies was opened by the gard<>ner, and he could leaye 
the building where ae had passed the night, but the coniwat 
remained dosed. 

Pastourel inquired of the gardener by what means he could 
see one of the sisters of the community ; the latter answerad 
that none of them could hold communication with astranger, 
except by the express permission of the Superior ; and that as 
there was now no Superior, it would be neoessaiy to wait 
until the election was concluded. 

Pastourel resolved to praflt by this opportuni^, in order to 
obtain from the man some information which mij^t be usefod 
to Yarn, and he said : 

' Which of your dames will be chosen Superior f 

'Mafoi,*Bald the gardener, who, finding an occasion for 
flpeaking freely, was disposed to take advantage of it, ' the 
dispute will be a warm one, for thera are two candidates, who 
have each a party.' 

< Ah r Bsdd Pastourel, < and what ara the names of these 
two candidates?' 

* Their names will not tell you mudi,' said the gardenMT ; 
* hut I know well enough for whom I would vote, if I had ft 
voice in the chapter.' 

' For whom would you vote, theni' 

' For sister Hartha, in truth— for sister ICactha.' 

This was the Duchess de Nevres. 

; 3h9 is kind and generoiuf, then, X suppose t mi Giaoomo^ 
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' ^o felt ft aeimtion of joy at thii display of preference for 
Ml niter. 

* Between oxanethrw,* raid the gardener, * it is not for ber 
kindnen and generosity that I would ohoose her, seeing that I 
haTO nothing to do with them— in tmth, do you see ! it is 
tiraih-she is not yery zealous for the rules ; and if she were 
our Superior, mafoi, one could regale himself a little, without 
fear of being turned away ; and if a fair pilgrim came from 
time to time to demand hospitality, I do not think that sister 
Martha would make very strict inquiries as to where she 
passed the night' 

The gardener winked, as he said this, and smiled signifi- 
oantly. 

'It is your opinion, then, that sister Martha finds it tire- 
some in the convent V 

'Ah!' said the gardener, she weeps less over her past 
fsults, than for an opportunity of repeating them.' 

' But how know you,' said Pastourel, ' that sister Martha 
has any £iults to reproach herself with T 

* Why, if not, why should she be heret Ah, ha ! this is 
not a convent of norices,' said the gardener ; ' I will answer 
for it, there is not one here who in times past has not done 
something to justify the rigour of our rules.' 

' But in thi§ case it would seem that they ought to be very 
indulgent When one has sinned one's self—' 

' Ha !' sud the gardener, intermpting Pastonrel, in a tone 
of irony, ' tou mvst be a very holy man, if you think that. 
They are all shrews. Hold— there was Mother Agaths, who 
has just died ; she had not formerly been very wicked— but 
she was so anxiovs about her eaWation, that she held the 
runs pretty tight : but it will be far worse if sister Claude is 
choeen.' ' 

' Oh,' said Pastourel, ' it is sister Claude, then, who dis* 
putes the place with sister Martha; and she would be more 
serere I* 

'She would be towards others what she is towards hersell 
It is frightful, my dear friend,' said the gardener, 'to think what 
a woman's frame can endure. Stay now — I am passably sturdy 
and strong; well, in the course of the holy week, I lose more 
than thirty pounds ; I feel dizzy, as if I were drunk, the fast- 
ing takes such hold of me. But as for sister Claude, I cannot 
teU what she is made of; she fasts every day; every day, 
prayers, penance, diedpline, vigils ; well, nothing affects her ; 
she comes, she goes, die is ready for everything, and at all 
hours— and I never meet her that I do not start, when she 
iizes her flashing eyes upon me. How does she livef What 
{^ves her this strength that never weariest If we were not 
an the house of the Lord; a^ d if she were not the most < 
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plary of our damei^ I ahould think that she vas posMBsed by 
the devil/ 

Paatonrel was reflecting on these words, when snddenly the 
ohapel resounded with chaanta and thankflgiyings, and the 
gardener said : 

'Ah! the election is finished. They are installing the new 
Saperier. When the ceremony is ended, I will present your 
request to her.' 

' Who can they have chosen ?* said Pastourel. 

* Wait a momen V said the gardener ; * I will tell yoa at 
once/ 

He approached the chapel, listened, and appeared greatly 
astonished. 

He listened anew ; at last he returned, with an air of 
disappointment, and said to Pastourel : 

* Something extraordinary is passing in the chapel/ 
'What is it r 

'I told you that I would soon know which of our dames had 
been elected)' 
'Yes.' 

* Volsj have just finished with the salutation ; and as I 
know the Toioes of them all, I said to myself: '' I shall hear 
all those who repeat the formula before the Superior, and the 
one whose Toice is wanting, must hare been elected." Well 
I counted ; I recognised all the Toioes that spoke ; but £ 
heard neither the Yoice of sister Claude, nor that of sister 
Martha. Something has happened.* 

Pastourel conjectured that one of the two claimants had 
refused to render homage to the other, and the sole yexation 
which he felt at this incident was, that he was still left in 
uncertainty as to the result of the election. But Pastourel, 
after having witnessed the strife of human passions in the 
world, and under their worst aspect, did not imagine that he 
had yet a lesson to learn on this subject. 

He waited until the ceremony was ended ; and, hoping to 
obtain from his sister more precise instructions as to the man- 
ner in which he could serve the baroness, he sent a request 
to the Superior, whoever she might be, for permission to see 
Bister Martha. 

' Sister Martha is not visible,' was the reply brought back 
by the porteress. 

He questioned this nun, in order to learn if this refusal 
was owing to a general rule or a particular prohibition, but 
the woman refused to reply. 

* Well, then,' he replied, ' if sister Martha is not visible to 
her brother, the Prince of Puzzano, inquire if sister Claude 
is visible to the shepherd PastoureL' 

The nun retired, and returning in a moment, said : 

T7 
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*8iwwhom ytm btvff named, ifetor Gkad^ wlto it now our 
Superior, is not visible.' 

' Well^ then V rojolaed PoBtonrel, * sine* Bister Glsade ia 
the Superior, ami mit ii i^e, donbtlew, who foffi>id8 or permifeB 
the others in this house to receive those who visit them, say 
to her, that I wish to see sister Martha — that I am resolved U> 
see her — that I am not a man to be stopped by the walls oi a 
convent — and that I will enter it forcibly, if I oannot othee* 
wise see my sister.? 

The mm had listened to PastonrM with a eooinesa which 
was not in the slightest degree disturbed by the threats 
of the pilgrim ; and Giaoomo, who had yielded to a hasty 
impulse of anger, thinking that he might suooeed better l^ 
rtrataigem, addod : 

'Say also to sister Claude; that eveaty are pMsing at the 
castle of La Roqt»^ of which it is aociswiry tiboi lAe dionid 
be informed.' 

The iraa retired ^hout mphfwg^ and prHentfy rstomad 
with this answer : 

* The violence with which the house of the Lord is thseat- 
ened briugi m> fear to those who inhabit it; an^ as to our 
worthy Superior, no tie now biadi her to tha world upon, 
which she faaatrnmed h&e back; and all whidt paieea thsra 
should remain unknown to hec! 

A flueh of anger and. morttfieatioa rose to PastourdifO eheak. 
at these words. The voice of vepentanoo had. begun to nmr* 
jnur in his bosom, but it wa»- dicMimed by tha pvomptlngB of 
pride. That pride ^ieh had taken deU j^ in influsneiag the 
deatiniee of others, in shaping them to his will, in saiq>ending* 
them — controlling them^-this pride stiH awayed him ; ho:Mt 
humiliated at the thought of leaving the convent to soak out 
Jean Conteaa or Don Joee, to say: ' I have tried to xeaeu& 
Charlotte, and I cannot t* 

We are unable to say what resolution Fastoorel would hsva 
Ibimed, if an auxiliary had not suddenly amved, upon whom 
he was far from counting. 

As a nun came to inform him that he must leasre the con* 
vent before night&ll, the bell of the oater gate of the monaih 
terywas rung, and Pastourel, to his astonishmenl^ beheld 
Charlotte enter, escorted by three men. One of tbnni men 
was the criminal judge — the two others, his colleigueai 

Pastourel advanced with curioBity, and reoiariied upon the 
oountenance of Chatiotte an ezpresBlon of anger and of reao* 
lution which convinced him that she would not submit to tiie 
^sgrace with which she waa threatened, without defending 
herself to the last extremity ; and while the perteraw went to 
inform the Superior of this new inaitor, he approaehed tfa» 
young girl, who did not seoogoiso him in hi» ptlgdm's garb» 
And said, hastily : 
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* The Sapedot of ibk oon¥«&t i» you mother^ the Baronen 
do la Roque.' 

Then, as the judge drew near to hear what the stranger 
iras saying to the prisoner, Pastonrel added : 

' 1 have come here to see my sister, who is confined in this 
honse under the name of sister Martha ; they haye refused my 
lequest, and I was begging this young girl to tell her that I 
am here, and that it is most important for the safety of those 
who are most dear to her that I should see her. I will yen« 
tore also to pray you, sir, to intercede for me with the So* 
perior^ for I suppose you are about to be admitted to her pre- 
sence.' 

' Tou will see herself, sir, said the judge, * for she will 
come to receive her whom I am about to entrust to her eare.^ 

In truth, a moment aftw, the Superior, aooompanied by 
ibiir siakers, appeared at the principal door of the innes 
building. The judge and his colleagues bent their knees 
lespeoifully, while the Superior gave them her blessing, and 
tlw ju^ then read aloud the following document : — 

* On this day, to wit, the 21stof August, 1724, I, Fonnand, 
criminal judge of the bailiwick of Foiz, accompanied by my 
two colleagues, have at the request of Baron de la Beqne, 
placed in th« hands of Dame Agathik— ' 

The judge paused, and said : 

' I was ignorant that the c(mvent had a new Superior.' 

* Write Claude,' replied the Superior in a solemn voice, un« 
disturbed by the slightest emotion. 

The judge changed the name and resumed : — 

< I have placed in the hands of Dame Claude, Superior of 
the convent of St. Benoit^ the demoiselle Charlotte de la 
Boquo, that she may remain here confined until it is the plea- 
sure of her father to remove her, in which case Dame Claude 
engages to restore her at the simple demand of the said Sieur 
Bsffon de la Roqae.* 

The document having been read, the judge continued : 

' Will you receive the prisoner and sign this paper V 

' It is my duty to do so,' said the Superior. 

She signed the document without the slightest change in 
the icy (^dnesa of her features, and when the associate jnc^es 
had. signed it a» witnesses^ the Superior said to Charlotte : 

'Enter, my daughter.' 

This title waa not that which a mother gives to her child. 
The Superior called Chaorlette her daughter as she called Pas- 
tourel her brother, because it wae the consecrated word. 
Giaoomo now advanced, and said, with an air of profound 
reverence : 

' Madam» I have requested to see sister Kartba.' 

* Sister Martka ia in the haU of the peaLtenta— the mlee do 
not admit it* 
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' la tbat CMf , madam, it is you to whom I would ipeak.' 
' I desire to hear nothing of worldly matters.* 
And, directing Charlotte to precede her, ahe entered the 
convent and the door was closed. A moment after a collation 
was served up before the judges in that part of the communis 
where Pastourel had been lodged. After two hours of repose 
the jadce was about to return home, when new comers pre- 
Tented his departure as well as that of PastoureL These new 
comers were D'Auterive, Bernard and Galidou. But before 
we recount the motives which led to their arrival, we must 
describe the scene which passed in the interior of the convent. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
Whiev a person, in Charlotte's position, entered the convent, 
the custom, if not the- rules, required that she should psss a 
kind of examination of conscience before the Superior, who 
treated her more or less rigorously, according to the degree of 
penitence which the prisoner seemed to manifest ; for young 
girls of rank were never imprisoned in this manner unless for 
some grave offence. 

We have alluded to the imperturbability with which the bac 
roness heard the name of the maiden who was thus placed in 
. her keeping. Was her indifference a mask with which she 
had learned to hide the most violent emotions 'i or was her 
heart so hardened in the exercise of her monastic duties that 
she required no effort to conceal them. 

The sisters of the convent of St Benoit were unable to de- 
cide, for mother Claude, turning towards them, said in a calm 
and icy tone : 

' I am about to interrogate this young girl according to 
usage, and I will afterwards inform you as to the manner in 
which she must be treated.' 

The nuns bent their heads, and the Superior said to 
Charlotte : 

* Follow me, my daughter.* 

She led the way, ascended the stairs with a slow and firm 
step, entered the cell from which the corpse of the previous 
Superior had been removed in order to be placed in the 
chapel, and taking a seat, she signed to Charlotte to draw 
near, and said to her in a stern and severe voice : 

' For what fault have you been brought here V 

Charlotte did not reply ; she gazed attentively at this wo- 
man, whose gleaming eyes expressed neither curiosity, nor 
agitation, nor anger. This woman was her mother ; she could 
not but know that it was her daughter whom she thus ad- 
dressed, and still nothing seemed to indicate it Kotwith- 
standing the calculating selfishness of Charlotte^ character, 
her heart was not destitute of those lively impulses which are 
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6v«r found in yonth» and she felt deepl j agitated at finding 
herself in the presence of her mother, whom she had not seen 
for sixteen years. 

Absorbed in these thoiu^hts, more troubled than she was 
willing to appear at this chilling reception, Charlotte did not 
reply, but remained with her eyes fixed upon the Superior. 

* Have you heard me T rejoined the latter sternly, ' or do 
you refuse to answer V 

The seyerity with which this question was uttered irritated 
Charlotte, whose emotions of tenderness were far from being 
intense, and she replied : 

* I have heard you madam, and I am ready to answer you*' 

* For what iault have you been brought here f 

' For the fault of another, madam/ said Charlotte. 
' It 18 the usual answer of the guilty.' 

* On this occasion, madam,' replicMl Charlotte, haughtily, 
* it is the answer of an innocent person.' 

The baroness manifested no emotion, but she did not at 
onoe reply ; it seemed as if she reflected upon the words which 
she was about to utter. 

' The Baron de la Roque,' she said at last, * is sometimes . 
yiolent, hasty, unjust, and it is, perhaps, an impulse of uu- 
reflecting; anger which has urged him to this act ot severity.' 

* The Baron de la Boque has been just in his conduct to- 
wards me, madam,' replied Charlotte, with a smile of keen 
disdain ; ' he has even displayed clemency* It is neither 
through his fault nor through mine that I am here.' 

A glance of more than usual brightness was the only sign 
which admonished Charlotte that her words had reached their 
aim, but the Superior controlled herself, and rejoined : 

* If it suits you to make a mystery of the motives which 
have led to your imprisonment, it is neither my duty nor 
have I the power to wrest your secret from you. I will order, 
therefore, that they lead you to the cell which you are to oo- 
cupy.' 

' On the contrary, madam, it suits me to inform you of my 
secret ; my mother is confined in this convent ; you know it, 
for you have heard my name, and as that which has led me 
hither concerns her, I do not think that I can ask counsel 
ftom any one more properly than from yourself, as to the 
inanner in which r should conduct myself towards her.' 

All the baroness' self-control could not disguise the change 
In her voice, as she replied : 

' Tou know the respect which a daughter owes to her 
mother.' 

* As I know,' said Charlotte, ' the affection which a mother 
owes to her daughter.' 

Had the baroness been standing, her limbs would perhapa 
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hftve fiiiM ker at tk« tone of monaoo in whidi these words 
wove iitterad. 

' What hare jon to olaim from your motiien^s affBotton? 
laid the banmeoL 

' That ^ich is her dotj before maa and before God,' tM, 
Charlotte, 'the truth!' 

'The truth/ reptied the Superior; *eacplai& Tounelf; 
enough of eyasionB ! epeaky and I will answer in i^ee of yeut 
mother.' 

• Do so, madam/ replied Charlotte, 'and tell me what it 
is my duty to do imder the cirouaiBtanoeB in which I ma 
plaeed.' 

Charlotte's featnree assumed an expression of omel malig- 
nity, and she continued, gazing stead&stly at the baroness : 

' I am the daughter of the Baroness de la Roque, madam, 
hut I am not the daughter of the Baron de la Boque.' 

Charlotte paused; the Superior, with a quick tone re- 
sponded: 

'Prooeed!' 

' He who Is my &ther| Comte Jose de Frias^ disdosed ttiis 

Bret to me.' 

The lips of the baroness mored oonTulsirely, and she 
muttered a few words whk^ Charlotte could not hear. 

Proceed t' ahe said, raiung her Yoice. 

'The Comte de FriaSy after baring oouTlnoed me of the 
truth of this secret by a Solitary of the mountain, whom m^y 
mother must remember under the name of Pastourel, and 
who is no other than the Prince of Pnzaano, the Comte de 
Fries, I say, my real father, madam, has easily persuaded me 
that it is disgnceful and dishonest to keep a name which dees 
not belong to me, and to claim the heritage of wealth, which, 
ought net to be mine ; and prompted by the voice of oon- 
science, I resolTod to fly with him. But at the moment when 
were about to depart, we were surprised and arrested ; theUt 
madam, the Baron de la Roque has yiewed as a crime that 
flight which wss but an expiation ; has seen a 'lover in the 
&ther, whom I was about to follow, and he has offoied me 
the alternative of a marriage wi^ the Comte de Friaa, er of 
public dishonour, by a suit in whieh the Comte will be i»- 
oused of baring induced me to elope with him from my 
£sther'B house.' 

Charlotte paused to watch the effect of this di8oloMure,4ut 
the baroness, with that calmness which so well conooaded h«t 
emotions, replied : 

'Wo to the daughter who opens her ear to calumny agaiaat 
her mother f— punishment will not fail to follow.' 

At these words it was Charlotte's . turn to hesitate :«k# 
eould not imagine that a mother -could hear an aoousataou 
like that from the lips of a daughter without displaying aouA 
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eifiL of emotion; and tike laid to henelf : 'Bhe is aot my 
jBother/ 

* Tbe fralt that yon lia^ve oommitted* joang girl,* oontixtiied 
the Buperior, 'is unpardonable, and joa will noTer lewe tkds 
ooa«reaft.' 

At those yrorda all ClMurk>tte*s Tiolence, all her pride, mB 
aroused, and slie cried : 

'I am here under the protection of the laws* and I shall 
leaye it upon a requisition from th» Baron de la Roque.' 

* You will nerer leave these walis/ responded the baroneser. 
The tone of menace in which these -words were uttered, 

instead of terrifying Charlotte, restored her energy, w&ieli 
was for a moment shaken, and she replied, with a scofnful 
«mile: 

' Besides, madam, if they have imposed upon my oreduliiy ; 
if the Oomte de Frias has lied to me to induce me to quit 
j^nce, all can easily be aaranged. Let my mother sweac 
before God, that Don Jose's words vee fatlse ; that I am not 
his daughter ; and I will myself solicit this marriage, which 
alone can restore my honour, for this shall not be slandered.' 

' You demand an oath before €k>dT said .the baroness, m « 
gloomy voice, 

'With her hand upon the crucifix,' replied Charlotte^ 
-'and I will believe that 1 have been deceived/ 

The baroness gassed long and steadfastly -at Charlotte, and 
said at last, in a hollow and «tifled voice : 

' Do you know to whom yon aire «peaking, unhappy child f 

' To the Superior of the Convent of Baint Benoit,* said 
Charlotte. 

' You are speaking to your mother," cried the baronefi8» 
with flashing eyes. * 

' I should not have supposed it from the reception wlaoh 
she has given me, for she knew that she was speaking to hec 
daughter. 

* Yes,' replied the baroness, whose features were agitated 
by a convulsive tremor, ■* yes, it is a just retribution ! On 
Hke day when 1 believed I had acquired pardon for my ihult 
by fifteen years of penitenee, of maceration and prayer — on 
this day it rises- up to reproach me ; and called up by whom? 
Oh, God ! by my daughter !' 

Charlotte was somewhat moved by this manifestation of 
despair; she took a step towards the baroness, saying, in a 
4wfter tone : 

* My mother!' 

The baroness repulsed her with an imperious gesture. 

'I am no longer « mother,' she said, * I have ncFver 4mq» 
^«ne!' 

She arose, «nd atretohing her arms towsris %eatT«ii ti* 
<daimed: 
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'Ib tbSs JQitioe, oh Godt Tkoa hist promiMd abBolntioa 
to repentance, panlon to penitence ; and to what have aerred 
alline &ir yean of mj ^oath, loat, stifled, withered in this 
zetroat. No, it is not justice. Then dost allot too &ir a 
portion to crime, that Thy servants should not follow after 
' it ; Thou dost not measure the trial to the strength ;— and 
what wonder that the victim fallal Well, so he it— so be it I' 

Her mother's wildness terrified Charlotte, and she said in 
a harried tone: 

' The secret has never left my bosom, madam.' 

The baroness gazed upon her with fearful anxiety, and 
after a short silence, replied : 

' Is this true f 

' I swear it 1 If it were otherwise, would I have been 
dragged hither, sallied and dishonoured V 

'Jjid still,' rejoined the baroness, 'this secret which you 
boast of having kept so carefaliy, you diadoBed to the 
Superior of this convent' 

* I knew in whose presence I stood, madam.' 

The Superior started backward in terror, and said, while 
M tear trembled upon her eyelids : 

' You knew this, and you spoke to me as you did.' 

' I regulated my words by yours,' replied Charlotte, boldly. 

'Oh,' cried the baroness, 'in what way of crime and vice 
jiave you been reared by him whose name you bear V 

'My conduct is pure, madam V exclaimed Charlotte; 
* there U not an hour of my life that I fear to submit to the 
judgment of mankind.' 

'Even this hour?' said the baroness. 

' I am innocent, madam ; and I have come here' to request 
my mother to give the proof of my innocence to those whe 
,acouseme.* 

' Even at the price of her honour V said the baroness. 

' Should mine remain BuUied V replied Charlotte, coldly. 

* But do you know,' cried Paula, who now wept freely, ' do 
yon know what I have suffered for these fifteen years, in order 
to preserve that honour which you would wrest from met 
Do you know what it is to live, young, beautiful, with a heart 
iull of passion in this cold and fearful solitude ? to be en- 
closed in this tomb, more narrow than the grave, and which 
nothing can penetrate but sorrow t Do you know the strength 
which I have needed to endure this trial without hope, with- 
out solace, without affection? Do you know all this, and yet 
venture to appear here, to bid me resign the fruit of all these 
fearful sacrifices 1' 

' I do not know, madam,' replied Charlotte, ' the strength 
that is required to conceal a fault of which one is guilty, but 
I have been obliged to learn what firmness is necessary to 
support a misfortune which has been bequeathed to me by » 
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ft &xiit of which I $m innooent You have lired in peniienoe 
madam ; you have imposed upon yoonelf seTere mortifioa- 
tionB ; 1 have been oompelled to Bubmit to those which have 
been inflicted upon me by yoor husband, who struck the 
child because we mother had escaped him; you have 
sacrificed me to the phantom of your honour, and should I 
spare you, and leave in doubt the purity of mine) 1 am an 
unworthy child, perhaps ; but what could she expect who has 
been an unworthy mother t You have been unwilling to en- 
dure dishonour : I also am unwilling to endure it. Let Qod 
judge between us.' 

At this reply the baroness rose suddenly erect, and remained 
for a moment motionless. She stammered a few words, among 
which Charlotte could distinguish the following : 

' My God I my God I wilt thou never pardon mef 

Then her eyes rolled, a few convulsive sobs broke from her 
breast, and, as if stricken by lightning, she fell suddenly upon 
the marble pavement of her cell — She was dead 1 

At this spectacle Charlotte uttered a piercing shriek, and 
called for help. A few nuns entered, and raised the body. 
The face was livid, and frightfully distorted, the limbs stif- 
fened and rigid as iron, the hands clenched, the eyes open 
and almost starting from their sockets. 

Charlotte, overcome with horror, stood gazing at the hideous 
corpse, while the sisters questioned her concerning the cause 
of this fearful occurrence. She did not hear them ; her eyes 
seemed fastened upon that face, the expression of which ap- 
peared still so implacable ; and when, at last, she recovered 
£rom her stupor, the first words which escaped her lips were 
these: 

* Who now will prove my innocence V 

Paula's body had in the meanwhile been deposited upon 
the same bed from which, a few hours before, they had 
removed the lifeless remsdns of Armando, and one of the 
nuns having approached Charlotte, said to her in a solemn 
tone: 

' My daughter, we permit you to pray near the corpse of 
your mother, until the certificate of her death is drawn up, 
which you will sign, for you alone were present at her de- 
cease.' 

The nuns now retired, and left Charlotte alone with the 
lifeless remains of her mother. Soon the chapel resounded 
with the same chaunts which had been heard on the preceding 
evening, and the knell proclaimed that another of the nuns- 
of the convent had departed this life. 
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CHAPTER XXXYL 
Thi bell liad joat hegoa to toll wfaea Bemsrd, Gftlidoa, mad 
D'Aataxire nAohed tk« coaTent. Tkey were th« bearers of 
an order from ilM Baron de la Boqiie, demanding tbe geate 
ation of hifl danghtor ; tbey plaoeii it m tbe hands of tiifl 
arimiBal judge, wno at oxuse desired to see ithe Superior. It 
mm then -th»k the pocteress aanounoed tiiat«he was dead. 

Bermard requested perauauea to see fats mother. This^^«cb 
mission coald only be granted by a new Superior, said he was 
«Ui|^ to wait until tiie dbapter had made their choioe. Fas« 
tsorel calmed the impatienee of the young marquis, whofieemefl 
resolved to force his way into i^e manastery. His heart ma 
filled with a featfdl presentiaient, yet i»e durst not aiociifle 
C^rlotte, who, as the amorous Bernard dedared, was <the ol>« 
leet of base oalomaieB, and he mqwired the reasons wliieb 
iad induced tiie Baron de la Boque to retoaot his order. Tks 
fidlowifig accoont was given him by Bernard. 

The readtf will remember, denbtless, that «t the mommM 
ai Don Jose's anrest, he had requested an interview wiHi 
Bernard, which the latter had promised him. The Baren de 
la Boque had heard the promtae, but he had not opposed ihi 
ttoeoBiion. Solely ocenpied with his veBi^eanoe, he saw bat 
sue alternative : either Don Jose will oonfeas the truth, aiiHl 
^M proud Paula is ruined togetiier wilii her lover, or he will 
be aUent, a&d Charlotte is ruined together wi^ her fiithu'. 

When Bernard entered the preaenoe of ^he man, whom he 
still knew only under the name of YasceneelloB, he had ixro- 
vided means for his escape, and had brought two swordsu 
The young marquis showed them to him, as he entered the 
chamber in which Yasoencelles was confined, and said : 

'It is with these, air, that we will explain matters/ 

'Yasconjcellos'e sole retply was a smile of diedain. 

■< Yon are aliaid then, Master Yasconeelloe,' said Bernard* 

'Marquis de Velay,' replied Don Jose, in a stem voiee^ 'I 
am called tbso Oomte de Frias ; you oannot be a strangsr to 
tiutt name, and you shonld know that none oi those who tieac 
at, bear it unworthily.' 

'The Comte de Frias, say you? The Comte de Frias wm 
my father^ friend. He had a son )' 

' Don Jose de Fries. I am he.' 

' Who lived for mftny a year an idke eastte of La Boque 1* 

' The same.' 

' And who disappeared at the time when the BarooMS ie 
la Boque retired to the convent of Saint Benoit V 

' I expected to tell you my history, marquis, but you seeflX 
well acquainted with it' 

'And what is this history to our affairisir/ replied th^ 
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mftiqais, ' imleflB it be that iiutead of BoppoBing that I m 
about to measure sworda with an adventunr, I may kiMifr 
that I am about to contend against an equal/ 

'M. de Velay,* rejoined Den Jeae, '4»n yon noi «ompveh6ii4 
me'i If I have disirioBed mysetf to you, if I hare reoidled to 
your remembrance my Bojoam in the castle of La Boque, uul 
my disappearance at the time when the unhappy Paula 
retired from the world, can you not oompfehend, I say, tha(> 
in all these circumstances, there may be something which oan 
explain this flight of Oharlotte*^, otherwise than by a love 
which is culpaUe, and of which you ha^e cause to be jealous.* 

Bernard well understood the meaning of those words, aa4 
he Teflected carefully before replying : 

* Ton have long deferred the disdosuve of this secret,' ha 
said at last; 'had you done so sooner, all this would not hsvt 
happened, neither would you have run any ride in doingj so» 
But is it not an inyenticm to free yourself £Eona the dsager 
which threatoRS you? 

'And what is this danger which has such terrors for mel* 

■* That of rendering me an account for your elopement with 
Charlotte/ 

' Well, then. Marquis de Yelay,' replied Don Jeee, ' let it 
be understood ^lat I am ready to render this aeooant, either 
as a father or a lover; and, that settled, I do not hesitate to 
tell you, tfaat I depend upon you to wrest Charlotte from tho 
Twlenoe and brutality of the Baron de la Boque. 

^This violence and this brutality need not be ieared mtm, 
for Kademoiselle de la Boque (I must still csll her by ^B 
name,) is at present at the oonvent of Saint Benoit.* 

' She must be set at liberty then, sir,' replied Don Jose. 

* And with what intent T 

After these preliminary explanations, Don Jose finished by 
describing clearly to Bernard, the position in which he stood.; 
he oonvinoed the marquis that he had been used as an iiistra« 
ment of the baron's yengeance, who was resolved either to 
ruin Charlotte or Paula, and Bernard at last engaged to libe* 
rate the maiden &om her confinement. 

This interview was long, and it had not yet ended, when 
Galidou, D'Auterive and Barati, arrived at the eastle, hoping 
to find the criminal judge still there, Irbile Jean Couteau 
escorts the Comtesse D'Auterive to her dwelling. They now 
heard the cause of the judge's abse&ee. We request tfa* 
reader^ permission to descriSs the scene whidai ooourred in 
reference to this subject ; it turns, indeed, upon fsots alreadf 
known to bim, but it wUl add a most striking tmlt to tho 
different i^araotees which we-iiarre endeavonnsd to depict in 
this narrative. 

The three new comers had been admitted into the baroil'9 
yMieiioe|Whoxof«eitedtokDJOW what ledtiiom JoLBeasahof 
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the oriminal jadga ftt that boiir. D'Anterive had giren his 
unda.a somewhat exaggerated aocoant of the Tiolenoe which 
had been inflicted npon them by the shepherd Pastonrel, an 
acoonnt in which the baron had not placed the slightest con- 
fidence, for when D'AuteriTe had condudedy he said to him, 
in a tone of mockery : 

* And what motiye led jou to Pastourel, my dear nephew T 
' To obtain certain information concerning a person in the 

neighbourhood.' 

* Pule P said the baron, ' since you came here to giye yoxu 
consent to Bernard's marriage, I should think that the in- 
formation which you first needed should concern me, or, at 
least, my daughter, and I think, nephew, that our acquaint* 
ance is of too old a date to leare you in ignorance as to 
myself.' 

* And if it were so, uncle,' said D*Auterive, ' a marriage is 
too serious an afiair to be arranged in haste, and I do not think 
it useless to inquire into the conduct of the maiden to whom 
I was about to entrust a young man — ' 

' Whom you love as a son, although you are scardy en- 
titled by your age to do so/ 

* What mean you, uncle X 

*AhV replied the old man, with a savage laugh, 'it is a 
consolation to know that the most skilful and crafty belong 
to the great fraternity. What say you, master Barati Y 

' To each his calamity, baron, and to each his yengeance. 
I have journeyed two hundred leagues to reach mine, and it 
will not escape me.' 

' I have not left my house for mine,' said the baron, 'and I 
hold it sure.' 

' Explain yourself, uncle,' said D*Auterive, quickly. 

* Do you then know nothing of what has passed here this 
eyeningl' 

* We were told,' replied D'Auterive, ' but I did not com- 
prehend it' 

< How ! you do not comprehend that this Yasconoelios is 
I>on Jose himself.* 

At this disclosure a part of the baron's plan was unveiled 
before the eyes of D'Auterive ; but the old man did not give 
him time to calculate the probabilities of its success, but pro- 
ceeded to develope it with that savage joy which he had 
displayed to Jean Couteau. In truth, it seemed impossible 
that his vengeance could escape him. But for his blindness, 
he would have felt flattered by the gleam of admiration which 
lighted up the features of old Barati But the latter was 
unable to control the emotion which agitated him, and he 
said: -8 » 

^ Oh, you at least will strike all the guilty ones !' 

' Ah ! old coandllor/ said the baroL, *X would give up twQ 
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of them to be ftble to seize the third; I would let Don JoM 
and Charlotte go, if I could but strip from Paula that mask of 
virtue which coyers her, if I could but tear her from that con* 
Tent, where, like your wife, who is now the superior there» 
she has gained so fair a name for sonctitj.' 

' What V cried Galidou, ' my mother is still living, and I did 
not know it !' 

A gleam of hate and vengeance seemed at once to light up 
the spirit of Barati. Excited as he was by the baron's dia- 
bolical crafty and resolved not to be surprised by him in his 
schemes of vengeancoi he replied, in a tone of hypocritical 
anger : 

* Tea, she lives, and I have concealed you from her, lest she 
might testify that you are in truth the son of this wretch 
Giacomo, and thus defeat the investigation which will call 
upon him to prove that you are not a suppositious child/ 

It was apparently an act of great imprudence on the part of 
Barati, to inform Galidou in what manner he could escape 
the danger by which he was threatened ; even in case that tho 
restoration of the prince of Puzzano to his rights should be 
revoked, he was not the less his son, and according to that 
great principle of the law : Ififans pro nato htibetur quotiet de 
rebus iuit agitur— a natural and not an adulterine son. 

Barati did not explain himself farther, for he observed the 
air of anxiety which was visible upon Gfalidou's features, and 
he thought himself sure of success. 

' Good 1 good !* he said to himself, * I will cause the mother 
to be disgraced by the son ; he will demand from her the 
avowal of her fault, in order to profit by it.* 

It was at this moment that Bernard requested to speak 
with the baron. 

' Ha !' cried the old man, ' here comes the precious instm* 
ment of my vengeance ; he is the man to aid you in obtaining 
yours— let me contrive it' 

Bernard entered, and commenced by saying that he had ac* 
cused Charlotte UD justly, that she was innocent, that he would 
warrant for her innocence, and that, to convince the baron, he 
declared himself ready to espouse her. 

The baron listened patiently, and then said : 

* This devotion is praiseworthy. Marquis de Telay, but it 
proves one thing; namely, that you are very credulous, and 
very much in love.* 

' No, sir,* said Bernard, 'I am not a man easy to be deceived, 
and if Vasconcellos' explanations had not been satisfactory to 
my honour, I would not have offered to become a warrant for 
them.' 

' It is possible that they may be satisfactory to you, marquis, 
but I think it necessary that they should be so to me likewise/ 
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T&p&aJL the ban^ * I iriU Jadge of tiiaxii trhen you have re« 
kmned tiiain to me.* 

* I hsTe teU yoa, air, that I am reedy to eflponae her,' re> 
jaliMd Benerd, 'and thie, ae I think, shoiild aatislf ia all 
points, the honour of a father.' 

< D'Anterive, impelled by the blind avarice whieh he hoped 
to satiafy by Charlotte's ruin, had the imprudence to interfere 
hk this dueuflMon and said : 

* But do yo« think tiiafc I would e<msent to this marriage 
alter the accasathm has been brouj^t against Mademoiselle de 
laBoque! I speak it with regret at my uncled presenee, bat 
I should abuse the confidence which the duke, your father, has 
plaoed in me, if 1 were to give my consent, after this public 
seandal.' 

This poor ITAatertTe. imagined that he was furthermg the 
designs of his nmAe, m well a» hia own interests by compelliBg 
BeriardtO' reveal <^seevet, whidi had. so saddeiily quieted 
Ue saapicieiis of Chackktte, but the barnn waa unwilling te^ re. 
WfAre this aid whidi woold place the marqnia in a positiea of 
niperi<»ify tmrardshim,. aadhtf relied in a mild, and hype- 
entical tone;: 

< And then, JL de Yek^ I slRKdd finget my dirty aa a faih^ 
Bhould I eonasat to' this marriage, for £ must needs say that 
jeor own nane is net £rae feom. all staaa of tills kind» that, the 
offiar oi ye»r hand, would be a safleieni aaswer te the. alanders 
of the world. Sons are apt tor inhabit tiiie weaknesa of their 
parenli, and they would si^, perhaps, that' the Miaequis de 
velay had erased a woman who waa dishonniiredy aa the fa* 
i^er looked tamely upon the diahaaeiir of his wife:' 

* Who dares la say that r cried Bernard violently, ' it is a 
fiblsehood, a base calumny ! and coming from yea it 1» an act 
of cowardice^ for your age and helplessnem shield you ag^nst 
my anger.' 

*Mafoi, marquis,' replied the bsnm, 'since you set your- 
aelf up for a defender of maidens wha eh»pe with their levers, 
and of dames who have entertained gaUaaits, yen. will find 
fiome one here to answer yoo.' 

* Who?' exclaimed Bernard. 

* Why, my nephew, eomte B' Auteiave> who knows better 
than any one else thai I utter no calumny against the duehess, 
your mother.' 

At this moment Bernard recalled to mind the singnlar 
anUe which had escaped Pastouxel, whea he confessed to him 
his own liaison wUh. the comtesse D'Autetive, aad the words 
which he had uttered ^ 

* It is heaven's vengeance T 

His anger was strangely sooiftied by this> rcooUeetieB p he was 
jEsabacsassed ia spitie of himaelf ae to the tone w^h he should 
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anxma in dftwumding satiifiietion of n iojury ffom a taa» 
upon whom he had inflicted an equal one. 

^Ha, baron. P crnd Barati, ' we nead iMyi complain of the 
children, who do not; belong to ns, when those wliose legiti- 
maoy is incontestible, hesitate to defend their mothers.* 

'The marquis hesitates/ said D*Aaterive, with some agtta* 
tion, ' because ha does not credit the injurious words of my 
imcle. The Duohesade Nevses merits universal respect,, and' 
I should be more in£unous than Bernard, if I soffezed hes to 
jl>e calumniated/ 

Galidou now interposed in his turn. 

* Bravo, comte D*Auterive V he crie^ 'you haTejustta&en 
ft great burden from the heart of the marquis by releasing 
him from the necessity of calling you to an account for such 
an injury, for it is hard to be compelled to expose one's life 
when one is about to espouse a young and beautiful mslden..* 

* Marquis of Y eroni/ said Bernard, with a lordly air, ' 2f I 
Imew by what right you bear this title, I would teach you i» 
swallow your insolence at the point of thfr sword.' 

' If proof is all that you need, I beg you to dessand it of 
Pastourel. He will teach, you that we are near enough akin, 
and that you cannot well compromifie your rank by a. meeting 
with me.' 

' Petie 1 and what is Pastourel to me, Edr V 

* Why, I should think,' replied Galidou, * that the Prince ef 
Pozzano, your uncle, ought to know better than any one else 
whether his own son is of a birth sufieiftntly nnUe iamuexae 
swords with his nephew.' 

' Peste ! my uncle Giacomo !' cried Bernard. 

'Yes, truly/ said B'Auterive, 'anditwaa for this reason 
that I visited him, to obtain his opinion as to yourtnnxiage*' 

' And he is the father of the Marquis of Yeroni !' 

' Tes/ said Barati, ' and it was for this that I repaired ta the 
rains to take vengeance upon him.' 

' Ma foi, cousin 1' said Bernard^ gP^^Jt 'excuse the tone in 
which I spoke to you,' he then added, laughing, ' since you 
have observed my hedtation to quarrd with the comte, I 
ought to explain; having had the honour to be on quite a 
£smiliar footing with Madam B'Autoive, I thought our ac- 
counts about even, and it seemed to me ungenerous to call 
upon him to pay the cost of this explanation into the bargain. 
2M ow that he is informed of it, I am at his orders.' 

As Bernard spoke, the Baron, de la Boque shook in his chair 
with laughter. 

'How ! is it so? my nephew too— it ia admirable ! it u 
charming ! it is charming 1' and he laughed so that the hall 
aeihoed again.. Galidou and Bernard followed his example, 
vhile D' Auterive turning fhriously to Baniti, exclaimed : 

5 It 10 you; who, by giving me » creature picked up in tH# 
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lireot, hxwe oxpoied mo to this dishonour ; she haa not beliod 
the bMoneii of her birth.* 

'And the Daehen de JUswtm,' reptied BaraM, 'and the 
Baroneia de la Boqae and Armando de Lottanffea, were they 
picked np in the street 1 They were of the high noblease^ 
and yon know what they have done.' 

' If he knows that/ said Bernard, ' to the doTil with all pro* 
mises ! Baron de la Boqae, Charlotte is not gnilty, for—' 

* A word suffices/ said the haron^ <K. de Frias has told you 
alL' 

'Yes.' 

' Ton are ready to affirm it, and repeat it before witneiUBf 

* Yea.' 

'Well, then/ said the baron, 'that U all that I require. 
Charlotte shall be restored to liberty. Draw up an order di- 
recting them to plaoe her in your hands. I can sign it in 
i^ite of my blindness. Bat, remember, that it will be neoea- 
sary for you to repeat the accoaation against Frias and the 
baronets before the criminal judge.' 

'I will do so.* 

' Nephew,' said the baron, turning to D*Auteriye, ' I hope 
that you will be so obliging as to defer your yengeanoe until 
this eyidence has been receiyed.' 

D*Auteriye, who had not spoken for some moments, re- 
plied: 

'Uncle, it would be perhaps more suitable if you were to 
entrust me with the order for Charlotte^ release.' 

' Be it 80. I will keep M. de Yelay here, and then I shall 
be sure that there will be no qaarreling.* 

' Pardon me/ said Bernard, * but 1 wish to go to the oonyent 
of Saint Benoit. I most speak with my mother.* 

'And I will accompany you/ said Galidou, 'to prevent 
mischief.' 

' Most you ako see your mother 1* said BaratL 

' Perhaps so, sir,' said Oalidou. 

The three now took their departure from the castle, leaving 
the Baron de la Roque and Barati alone. That which took 
place at the conyent after their arriyal there, will inform the 
reader of the projects with these personages had formed upon 
the road. 



CHAPTER XXXYII. 

As we have sidd, Pastourel, before informinj^ the new comers 
of that which had passed in the convent, wished to learn the 
motives by which the baron had been so easily induced to give 
an order for Charlotte's release. Bernard informed him ; and 
the Prince of Pozzano now comprehended that the baron was 
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more eaflrer to oxecate his yengeance against Paula than to 
piiiiish Charlotte. He wished also to knovr what ha^ brought 
j>'Aaterive to the couvent, and why Q-alidou had accompanied 
them, but they were both le^s communicative than Bernard. 
The oomte gave the reason which he had given to the baron, 
and Galidou pretended that he was curious to see the convent, 
without betraying the slightest intimation of his knowledge 
of his mother's existence and of bis desire to gee her. 

In the meanwhile the chapel resounded with the cbaunts 
announcing the election of a new superior. Pastourei had 
requested the judge and the gardener not to inform the new 
oomeni of the sudden and unexpected death of the two Supe- 
riors, and he had under various pretexts delayed them from 
zequesting admiision. 

During' the interval he had sent a billet to the new Superior, 
in which he had explained, doubtless, the motive of his visit. 
A messenger now came to inform those who waited that they 
should send in. their requests to the Superior, and that she 
would answer them, tiach one sent in his own — that is to 
say, D'Auterive demanded simply to speak with the Superior, 
Bernard to see the Duchess de Nevres, and Galidou to see 
Madame Armando De Lostanges. The criminal judge trans* 
mitted the order for Charlotte's release. To the great astonish- 
ment of all, they at once received answer that they could en- 
ter the convent, and they were immediately led to the chapel. 

A melancholy spectacle met their eyes as they entered. la 
the middle of the nave stood two coffins, and in these two 
coffins lay two bodies with their hands crossed upon the breast 
and their faces uncovered. At the foot of these two coffins, a 
woman olad in the garb of a nun, but wrapped in a long black 
Teil, was kneeling in prayer. At their head, the Superior 
herself, known by her cross of gold, was seated on an elevated 
chair, where she had just received the homage of the Bist«>r« of 
the community. Her face was covered with a long veil. Upon 
a bench on either side of the coffins, were ranged the nuns, all 
yeiled. 

This gloomy spectacle struck the three new comers with 
secret terror, and Pastourei himself pauaed, when upon the 
point of breaking the silence. The Superior addressed him : 

' Pilgrim,' she said, ' you have come to this house to speiik 
with sister Martha. What have you to say to her ? She is 
present, and will hear you.' 

'When those who have followed me,' replied Pastourei, 
' have told their errand, I will speak, for I am too old to be 
impatient, as they must be.' 

The Superior made no remark concerning this reserve, and 
resumed with the same solemnity : 

* Comte D*AuteriTe, you have requested an interview with 

X 
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the Superior of this home ; die is befon 7011, Ae hem you^ 
^eftk !* 

IVAateriTe was deeply movecL The Saperior, being seated^ 
M we haye aaid, at the head of the two ooffins, while the miiiB 
were ranced on either aide, it followed that the strangwi^ 
among whom was D' AnteriTe, stood ^ the foot of the two 
biers, so that the words whioh thej nttered, paved over tiie 
two oorpees, whioh separated them. D'AnteriTo, we say, was 
deeply moved, and was for some moments mmUe to control his 
agitation. 

At last he spoke : 

*In the first place, I have come as the bearer of thiB4ifd«r 
from my nnole, whioh reclaims his danghter, who, owing to a 
deplorable error, has been confined in this conTont.' 

The Superior replied : 

' You hear, Charlotte de la Boqne, they have come to f«- 
itore yon to liberty. Do yon persist in the resolution with 
whioh you were inspired by the fearful lesson which came to 
you from God's handt Do you wish to return to the world? 
Speak the word, rise, go, you are free I' 

None of the sisters moved, and D'Auterive, having aoBM* 
what regained his composure, said : 

' Is Charlotte present!* 

No one answered. 

' Who can assure me of it 1 Her mother dwells within 
these walls ; her mother may think that the motive which 
restores her daughter to liberty, will be prejudicial to herself, 
and perhaps she retains her here, to shield herself from the 
justice of men.' 

' The Baroness de la Boque,' replied the Superior, *has now 
to answer only to the justice of God.' 

' We shall know how to tear her from this house when the 
time arrives.' 

The Superior extended her hand, and pointing toward one 
of the biers, she said : 

' Will you tear away yon corpse, then, and yonder coffin ? 
There she lies — she, whom you would d^ver. over to the jus- 
tise of men.' 

D* Auterive remained silent, and the Superior continued : 

* And now, Charlotte de la Roque, since this man doubti of 
your presence here, speak ! what is your resolve V 

The nun, who was kneeling at the foot of the cofStn, rose : 

' Remove your veil,' said the Superior. 

Charlotte raised her veil. Four hours paased in this home 
had added ten years to her existence. A livid paleneas was 
spread over her features ; her eyes, red and swollen, had lost 
their soft and limpid light ; a feverish tremor shook hor lips 
and eyelids, and gave her the aspect of a woman upon tno 
verge of madness. 
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< Yon see, Charlotte/ resumed the Superior, ' yon haTe but 
iovpeak ; no force controls yon ; a magistrate, a kinsman, a 
lover, are standing near yon ; they will protect yon ; they lAH 
lead you hence. Do yon consent to accompany them V 

* No,' replied Charlotte, in a gloomy tone. 
The criminal judge advanced, and said to her : 

* Do you refuse of your own free will V 

* Yes/ 

< They have used neither prayers nor threats V 
<No.' 

* But still,' eried D'AuteriTO, impatiently, ' this new ptu'' 
pose must have a motiye/ 

Charlotte pointed towards her mother's coffin, and replied : 

* That is the motiye which has dictated my resolve. Say 
to the Baron de la Boque that his wife is dead, and that hec 
^ughter will never aid him to dishonour her memory.' 

' Charlotte !' cried Bernard, ' have yon forgotten my 1oy0 
«o quiokly r 

' A love which plays the spy, which accuses, which brands 
^th shame. 1 will never forget it, never. Marquis de Yelay V 

3erBard resolved to appeal to every tie, in order to bend 
lier resolution, replied : 

^ But the Comte Don Jose de Frias awaits you.' 

'I no longer know the Comte de Frias.' 

' What ! your—' 

' 'Marquis de Yelay,' said the Snperior, interrupting him, 
4 MftdemoiseUe de la Boque has informed you that she does not 
know the Comte de Frias.' 

' I know none of you any longer,' said Charlotte. 

-She dropped her veil, kneeled, and leaning her head upon 
hat mother's coffin, renewed her prayers with fervour. 

f Comte D'Auterive, have you no other request to make V 

* Pardon me, madam,' replied D'Auterive, * but 1 would 
T c n ttt r e to solicit the fovoui of explaining this request to your* 
fl6lf alone.' 

* It is impossible,' replied the Superior ; ' I wish that all 
that passes in this house should be known to the sisters who 
are confided to my care.' 

' But still,' replied D'Auterive, ' I am unwilling to speak 
in the presence of these persons who have accompanied me 
hither.' 

« Let those retire in whose presence you are unwilling to 
Impart this request.' 

D'Auterive turned. Beside the nuns, there were present 
in the ehapel, Fastourel, Galidou, Bernard, and the criaiiiial 



7'ell, it is no matter t these know what I have to lay to 
yoUf' replied D'Auterive, pointing to the three former; < an^ 
9fk to youj worthy judge, it will be neoessaiyi donbUciififi tliat 
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yoii should he infonned of it, and it is aa well perliapa that 
joa BhoiUd be so now aa at a later period. Let all lemain^ 
(hen^ for I am not one of these who seek their Teogeance by 
obsonre intrigues : that which I demand, I demand aloud.' 

* Speak, then, Comte D'A.uterive/ said the Superior. 

* Well, madam, I have oome here to demand firom you both 
an asylum and a prison for a woman who has fiedled in her 
duties as a wife.' 

* Who is this woman V asked the duohess. 

* The Oomtesse D'Auterive, madam.' 

* The Gomtesse D'Auterive t' replied the Superior, while 
Bernard did not exhibit the slightest emotion. 

The Superior kept silence for a moment, as if she expected 
to hear some voioe ndsed in remonstrance, and then said : 
' Does the Comtesse D'Auterive consent to enter this house I' 
' I have not inquired her will on this subject/ said the 
Comte. ' She is guilty, and if she refases, the law will do me 
jostice ; and it is for this reason that I have requested the 
presence of the criminal judge.' 

* But the Comtesse D'Auterive may maintain her innoeenoe/ 
said the Superior, ' and I cannot receive her until she ia found 
guilty, or has made a confession of her fault.' 

* She will make this confession,' said the Comte, ' rest 
assured of it, madam, for I have already that of her aooom- 
plice.' 

' And who is the wretch that thus accuses and abandons a 
woman who has devoted herself to ruin for his sake?' died 
the daohess impetuously. 

Bernard hung his head at these words, which were uttered 
in a tone of scorn that could not be mistaken, although the 
face of the speaker was covered with a veil. A long silenee 
followed this question. The Superior then resumed : 

' I knew a wife who was more fortunate than yours. Re- 
proached by her husband, she found in her lover a man whe 
dared to say to the injured spouse that he would not auffec 
him to dishonour her who bore his name. You know this meD 
and this woman, Comte D'Auterive.' 

' Yes, madam,* said the comte. 

' And deadly menaces, and vows of eternal hatred, paaaed 
between the husband and the lover.' 

' It is true, madam.' 

' And still, when this woman had voluntarily expiated her 
fault by retiring from the world, this husband and this lover, 
inflaenoed by a common interest, forgot, the one the injuij 
which he had received, the other, that whieh he had inflioteo, 
and to-day they are bound in such ties of amity, that the lover 
has been entrusted by the husband with an oflce which clothes 
him with his authority as a father.' 
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TSo one replied, and the Superior added with a yehemenoe 
that astonished all present : 

' You are all base and cowardly !* 

' Madam I' cried Bernard. 

The Superior hastily remoyed her yell, and added : 

' It is I who say it, Marquis de Yelay ; it is I, your mother ; 
it is I who say to you aa 1 said to Comte D*Auteriye, you aro 
base and cowardly ; you display courage only against women, 
whom you ruin, and then abandon to infamy and despair. 
Comte D'Auteriye, you stand here as the representatiye of the 
duke, my husband ; the friendship which unites you is a dis- 
grace to him as well as to you. Bernard de Yelay, you haye 
not a word to. utter in fayonr of the woman you haye pro- 
fened to loye ; you are the basest of mankind. Go ! follow 
out your plans of yengeance beyond these walls 1 the Comtesse 
D'Auteriye shall not enter them until the day when your tes- 
timony shall haye proved her guilt, and then justice shall 
be done upon you both. So help me heayen !' 

'My mother t* stammered Bernard. 

'Enough, sir marqais,' replied the Duchess de Neyres, 
'enough I And now, Marquis of Yeroni, what is your errand 
hereT 

Galidou, yain and presumptuous as he was, had not profited 
by the scene which had just occurred, and he replied, with 
his accustomed rudeness : 

' I haye come to request my mother, Armande de Lostanges^ 
to declare that I am her son, and the son of your brother, 
Giaoomo Spaffa, Prince of Pazzano.^ 

' You were right, my brother/ said the duchess, ' ho ha0 
oome to demand his mother's dishonour. Well then, wretch, 
question this corpse, and blessed be God who has remoyed her 
from the world so soon I blessed be God, who did not hearken 
to the wild desire, which tortured her departing spirit, who 
did not suffer her dying eyes to gaze upon thee ! blessed be 
God, who has spared her a bitter drop in her cup of woe, who 
has spared her the fate of the unhappy Paula, who listened 
while a daughter's lips reproached her with her fault, and 
demanded her dishonour !' 

* Yes, yes,' cried Charlotte, in a piercing tone, * I am guilty ? 
I haye committed this crime, and I will remain here to ex- 
piate it—yes, yes, I haye killed her, killed my mother, and I 
haye merited the curse of God 1' 

, ' You can withdraw, sirs,^ said the Superior, when this oty 
of remorse had echoed through the chapel, 'there is still a 
woman to be ruined. You must be impatient to oompleto 
the glorious deed. Go ! go !* 

She then added : 

' My brother, 1 am ready to listen to you.' 

'I haye nothing more to say to you, my sister,' mid 
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PastonreL 'God seems to have fonnd no refage for tli6fie*iin 
liappy women, except by granting them an asylum with him. 
It is only beyond the grave thai one ifl safe from the malioe of 
menV 

'Bepentance, my brother,* said the dochesfi, 'deep and 
l^cere repentance is the only eolace to the sufferer here. 
Armando died, grieving over her lost youth, over the joys o£ 
life, of which her fault had robbed her ; Paula periBhed« 
smitten in her pride, which would have concealed her wcox^ 
even at the price of her salvation.' 

' Neither the one nor the other had entirely overcome thft 
emotion and the passions of the world. Sh^ whose hopes ara 
placed in God alone, who, confident in him, smiles, while 
the malice of man blights her earthly joys, and tramples her 
honour in the dust, she alone, is strong. Hence t and let iu>i 
one among you ever cross again the threshold of this house !* 

They went out, and the diapel was closed. 



CHAPTER XXXYIII. 

'Wbib Pastourel left the chapel with Galidou, Bernardi and 
the Comte D'Auterive, the latter expected to hear the old man 
add some traits of his bitter raillery to the scornful lesson 
which they had just received from the duchess, but he seemed 
to have entirely forgotten them. They felt greatly relieved 
at his silence. J> Auterive and Bernard had good reason to 
blush, if he had reproached them with the shameful compact^ 
which sealed at once their mutual forgiveness and the ruin 
of the Comtesse D' Auterive. As for Galidou he had been 
completely confounded in his brutal projects of ambition, 
when he found himself before the coffin of that mother from 
whom he had come to require a solenm declaration of her 
guilt. 

Still when they saw Pastourel walk onward without ad« 
dressing a word to either of them, without the ^ghtest 
manifestation of resentment, they became suddenly alarmed^ 
they knew Giacomo too well, they thought, to believe that 
this conduct was prompted by indifference or disdain. They 
imagined that he was leaving them to set on foot some secret 
project against them ; they hastened after him by a common 
impulse, but without imparting to each other their mutu^ 
fears. 

I Ha! cousin,' he cried, turning to Bernard, 'whither can 
tills old madman be going without saying good'day or goodf 
evening.* 

* Ma foi !' replied Bernard, displeased at the tone in 
which he was addressed, ' I know little about it, and care 
lees.* 

* You are wrong, marqiiis,' said D* Auterive. ' He- is 
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tteditating some triok of his trade, and probably one of us 
Ifill be the victim of it.' 

Bernard at once changed his tone, sniting it to the rank of 
him who addressed him, and replied : 

< This man^ I say it, although he is my uncle, always has 
brought, and always will bring misfortune to all connected 
with him. Do you know that it was he who induced 
Charlotte to fly with her father, the Comte de Frias ; he then 
ia the cause of all this mischief, for if he had not urged her 
to take this step, I should not have surprised her, and the old 
Baron de la Roque could not have brought about these 
calamities.' 

* And which after all will be of no use to him.* 

' You forget that he holds Bon Jose in his hands.* 

'And what can he do with him,* said Bernard. 

' If he asks counsel of Pastourel,' said Galidon, ' the old 
Sorcerer will teach him some villany.'* 

'It is certain that the prince's silence is extraordinary,' 
cried D'Auterive. 

' He has left us without even looking at us,* said Bernard, 
* we must beware.' 

' What harm can he do us? said Cjmte D'Auterive. 

' Ah, pardieu,^ cried Galidou, ' if we knew that we should 
be as deep as he.* 

' See how he quickens his pace,' said Barnard. 

* 1 think he is trying to get back to his den,' cried Oalidou, 
' when there, he will laugh at us, with his trap-doors, his 
secret passages, and his whole arsenal of jugglery.' 

'True,' said D'Auterive, we were caught there like rats 
in a trap.' 

'We can never deal with him except on fair and open 
ground.' 

Keither Bernard nor D'Auterive replied; their silence 
ntisfied Galidou that the proposal which these words con- 
cealed had not startled them ; he paused, however, unwilling 
to say more, and waited for his companions to advance a 
step to meet him. Bernard was the first to break the silence. 

' Look there !' he cried suddenly, ' he turns to the left, he 
strikes into the path to the ruins ; we must know what he is 
about to do there.' 

D'Auterive displayed still more dearly how well he had 
comprehended Galidou's thought, by exclaiming hastily : 

* Take care ! the criminal judge cannot be far off.* 
Bernard and Galidou turned and beheld at a distance the 

judge and his two colleagues, pursuing the same road with 
thdiiselves. 

' May the devil take them !' said Bernard in an impatient 
tone. 

f We must be prudent !' said D'Auterive. 
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Gklidoa appeared anzioos for a moment, and tlien cried : 

* For aU hu nimble legs, and his knowledge of the country, 
I ooald ehow you a way whicli would lead us to the mina be- 
fore he could reach them.' 

' Indeed !' said Bernard and D*AuteriFe in one breath. 

' Ye«/ said Oalidou, * and if the criminal judge has seen 
him turn to the left, he will see us turn to the right, and if 
necessary, he can testify that we have followed the road op- 
posite to that taken by the old charlatan/ 

This reference to a testimony which might exculpate them, 
displayed in &U its nakedoesa the project of violence whi<di 
each secretly harboured against Pastourel. 

Giacomo*s fate seemed sealed by the projects of these 
three men ; but a mere turn in the conversation afforded 
him a far better protection than his own skill and courage 
could have done. 

* Are you sure,' laid D*Auterive, *that this road will bring 
us there before him T* 

' 1 am.' 

' Why, then, if Pastourel is in such haste to regain hia den, 
as you say, why has he not taken it )' 
' He probably does not know of it.' 
' Why not, since you have discovered it V 

* I did not discover it ; it wa3 Catharine who showed it to 
me. when we had our little appointments in the wood. For 
linding out secret roads, girls in love are more cunning than 
thieves.' 

Bernard s^azed at Galidou in astonishment, and said: 
' How! Catharine] the beautiful Catharine? 

* Why, yes,' said Galidou, * and a long time before you, 
Harqnis de Yelay ; before she was the wife of Pierre Coa- 
tean. Pv)or Pierre Couteau, he is another dupe I* 

Bernard laughed aloud, and B'Anterive felt a cold sweat 
break cut at every pore of his body. He then muttered 
•between his closed teeth : 

' Yes, yes. the dncbefls was right ! I am base and cowardly !' 
He then approached Bernard and exclaimed with a violence 
that seemed bordering upon madness : 

* Hold I Marquis de Velay ! You are a knave ! One of 
us shall never leave this spot.' 

' Ha I* cried the marquis, ' what the d— 1 is the matter 
now? what flea has stung yon 1 Have you likewise been » 
lover of Catharine's, and would you do for her what you have 
not done for your wife!' 

' I h!kve profited by the lesson which your mother gave me^ 
marquis, and the words of this boor have taught me all the 
baseness of my conduct : you must give me satisfaction on 
the spot.' 

' Willingly,' said the marquis, 'but it is Texatlotu that in a 
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plAce BO retired as this, we have bat one witness of onr 
enootinter.' 

'And BO mncli the more so/ said Galidon, since if the 
Marquis de Yelay deos not despatch you, I shall do myself 
the honour to take his place, for boors of my spedee are at 
least eqnal to marqnises of yours.' 

* The judge is coming, and he can serve as a second for ns 
all/ said D*Auteriye. 

' That is to say, arrest us, if he suspects our project: you 
are mad, Comte D*Auterive !* 

The latter did not reply, bat began to call with all his 
strength : 

' Prince of Pazzano ! prince of Pazzano !* 

Oiacomo looked around, and D'Auterive made a signal for 
him to return. 

Pdstourel hesitated a moment, then descending the moTin« 
tain, the summit of which he had almost reached, he was in a 
few moments near those who had called him. 

While D^Auterive, Bernard, and Qalidou, howeyer, stopped 
to wait for Pastourel, the judge and his colleagues had kept 
on their way, so that they reached the group at the moment 
when Pastourel joined it. 

' Comte D*Auteriye,' said the judge, * it is your intention, I 
suppose, to go and inform the Baron de la Roqae of that 
which has occurred at the convent V 

'It is probable that one of us will do this errand,' said 
D*Auterive. 

* Which of you 1' said the judge. 

' Mafoit replied Bernard, in a careless tone, * heaven only 
knows ; I think you would do well to go yourself, for some of 
US may be prevented.* 

' I will go. Sir,' said Pastourel. 

* In that case,' replied the judge, ' request the baron to in* 
form me as soon as possible, if, in the present state of things, 
he intendfl to prosecute the complaint which he has enterod 
against Don Jose and Mademoiselle de la Boque.' 

' I will inform him of your request/ replied Pastourelj' 
'but I doubt whether he will now carry that matter farther.^ 

The judge did not reply. In the long exercise of the duties 
of his office, this man had acquired that admirable indifference, 
which looks upon the greatest crimes, the most terrible ndt* 
fortunes with no other interest than that afforded by the 
employment which they may render necessary. He turned 
to D'Auterive, and said, with the most perfect coolness : 

* I beg you, also, Comte D'Auterive, to inform me if yon 
intend to enter the complaint against the comtesse of whioh 
you have spoken.' 

D'Auterive, who imagined that the judge had divined the 
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]W»fciTe wUfih had iadnoad him asd hif oompa!ni<nifi to panid^ 
upon tbe road, replied moodily : 
*- Why do you Mk that <|ae8tioB» sir V 

* Beoaoae/ replied the judge, oooUy taking a pinoh of onifiV 
*beoaiua I miut inform you that I shall not be at home for a 
few days. We have made up a hanting party at Maa, and 
jMtfoi ! a little relaxation once a year from the yexations of 
office is not too much to ask.' 

* You can hunt at your ease,' replied Bernard in a tone of 
railery. ' M. D'Auterive has hit upon a better way to avenge 
tbe injury which he has received.* 

' Tut— tat — ^marquis/ said the judge, ' I ought not to know of 
these things; but between ourselves the comte is right in 
withdrawing his complaint, for these affairs always produce 
BCandal. Both parties lose some honour by it.* 

* I beg you to spare ua your advice, air jodge,' replied 
D'Auterive^ ' and you can continue your road.' 

'I have no wish to offend you, nor to give you advice, 
C<»nte D'Auterive,' said the judge quietly, * for, althougk I 
oan divine this better way, which you have chosen to obtain 
your vengeance, I do not think that you will act moi» pru- 
dently in the one way than in the other.' 

'Indeed !* replied the comte. 

'It is a duel, it it not) you have res<^ved upon a dnoi) 
Well, what will you gain by it? if you slay your wife-'s lovar^ 
she will hate you a little the more» and if he slays yon^ you 
will have served her wishes to a hair.' 

Bernard and Galidou laughed aloud, and D*Auterlve ref^ed 
ID fury: 

'Do you know, sir, that I begin to find your leas<m»aiiid 
your counsels far too impertinent, and that, judge though 
you are, I could make you repent of it* 

'M. D'Auterive/ said the judge, in the calmest tone 
iaui^able* 'I am the head of a fiunily, and that wkioh I 
ai^ IS for youz good.' 

He paused, and aftor an interval, during which the differant 
actors in this scene gaaed at him inquisitively, to learn the 
motive whidi could impel him to meddle in an affair in 
vfaiGh he had no concern, he added, taking a large pindL of 
snuff between hia thumb and fingers: 

' Finally, Comte D'Auterive^ will you permit me to ask yov 
one favour]' 

* Do it at once,' said the comte. 

' Well then, sir, if you are resolved upon fighting, defer it 
fi» eight days, or rather,' he added, quickly, < fight out of my 
district. Mafoi \ if any one ia killed in iJie affair, I wmld 
rather that one of my colleagues should be employed to hold 
an inquest on the body, md to draw up the minutes.. Ma 
foi !' ma foi 1 he cried warmly, ' when a man has but a 
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riagld i^pportoaity- ia 8 jmi fox raareaUoa, it is mi&it to 

difltarb him in it/ 

This oonoluBion so snrpnAed the three uitag^imiBti that they 
lenew not what to answer. Paatoorel alone gamd at this man 
with a kind of admiration. Never, in hiB opinion, hack con- 
tempt ot human pafisions reached so high a point. 

* Bj what path,* he said to himself, ' has this man been able 
to attain to this state of supreme indiffereneel' 

Still he did not address him, and the jadge wafr about to 
retire, saying to D'Auterive : 

'I count upon your kindness, K. D'Auterive V when^ from 
the height which Pastourel had just descended, a man wa» 
seen running in great haste towards them; he uttered a cry 
when he saw them, and made a sign that they should wait for 
him* This man was Piore Couteau. What brought him 
there ? what was his enandl We will inform the reader, is 
due time. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Iirone of the preeeding chapters we left Jean Ooutean en^ert- 
ing the Comtesse D* luterive to her house, or raiher to the 
house of the Marquis of Yeroni, where she lodged together 
with her husband. On the other hand it will be remembered' 
that when Bernard re^paired to the Oomte.de Fria% he had 
secured the means of his eiio^pe. Lastly, the reader is^awacev 
that after the departure of Bernard, D'Auteriye and Ckdldou* 
Barati and the old baron had remained together. We will 
now inform him what had become of these different persoBS, 
while the events which we have narrated oecurred at the con- 
vent. 

When the Comtesse D' Auterive,. still stupified by the tidinga 
which she had just heard ooncemlng her biffth, reaebed the 
dwelling of Yeroni with iPeaa Ooutewi,. a domestic aaad/ to 
her : 

' What has beoome of the maiquisl There is some one here 
waiting for him with the utmost impatience.' 

.' Whor said the comtesse, now alarmed at the slightest ktr 
cident. 

* Ha, par dieu T cried the domastie, ' it is neither mooanor 
leas than Catharine, Jean Couteau's daughter-in-law.' 

'And what, brings her here)' aeked the oldhuatec in a 
laangh tone. 

' She is waiting for the marquis,' said the domestki. 

' What business has she with him t' rejoined Couteau. inth 
increasing anger. 

' Your daughtes-inrlaw !^ said, the eemtesse, ' she: is t^ 
daughter of a certain Gali, is she not, whose son^ naiaed Qop 
lidou, has disappeared from the country.' 
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' And who, as they pretend,' said Coaiean in a low roice, 
' if no other tlianthe Marquu of YeronL' 

' I am glad she U here/ aaid the comtese in the same tone, 
* perhaps she knows something.* 

' About what f rejoined Contean. 

Clemenoe did not at once reply ; presently she said : 

* I wish to see her, I wish to question her. I thank yon, 
Jean; yon can return.' 

' Madam, I should prefer taking Catharine hack to the 
house ; this is not the place for her.' 

' I must speak to her, I say. You can wait for her if you 
please.' 

' I do not like this house well enough either to leave my 
daughterin-law here or to wut for her.' 

* Well, then/ replied the comtesse, quickly, ' let Pierra 
Conteau come for her, I should be very glad to speak with 
him also/ 

' If that is the case, she can remain/ said Jean, * since she 
will stay with you until her husband comes for her. Besides/ 
he added, between his teeth, ' it is his affair.' 

Madame D'Auterive entered the house, and sent word to 
Catharine that she wished to speak with her. The peasant 
woman scanned the comtesse with an inqnisitiTe scrutinizing 
glance, and although the fatigae of her walk may have dis- 
turbed her features, yet Catharine felt at once couTiaced that 
this was not the only cause of her agitation. 

'What is your wish, madam T* she said. 

* You are the daughter of (Hli, are you not V 
'It is no news, madam/ replied Catharine. 

' You are married to Pierre Couteau V 

* Ah ! indeed 1' said Catharine^ ' that is so of course, since 
I am called Catharine Couteau.' 

' Your husband was a private in the company of Comte 
D^Auterive about fifteen years ago.* 

* The comte can assure you of it.* 

* Catharine/ said the comtesse, who was beating the bush 
to start some hare at random, ' rery strange things are hap- 
pening/ 

This stroke reached its aim, and Catharine exclaimed : 

' Is the Marquis of Yeroni to espouse Mademoiselle de la 
Boquef 

A woman could not be mistaken as to the meaning of tlixs 
exclamation, which came thus spontaneously from a jealous 
heart. She gazed at Catharine with a confidential air, and 
said, sinking her Toice : 

< Galidou may call himself Marquis of Yeroni as much as he 
will, he is not of a rank to obtain the daaghter of the Barou 
de la Roque.' 
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* Ah !' cried Catharine, in profound astoniahmenty * do 70U 
know who he is r 

'Yes, Catharine, and to proye it, I will tell jou what isr 
psflfting.' 

She now informed her of the arrest of Don Jose and 
dufflotte, and of the vengeance that the old baron had xe, 
solved to take against his daughter or against his wife. 

Catharine listened quietly to this recital, and, at last, re- 
plied: 

' Well, then, 70a are as much interested in this as I am, are 
70a noty madam, for 70a are as unwilling that M. de Yelaj 
should espouse Mademoiselle Charlotte as I am that Qalidou 
should espouse her/ 

When women are led.by no interest to hate each other, 
they are wonderfully frank as to their foibles, and Madam 
S'Auterive replied sadly : 

'Oh, that is passed now! Let the Marquis de Yaley 
marry whom he pleases. 1 have something else to think of/ 

'What is it r 

« Do you know who placed Galldou in your father's hands f 

* Father PastoureL' 

' And has no one ever been to see him, during his absence V 

* Oh, yes, madam ; a woman of Toulouse, named Yergnes^ 
oame very often on errands from Paatourel/ 

'YergnesT repeated the Comtease D*Auterive, starting^, 
f and do you know what has become of this woman t* 

' She must be dead ; for it is a long time since she has been 
here.' 

'A very long time V said Clemenoe. 

'Why, it is sixteen or seventeen years,' replied Catharine* 
' I remember it, as if it was yesterday, for it was she who told 
me that Qalidou was not my brother, and that was the cause 
of my misfortune.* 

' Ajid since then, you have not heard of her V 

* Pierre Couteau, my husband, knows all about the matter, 
madam, for he told me— ma fo%, what was it he told mel ah ! 
I have forgotten.— But if I am not miataken, I hear his voicft 
in the court — ^he will inform you. Only, as I made him be* 
lieve I was going to the ruins, say to him that you had sent 
for me, and that my errand to Pastourel's was only a pretext 
to get here.' 

Pierre Couteau now entered, and Catharine, seeing from the 
air of vexation which was visible in his face, that he was but 
little pleased to find her in this house, hastened to say : 

' Here is Madam D'Auterive, who has sent for me, thinking 
that I could give her some information respecting the womaiv 
Tergnes; you must know about her.* 

' Ah r said Pierre Couteau, ' the oomtesse zememb«», theft 
that we met in her houMi onc^' 
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«Howr orM liadftm lyAnksAf, <wo lunre nwt ftt ^tlilg 
woman's 1 19 ever ! never V 

Pierre Bustook tke emotton wiiidi oatified the c om te a B o to 
lepel this euppoBition bo indmuuitly, and replied : 

* Do net he angry, madam, do not be angry. I do not loean 
ta Mj that yen EaTO ever frequented the den of ihis olAiaigg 
bat BtUl yon have been tikere-— and with me, with Pietro 
Caatcan-Hm tiie toftooB day of your fsther^ arrest; you 
mnBt remember it^the fEunona day of the caaket' 

^It IB tme/ aaid Madam jyAnteriTe, 'and it was i» the 
hooM of -this Yergaes tiut yon led mel And was this womsa 
in ^theaeevet of the intrigvea whieh weieplotted in her hmuMff 

'Of those, and many othenu' 

^Whatothenr 

-'Ah, Ma /m/ I eamot tell yon that, but some oftbem. 
most have oonoemed yon more nearly than yon imagine.' 

'Whatonesf 

* I wQl tell jmi what luq>peiied. It was some time aSftec 
your wedding with Gomte i>'AnteriTe; I had jostnancried 
Oattafine also; well, one evening I met mother TergnoBy as 
she was coming from Tonlonse^ and as soon as she saw me, she 
died : 

V' Ah, pardieu, I am glad to meet 70a, Herre Gootean ; you 
mnst lead me to the house oi Ae Baron de la Boqrie, jwxr 
hAer'n old master/' 

< " And what bnmneBS,^ I said, " have you with the Baron €e 
laBoqner* 

* '< Ah," she replied, ''we are old aoqoaintancea ; yon ot^t 
to suspect it, for yon were in my hooae when he came there 
to meet with others concerning the affitirs of the protestants." 

< " i^tay !'' I said, " is that bnsinesa still going on V* 

^ " Whether it is going on or not,'* replied Bosine, " it is no- 
thing to me now; my time is up in this country; i^tho 
others have drawn theraselTes safely out of the business. But 
the master of all-^you remMnber the old man who brought the 
casket— is aboufc to leave the country with his son, and as I 
diould be left without protection, I am going to yaniBh alsOf 
and follow my husband to Naples.^ 

'"Well, and what haye you to say, to the Baron de la 
Boquer 

' « I have a little packet to place in his hands." 

'''It must be very important, since you have undertaken iho 
joommr yourself" 

'"Ah,9ia/o» I" replied Rosine, "I would have gone twioa 
tike distance to place this safely in the baron's hands, if it. but 
pvoduoes the reault wbick I expected from it." 

' " Madam,' continued Pierre Oouteau, ' *' we walked afang, 
tiUdoig «ad laughing, aad, although I am by no means 
«uiou9, I could not help asking mjBfU what thla imoU 
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ooald be batfreen Mother YergneB and the baron, and I laid 

to her : 
*«« Ton are greatly interested in it, then V* ^ 
< ** Oh,*' ehe replied, " if itifl tme that yon love the-eomte, «■ 

you always boasted at Tonlonse, it ought to interest yon also^ 

for it eoneems him yery dosely/' 
**' Tell me, then !" I said at once. 

* << Well then/ she replied, ** listen. If €mt old Barati, 
Madam D'Anteriy^s father— for he is her father— wishes to 
annoy her, and consequently his sondnlaw wHh her, the 
Baron de la Roque will haye that in his hands whidi oaa 
make the old councillor shake in his shois." 

« '•Bah 1" I said to her, " and how so f 

<"Ah, Pierre,** she replied, that is my leont and Pa»* 
tourers." 

' " But why do you not place it in the hands of the comto 
himselfr' 

' " Because it concerns matters which it is unnecessary for 
him to know, unless father Barati makes mischief, and the 
comte is not a man likely to resist the desire of seeing its 
•ootttents, if I should place it in his hands, and tell him that 
it concerned him.** 

* *' Are you more sure, then, of the baron's discretion 1" 
^^He is under our control,** replied Bosine; "he is well 

aware that we know too much about his afBurs.*' 

<In this way we reached the baron'* house. Mother 
Yergnes went in, and I waited for her, but she passed the 
n^ht there, and the next day she had gone, no one knew 
wMther.' 

' Ton did not see her again f 

' She knew too much, madam ; the baron was not anxious 
to let her speak to any one.' 

"^' And haye you related this to my husband V said Madam 
D'Auteriye. 

' Mafoi ! madam, I haye scarcely thought of it for these 
fourteen years, and if you had not asked me about this wo- 
man, I should not haye thought of it now.' 

Clemence now called to mind the words of Pastourel, con* 
oeming the inquest, which would proye that the couneillor 
had adopted a suppositious child in order to obtain the 
property of the family of Lostanges, and she no longer 
doubted that the baron was the depository of this secret. 

' Pierre Couteau,' she said, * it is useless for you to speak of 
this affair to my husband, but you must conduct me at once 
to the baron's.' 

' If jTou wish it, madam, I am at your soryice ; but there'll 
Catharine who will answer as well.' 

' Mafoi V said Catharine, ' I haye ran about enough to« 
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<En<Miig1i--to nrt ben, ha 1 and to wait for GaUdoaf 
cried Pierre with a toowL 

Notwithatandiiif their presenoe of mind, the two women 
esohanged a glance, and Madam D*Aateri?e hastened to 

'Catharine has nothing to saj to the MarqoiB of Yeronf, 
and I am lore that the will accompany ns.' 

* Acoompaaj xa V said Pierre. 

'Accompany me, if yon will not go with 110, althongh it is 
perhaps imprudent for two women to yentore across the fields 
vk the middle of the night* 

' W^, then, we will both fo with yon.' 

In a few moments, Pierre Contean and his wife, together 
with Madam D'Anterive, took the road which led to the 
of the Baron de la Boqne. 



CHAPTKB XL. 

Ir the reader will calcnlate the time and the course of CTontSy 
he will obserre that Clemenoe retorned from the rnins, 
escorted by Jean Contean, while her husband, Bernard, and 
Galidon were retracing their steps to the baron's. The inter- 
Tie w which she had jnst had with Catharine and Pierre, 
took plaoe while her husband and his companions were at the 
mansion, so that they had already left it, when she resoWed 
to repair thither. 

It was daring this interral that the following scene oo> 
cnrred: 

' Well, then, baron !' said Barati, 'you hold your yengeance 
in your hands 1' 

' And you are still awaiting yours,' replied the baron. 

' Mine cannot escape me.' 

* It may be so, it may be so. Master Barati ; but it may 
ooet you so dear, that it 'will be vengeance no longer. 1 set 
no store by those victories for which one pays' with his 
life^ and I am not one of those who would toss his enemy 
j&om a window, at the risk of following him.* 

* What do you mean by that, baron ? 

* I Imow your plan, Master Barati ; you purpose to have the 
restoration of the Prince of Puzzano revoked, and to compel 
him to prove that Qalidou is not a suppositious child?' 

* Do yon think he can prove it ;' 

' Ton are a skilfol advocate. Master Barati, but you are not 
the man to contend against old PastonreL He was mocking 

J on in the ruins, when be appeared to fear your accusation; 
e cares as little for it as he does for his old shoes.' 
'And why?* 
f J will tell you. Because there exists a regular certifr 
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oate of the birth of the Baid Galidon, whom he has reoojpiized 
as his son.* 

' We will attack the certificate/ 

'It wiU be still better defended.' 

And by whom V 

* By the Dake de Neyres in the first place, and then by me/ 

* By your 
'Byrne! I signed it.* 

*When and how? ezdamed Barati, 'it is impossible I 
The first time I entered your castle— 1 remember it rery well 
—you had not the slightest suspicion that Galidou was the 
prince's son, for yon would have shut him up with an old 
wolf; and if I heard rightly certain words of Don Jose's, he 
promised to a certain man, named Jean Gonteau, two hundred 
•crowns in your name, if he would rid you of Pastourel.' 

' Ton have an excellent memory, councilor, but you do 
not go £Eur*enough back. I knew the Prince of Pazzano at the 
time of his sister's marriage with the Duke de Kevres, and at 
the time when the contract was signed, and when you played 
so silly a part. It was nine months after. Master Barati, Uiat he 
brought a new bom infant to Mirepoiz, and had it christened 
as his son, I being present as a witness with the Gomte de 
Frias and the Doke de Kevres, his brother-in-law. And do 
you know what precautions he took to protect this child in 
his rights 1 He entailed all his wealth upon the said Dake 
de Nevres, but in the case only that he himself should be 
restored to his rights, and could thus possess it ; but in order 
that the duke, of whose character he had formed a just 
estimate, should not profit unfairly by this entailment, he 
added a second condition, namely, that the child should live 
and be placed in possession of his property and his title. 
Kow, you are too skilful. Master Barati, not to know that this 
piecantion is common in entailments, and recognized in all 
the courts of law, and you are too well acquainted with the 
Duke de Keyres not to know that he will make every effort 
to establish Galidou in his rights.' 

'Ton were aware of all this, and still would have oast the 
son of the Prince of Pazzano to an old wolf V 

' I knew all this, master ; 1 even knew that the child could 
be recognized by a cross which had been marked upon his 
left side ; but after having taken all these precautions, Gia- 
oomo carried him I know not whither. It was about a year 
after this, that Gali came to establish himself, with his wife 
and one child, at Lavelanet. How the devil would you have 
me think that this child was the prince's son 1 Giacomo did 
not make his appearance for many years, and I was far enough 
from suspecting twenty years after that the shepherd Pas* 
tourel was the prince himself.' 

T 
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kufbirtkrisidBHfttiL 
'I will toll yoa preMntly, ICastor Ban^ when jos 
pmnited me a little &Toiir/ 
' And what IhToiir T 

* That in the trial whioh ia soon to be oommeMe^ yw wttl 
toitiff, tha^ on the daj when I impriaoned yon in thedwH 
MBy the buoneai came to aeek yon there, and acknowMfad 
Ker gnilt, demanding your aid to enahle her ta eioapa joj 
TeyanoB.* 

'Itia peijazy that yen reqnna of me^ banm.' 
«WlM*iathatyennqairaof me, whenyon wiahmniaMI 
Ton wham ihia oertifioate of birth is- to be fonnd f 
'laaknaUnpktmth.' 

* Whieh wenld aoon bo nothing mom than a liot tedf^yavi 
haew where thia oeitiftGata wa% yon would probabty finii 
meana Ao resMiTO it! 

<Wdl thcB^' said Barati, 'give me year word 4rf-h«MBr 
iJiaA yen wttl tett mo where thii eartifieate ii depoflitedy asd 1 
wiU teaOfy wlmt yen wiak' 

* It iaaot wetda in the air;that I aak of yon^ Maatee-IlMiBti, . 
bnin tertiaaaay written and certified by yonr own hand/ 

' I aaaready to diaw-it np, bnt yon will tell m»!whera>thah' 
oertifieata is to.be fo«Mlf 
'I ham promhwd*' 

* WeU, then, diatate^ baron. I wiU wiaie.* 

*yery well,' said the baron, 'year eYidenoar.wiil- be»9f 
gnat weight, for yon paaa for an honcat man.* 

Notwathatanding the tone of insokneo' in whiehr. theifct 
words weva spoken, Barati did noirep&y ; he btgan to «wniii^> 
at the baron's dietatiott^ th» daolaration whioh hahadnr»f< 
qnized of hiaki 

He had searoely finished when a demes^ brengUtWoad *. 
that the Oomtesse D'Antcritie wished to spaak.wilhhhavr. 
frther. 

* Why net let her enter here,' said the barony addmminfi 
Barati : ' She must have some nena for ns, by h«R cnmiagin . 
the middle of the night Besideai? added tho baioi^. ' I .h*a 
a slight favour to ask of her/ 

* As yon f^ease^ baroa»* said the old oonnoiUor« 

When the oomtesse entSMd, she was greatly vupnmAiOh 
find herself in tbn baron's iproaaneo, andbyn sign gaiMi^hflK 
father to underatand thah aha, wished to spMOa.imh him^^fai*.. 
the latter said at. oaen: 

* Do yon not advanoe^tot aalote* yonr nnele^ n^ dan|^ii«»f ' 
'Ay, ay^ in« troth/ said t the baxo%' 'andaondL monvetDt 

iainty my nieooi than abnia yonr da^gjhtar/ 
The oomtesse gaaed upon iiesiidteii whe said tot hir£ 
'He knows aU/ 
i Yw, Madam D'Auteriy^ but I am a good fellow at hearty 
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ani if Tvn ivill be wniidwliat obligiiig towanifli- in% y<m«iiall 
not repent of it/ 

* What can I do for yon, sir V said Clemence. 

* Will you read to me tbat Borap of paper whioh your Iktflier 
h» just written/ 

Hadam D'Auteriye read it, and the baron thenaaid : 

* That'll right ; yon have acted like an honest man^ Master 
Barati; pardon my suspicions, but when one is blimd, it is 
not easy to know what has been written/ 

This remark inspired the comtesse with a sudden thoQ^* 

' Give me the paper, my niece,' said the baroD. 

ThO' comtesse made a sign to ber father, and at thesaBW 
moment placed a different paper in the hands of the bamS) 
who took it and folded ii^ saying to Clraaence : 
^* 'And now, my niece, take a taper, and follow me. We 
have n» need of yon, Master BaratL I wish to surprise her.* 

They trayersed various apartments, and stopped at last' in a 
dhamfber^ in which stood a high chest of drawers, oovered and 
livett^ with iron ; he opened it, and said to the eomtttset 

< Do you not see upon the second shelf, to the right, a smafi 
seded packet 1* 

* Yes, sir/ 

* Take it^ and rea4 the superscription/ 
ShereaMt: 

* To ber placed in th» hands of the Comtesse IVAutirrim' 

* fHiat is it ; conceal this paoket, my nieee, and henMfixrth' 
laugh at the threats of Pastourel/ 

' Mon di&u ! cried the comtesse, Mt is the packet tiiat wn 
plieed in your hands by Rosine.' 
'You knew of if r 
Mdid/ 

* Yhn know then* tbftt^it contains the affidavit tbftt QlteeiBet' 
compelled your mother to sign, attesting that yon arei^esgnes^' 
daaghtevand hers^ and not' the daughter of Barattf 

a know it/ 

* Weil' then, Qvy 'niece, say nothing* of the matter toi^yeor 
father. He must not think that he is safe againslttil^iv^ 
quest whioh would (destroy him as well as* you/ 

'Why so r 

'You will see; come V 

They returned to the apartment where they hsdfleit 
Bftrati, and the laitter said tothe banm : 

'And now you will- teU me where thb oeitilieater k 
deposited V 

' Ma foi V replied the bsMDj in a tone of mookeiy^ ' H have 
been delighted with my niece, and I h»re refleeted upttnrwhat 
passed r at* the ruins. If you undertake anything vagidant 
Oalidou, Pastourel will requite you by disdosing tbeeeooel of 
demsBoe^ birth^ that wmild destroy tMnioeil'CinlaMW^ABd 
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it woald diihoiioiir m j nepliew. I tbink that it would he 
moM pradent to tell you nothing, for your own sake, for yoa 
would only lose by it/ 

' These were not our temu,' replied the councillor, * and you 
hare giren me your word of honour to tell me where the 
oertifioate of Galidou's birth U depoeited.' 

* It ifl true ! it is true !* said the baron, in a tone of mockery, 
* and I always keep my word, but I now remember that I 
promised the Prince of Pnzzano to say nothing about it until 
yon were dead. I will keep my first promise, but at the same 
time I swear to you that as soon as you are buried, I will 
oome to your graye'and tell you where this certificate is to be 
found.' 

' After what I haye just done for you, baron, your conduct 
is infamous.' 

'What conduct is infamous towards the man who has 
written and signed a falsehood T 

* I hope that that which I have written and signed may 
aerre you in your plans of yengeance,' replied Barati with a 



' What is that V cried M. de la Roque, quickly, ' has he fol- 
lowed us 1 has he robbed me of that paper )* 

*I have given yon another, a diflferent paper,* said Clemence. 

* Theft ! murder ! help !' roared the baron, < this man and 
woman have robbed me, pillaged me ! seize them !— Murder !' 
he cried, darting upon Barati, and grasping him by the 
throat. 

At these frightful cries^ the domestics rushed in on all 
sides, and among them Don Jose, who havine heard of 
Bernard's departure for the convent, did not doubt but that 
he would bring Charlotte back with him, and was waiting 
near the house for her return. Pierre Gouteau and Catharine 
entered also. 

< Free me from this furious madman !' cried Barati, struggling 
beneath the baron's grasp. 

'Seise him ! seize him !' cried M. de la Roque, in an un- 
governable rage, ' he is a robber I he has robbed his daughter V 

Don Jose, hurried beyond the bounds of prudence, at the 
sight of these old men struggling in desperate conflict, raised 
his voice, and said : 

' Seize your master f he will slay this man (' 

At the sound of this voice, the baron paused, but without 
loosing his hold of Barati, whom he held by his nediclotb, 
beneath which be had wound his hand. 

' U that Don Jose de Frias V he cried. 

'It u, Baron de la Roque.' 

'And you all conspire then to deceive me! Well then ! 
this man shall pay me first.' 

With herculean strength, he dragged Barati to the table. 
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and took from it a loDg^ sharp Imife. Frias nuhed upon Hke 
hvron, crjing : 

'Hold! hold!' 

' Ah r said the iMtron^ uttering a savage cry, * I have caught 
ihee^ Don Jose !' 

And at onoe, turning fjrom Barati, he plunged the knife 
into Don Jose's heart, and stretched him dead at his feet. But 
in the midst of the tumult, all struggling together, Barati had 
sneoeeded in oocking one of the pistols which he had carried 
with him to the ruins, and at the moment when the baron 
turned from him to strike Don Jose, he discharged it ; the ball 
entered his loins, and scarcely had Erias fulen, when the 
baron dropped dead at his side. 

All rushed upon Barati, seized him, and he was confined 
by the baron's domestics in a chamber on the ground floor. 

During the first few hours after these eyents, the castle- 
was a scene of confusion. The oomtesse durst not, and could 
not give orders in her uncle's house, and against her father; 
and at break of day Catharine despatched her husband to the- 
convent of Saint Benoit, to bring the criminal judge, and 
those who might be with him. 

The tidings brought by Pierre Couteau was of a nature to 
effect a total change in the hostile views of Comte D'Auterive* 
Bernard at once placed him at his ease. 

'This is a serious affair, comte,* he said; and if you wish 
iime to arrange it, I will hold myself in readiness for any 
day that you may find convenient.' 

* I will do the same,' said Galidou. 

' I accept your proposal, M. de Yelay,.' said the comte. 'As 
for you, Marquis of Yeroni, I beg you to forget an expression 
for which my anger offers some excuse. I remember, I am 
your guest.* 

Gaudou bowed, and D'Auterive turned to Pierre Couteau,. 
who was saying to the judge : 

' But where are you going V 

•Home.' 

' Have you not heard me ? I tell you that there have been 
two murflers committed.' 

' Two murders !' cried the judge, ' two murders ! There 
have been two murders committed V 

He repeated these words three or four times in succession, 
and with increasing irritability, and then exclaimed, with a 
gesture of anger : 

*8acredie, is it written then that they shall hunt and eat 
the pasty without me V 

Then turning to his colleagues, he said : 

' To our duty, then, gentlemen-— and since they force me to 
it^ wo to those who fall into my hands 1' 

With these words^ he panned his way with a resolute Step ; 
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Pastonrel Approaolied him* aoeosted }am, and wMM-fOawmtd. 
at his ride, apparently endeavouring to soothe Mm. In ihe 
meanwhile, D'Anterive called to Pierre Oonteant andiutqaired 
eoftoeming the aUghteet partionlars ei the oatastroplia. 

'So then,* he said, 'after he had questioned inm, ihe 
-CMlitMW returned to the baron's, after you t<dd her th«t«t<»7 
TCBpaeting Bonne ; and did you learn nothing of nrhatptuwd 
between them V 

*l haye told yon, air ; when we rushed an, the baRm<«rBB 
«rying, ''Theft ! robbery V and the rest passed Mke Olght- 
ning.* 

'Well!* aaid the comte, 'yon need not speak iritk«r>of 
Bonne, or of the packet.' 

' Ma foif I promise to be silent/ said Pierre, ' but Gaibliarine 
was present ; and if she takes it into her head >to - pftfte, 
nobody in the world can stop her.* 

^Dictble,'* cried D'Anterive, 'it would be temble !' IShcn, 
after xefieoting a moment, he added^ ' Well, I wiU>«yfiftce 
her !' 

' By idiat means T said Couteau. 

'Oh 1* replied the comte, 'do not concern yoiUBelf about 
that ; that is my affair.* 

Pierre Couteau did not appear pleased to find thatnAi. 
D'Anterive possessed a power over his wife, which he waatun- 
able to exert, and he racked his brains to discover the. means, 
by which Catharine could be prevented from pnuting. In;his 
opinion, it must be something dreadful — some secrat ofjiiis 
Tdfe's, and the suspicions which he harboured agaiiftti her 
returned with redoubled force. 

By this time, Bernard and Galidou had reafihed .a iSyot 
where the road divided. 

'Are you not going to the baron^V said B^raacd vto 
Galidou. 

' I have nothing to do there/ replied the latter, ^aiid> I^^do 
not care to be mingled up in these murders; besides, I' amp- 
pose I shall find some one at home who will inform *me) of all 
that has passed.' 

He saluted Bernard, and hurrying onward, oveztaok Bas- 
tourel and the judge^ and he said to his fiither : 

' I wish to speak a word with you, sir/ 

' It is entirely useless/ replied Pastourel. 

' But it seems to me, father,' said Qalidon, in .a fmore 
humble tone, ' that Barati's threats are of such a natans^iiiat 
we should take precautions against them.' 

' These precautions have been taken, long since,' 4Mkid Baa- 
tourel. 'I have just explained to the judge, the mBanner in 
which they were taken, and the place where the daonmenta 
will be found which- will secure your lights.* 

' Xes^ Marquis of Yeroni,' aaid the jiidge^'boiKi«g-i«iUi aa 
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9&tmhMk a«WMd Qftliclou that themafUtroia was aaa<fiMed 
of the iMlidity of the title by whieh he addresBed him, < tiheie 
.^cmraie&ti'WiU be plaeed in your hands by me, whom.flMn- 
Beiflienr has been so kind as to entrust with the ehanra of 
this affair.' 

* Bat Barati's aooiiaation V rejoined Galidon. 

'it is that of a madman/ said PastoaieL ' Is it not true, 
Oomte D*Auteriye/ said the prince, raising his yoiee, < that 
Master Barati has for some time been labooring under men* 
iM desangement ]* 

* YeS| yes, in truth/ said the comte, irho divined the n way 
.thm opened by the prinoe to make the best of the affair, '«ad 
«ince yesterday we have been trying to oontriye some mems to 
pravant the misfortnnes which might result from his snad* 
.BflM. Alas } we Uionght of it too late, «nd henoe this lad 
catastrophe.' 

* Tou dedare, then,' said the judge, * that M. Barati iaoad, 
actually mad ?' 

< The fact is undoubted.' 

'In that ease,' said the judge, ' I need only aneat him^and I 
4o not 'See why I should not defer the examination to^aome 
future day, by declaring that he is not in a condition ta an- 
swar.* 

'It will be perfectly right,' replied Pastourel. 

' y«ry wall 1 very well V said the judge^ quickening his pace, 
* all oan be arranged admirably. Bat let us despatch, in I 
most return to Foix this evening, if I would reach Mas in 
time tomorrow.' 

* And they will not eat the pasty without you V 

'Mafoi !' replied the judge, with a wise air, ' you naay jest 
as much as you please, monseigneur, but the pasty is composed 
of ducks' livers with truffles.' 

Bartourel's admiration at this answer under oirdunstanoea 
HM aoriouB, prevented him from replying. Beaidea it suited his 
piojeota that the judge should admit Baratramadness without 
an examination ; he did not add another word but departed in 
ih» direction of the ruins. Bernard, unwilling to remain alone 
' with D^Auterive, resolved to follow Galidou, and thecomte 
continued his way with Pierre Couteau, the judge and his eol- 
leagues. The reached the mansion of the Baron de la Boque 
at so late an hour, that the judge had but little time to dnw 
up his minutes. The oomtesse, ignwcant that her husband was 
infiDnned of her liaison with Bernard, related all 1;hat had 
paaaed with the moat unanapecting confidenoe. 

D'Auterive found no difficulty in perauading her^to^taati^r 
that her fatherVi reason had for a long time been. deranged, 
•aftd aha gave radenoeto that effect before the judge. i.B' Ante- 
live confirmed her atalement, hut whan theycovght ibniwit- 
OMMS tc prore .thtjunaer in which. tha two 
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I oommitM, Catharine and Pienre Conteau weie not to 
be found. The oomtaeBe decUreid that Catharine had left the 
home aa loon aa her hnsband had set out for the monntain, 
and MTeral of the domestics said that Pierre Contean, having 
asked for his wife upon his return, and not haying found her, 
ezdlaiinedy ' Oh ! 1 know where she must be, the jade !' and 
then at once hurried from the house, taking the road toi^ards 
the abode of the Marquis of Yeroni 

We will leaye the judge to draw up and complete his 
minutes at his leisure ; we will accompanj neither Fiense 
GoutMU nor Galidou, but will follow Jean Couteau on his way 
to the ruins on the ensuing morning. The old hunter walked 
onward with drooping hea<^ as if sunk i n deep affliction. 
Haring crossed the remains of the drawbridge, he went di- 
rectly to the lower hall which Pastourel occupied, and found 
it deserted ; he caUed aloud, but no one answered ; he 
whistled, in hopes that Grejfoot would make his appearance 
and lead him to his master, but it was in vain. 

He then slowly left the ruins, but as the fatigue which* he 
had undergone, together with the grief which seemed to over- 
power him had exhausted his strength, he sat down upon a 
Btone at some distance from the bridge. 

Scarcely had he taken his seat when the earth seemed to 
tremble beneath his feet : everything around him shook and 
tottered, and a violent explosion was heard; the ruins of the 
castle, some towers of which had survived the conflagration, 
jeemeidto rock for a moment on their base, and thai fell with 
a fearful din, while a vast sheet of fire mounted aloft, hurling 
far and wide large masses of stone, some of which dropped at 
the feet of the old huntsman. 

Jean Couteau, greatly terrified, started up and took to 
flight, convinced that it was the devil who had blown up the 
castle of La Boque, and that Pastourel was buried beneath its 
ruins, but on turning to cast a last glance at the frightful 
spectacle, he beheld the sorcerer himself crossing the rubbish 
at a quick step, and coming towards him. 

Jean was on the point of resuming his flight, but he stopped 
at the sound of PastourePs voice, as he ealled to him. He 
waited, and Giacomo approaching him, said : 

* Gk>d be praised for having saved yon, Jean ! Had yon 
entered the castle r 

' Yes, and I called after you, but to no purpose.' 
' I had betaken m^pseif to a safe place,' replied Pastourel, 
' while I accomplished the last act of justice which remains to- 
me on earth.' 

* Whom have you buried beneath the ruins V 

* No one ; but I have destroyed the immense wealth which 
I had accumulated during many years, and which was con* 
^aled in the caverns of this mountain. I am unwilling that 
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it ihould fall into the handB of a boh who has proved hinueif 
unworthy of it. Stay, Jean, here is a letter which will in- 
fonn him that I have depriTod him of those riohes which 
hare rendered him bo proud and so vain/ 

Pastourel reached the letter to Gouttan, who refused it, 
and turned aside his head. 

* Will you render me this service, Jean?* 

' He to whom the letter is addressed/.replied the old hunter, 
* can no longer read it.' 
' What mean you Y 

* I knew it would he so, Pastourel/ replied Jean. ' I have 
often told Catharine that some misfortune would come of it.^ 

'Well, thenr 

* Well, then, Pastourel, I came to tell you about it, for 
there is no one biit you who can save him/ 

*Whor 

* Pierre, my son.' 

< What has he doner 

' Yesterday he missed Catharine at the Baron de la Roque's, 
and suspecting where she was, he went to look for her. Ca- 
tharine had supposed that the affair of the two murders would 
detain him all night at the castle. Pierre entered the house 
of the Marquis of Yeroni, forced open the door, made his way 
into the chamber, where he found him with Catharine, and 
without thinking of anything but the injury which had been 
done him, he struck — * 

'His wife r 

' ^o ! the marquis, the Mlo^* 

'HashekiUedhimf 

' Killed him V repeated Jean Couteau. 

' And you have come to ask me to save him 1 me ! me P 

' Hearken, Pastourel,' replied Jean, ' he was in the right ; 
he had honour and courage^ he is not like the Comte D'Aute- 
rive who had made up matters with the Marquis De Yelay.^ 

' He has forgiven the comtesse, then]' said Pastourel. • 

* The comtesse departed this morning for the convent of 
Saint Benoit.' 

' She also r said Pastourel, ' the wife and the mistreBS both 
expiating their faults beneath the same roof. There is then a 
divine justice 1' 

' Yes,' said Jean, < and if you believe in it, you will save 
Pierre.' 

' But where is he at present V 

* Shut up in the same prison with the madman.' 
' What madman V 

* The old councillor. His daughter has testified that he is 
deransed, his son-inlaw has done the same, and they have 
put chaina upon his feet and hands, as they have upon poor 
Pierre's likewise.^ 
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« jLh r nid Fittoiiml, nhvj ksre wdl ^pntiMthy Hke 
«(MMMelI fKwihmn, Gome, Jem, •ome ! if I oao. yet '4o 
•Bything m tbii world, I will do it, I will •do it for ytm r yvo^ 
the only honest num tkat I kftve found in this e o f iuite t . 
Cmer 

Pattonrel and Jean now walked togethertowardsihe <n«iL« 
eion of La Roqae. They fonnd the associate jndgeatUl theie^ 
to whom the jadges had entmsted the keeping of tiie two 
priaoners. 

These had heard the jndge call Pastemiel ' raonBeigneury' 
and they readily allowed him admission into the ohamfoes in 
-whieh Pierre Contean and Barati were confined. 

As he entered, the latter shook his chains,' and xsued : 

'Ah ! CKaoomo ! jostioe has been done;' and yon -see- by 
what hands it has been accomplished. Yon haye oome to put 
the murderer to the rack, and to hand him over to the hetuish 
man. Go, go, that will not bring your son 1* 

Paatourel did not reply. 

* Pierre Couteau,* he said, ' take my pilgrim's robe, Donceal 
^ur face as you go out, and hasten to join your fa/ther/Wtio 
18 waiting for you.' 

' What ! is it you who saTo me V said Pierre. 

' Begone ! and do not questi<m mue,' said PaBtoorel. ' I ^mUst 
remain alone with this man.' 

Paatourel remoyed Gouteau*s chains, and gaye him hU 

iffi*im'g robe. 



Fhe associate judges who knew that the Marquis of Teroni 
was PastoureFs son, were far from imagining that the father 
would aid in the escape of the murderer. They suffered Pierre 
to pass therefore unquestioned, and Barati and the Prince of 
Puasano were left alone. 

Barati had not spoken from the moment when he saw 
Fastourel assisting Pierre to «iake his escape. A atrange 
terror had seized him. In the contests which he had Buatained 
against his man, he had so often seen eyents turn to the ad« 
yantage of his foe, that he imagined that Pastourel would not 
* haye yisited his prison, except to inflict some new torture 
'upon him. He did not speak until they were alone, when 
he said : 

' Well Giacomo, and what haye you yet tosay to me V 

'Tou are ayenged, Barati — ^Armande is dead, and this man 
has slain her son and mine." 

' And you — are not you ayenged, Giacomo 1 They are going 
to oondeom me to end my days in a madhouse V 

* Barati, do you regret nothing that you haye done T 

Barati was silent. 

' These misfortunes, these calamities, which follow «MDh 
other -with such fesrfcU rapidity, do they not declare 'to yot^ 
that the time for repentance hM arriyedf 
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Barati gazed steadfastly at Pastonrel, who, with his head 
baried in his hands, seemed sank in the deepest dejection ; 
then, after a moment's silence, he replied : 

'You can repent— God will giye you time — ^bat I, how 
can IV 

* You can, if yon are sincere,' said Pastoarel. ' I shall retire 
into the Gonvent of La Trappe.' 

' Ah ! I should be too happy, could I but follow you thither* 
for I confess I am terrified at the confinement with which I 
am threatened ; my reason, I am convinced, will giye way« 
and in a few months the falsehood of Comte D'AuteriTO will 
be a truth/ 

' Well, then,' said Pastourel, ' may God enlighten you, and 
enable you to become reconciled to Mm. You shall be freed 1' 

* Freed,!' cried Barati. 

* I will remove your chains, as I have remoyed Pierre's, and 
we can easily elude the vigilance of our keepers, who, thinking 
that their prisoners are chained, will not watch very carefully 
at the door. Besides, this chamber must have another wa3f 
of efflress.' 

' Oh, thanks !' said Barati, as Pastourel with a cutlass 
opened the padlock which fastened his chains, 'thanks, 
Giacomo ! God will recompense thy generosity in the next 
world ,and thus I requite it in this !' 

With these words, he snatched the cutlass from the hands 
of Pastourel, plunged it in his breast, and laid him dead at 
his feet. 

An hour afterwards, when the judges entered the chamber, 
Barati was seated upon the corpse of his enemy, laughing, 
and rocking to and fro, muttering incoherent and unmeaning 
words. His wandering eye, his bristly hair, the contraction 
of the features, gave him an aspect truly terrible. Barati was 
mad ! His reason had yielded to the savage joy which his 
vengeance had brought to him. Each of these tvro men had 
received his punishment. 
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The GOMHAKDEB or MALTA. By do. ls.6d. 

The^SOBGEBEB or thi MOUNTAIN. Tnuudaied from 
the Fr^ifoh of Frederick SouUe. U, 6d, 

The MTSTEBIES or rai HEATHS : or the Chateau de 
Cheralaine, by do. Is 6d. 

LIFE IX AMEBIC A; or, the Wigwam and the Cabin. 

Is. 6d. 

The BOMANCE of BEAL LIFE; by Charlotte Smith, 
Is, 6d. 

Thi BOSE or PEBSIA ; A Tale of the East. 1^. 

Thi IBISH CHIEFTAIN ; or, the Isleg of Life and Death. 
An HUtorioal NotoI. 1b. 

ThbINSUEGENT CHIEF; A Tale of the United Irish- 
men. By James M'Henry<M.D. Is Q/) 

ADYENTUBES in SEABGH of a GOLD MINE, among 
the Gamanche Indians in California : by Charles W. Web- 
ber, Is. ft 

TALES uid SKETCHES, by B. Stone, J*. 
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